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Many of our readers—and they need not be very 
old—can recolfect when Thanksgiving day was an 
exclusively New England Holiday, and in which 
the others of the older States did not partici- 
pate. As New Englanders migrated westward, 
and helped to found new States, they carried with 
them their usage of annually observing a day of 

‘ thanksgiving, it is thus that the custom’ has 
spread to other States, until] now, having been con- 
firmed by the action of recent Presidents, Thanks- 
giving has become no longer a partial, but a Na- 
tional Holiday. It is .well that this, originally a 
farmer's holiday, has a general observance. It is 
most fitting that the farmers of this broad land 
should, on one day in the year, gather in their 
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scattered children, and in one of the Holiest of 
Temples—Home—give thanks for that upon which 
the prosperity of the nation. rests—the abundant 
harvest. It is pleasant to think upon Thanksgiv- 
ing day in its higher aspects, but not the less so in 
its associations and its minor influences. Being 
emphatically a home holiday, it. more than all oth- 
ers affects the homes of the land, not less the 
homes in towns and cities than homes upon farms, 
and long before the day is at hand the thought that 
‘Thanksgiving is coming” controls the move- 
ments in households everywhere. The home that 
is not upon the farm is none the less to observe the 
day ; it, too, is to have its “feast of fat things,” 
and the city housekeeper looks to her sister in the 
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country for the fatted turkey “ wherewith to make 
merry.’ Our artist, in the above engraving, chows 
one of the signs that all over the country. foretell 
that ‘‘ Thanksgiving is coming,” and that the infiu- 
ence of the day is far-reaching. A large share of 
the demand for the turkey, the bird that has be- 
come so essential to the thanksgiving feast, is sup- 
plied by those farmers whose flocks number hun- 
dreds; but aside from these, the turkey plays an 
important part on many sma)l farms, and the bird, 
besides ‘‘ furnishing forth’? the material for 
many a home feast, is in itself a cause for grateful 
thanks. Many a mother, to help the family purse; 
many a daughter, in pride at being independent of 
her father’s hard earnings, to meet her personal 
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wants, looks to her flock of urkeys ; and now, as 

draws nigh, sh@ counts and feeds her 
flock with fi ‘aniti¢ipation of the day in which 
the hopes of many days’ will be consummated. 
Blessed be the ob8eryaneé which touches so nearly 
so many human heafts. Blessed be the day which 
brings joy to so many homes—which, to the wan- 
derer, wherever he may be, turns his thoughts to- 
wards home. And when has the American farmer 
had greater occasion on Thanksgiving Day than 
now to say: ‘‘Oh! give thanks unto the Lord, for 
He is good, and His Mercy Endureth Forever !” 
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| Boston.NEng- | N. Y.City. Ct., Washington, 
land. N. York | Philadeiphia, Maryiand, 
a State, Michi | New Jersey, Virginia, Ken- 
=| | gan, Wiscon- | Penn., Ohio, | tucky, Missou- 
si 3 sin, lowa,and | indiana, and | ri, and Caii- 
3s; Oregon. | lllinois fornia, 
sis rE Wi oe Hie | —— 
=| =| sslgsizé | sgles/2¥ | sles 
5) | 2828 Se | ats) set | @e|25| 
| HM/A.M UU. M. | H.MnMInW. M. ' aouiosin. M. 
1/8 | 684454 610 | 6 31/4 57] 616 | 6 28/5 0] 6 22 
2) § | € 35452 657 | 682456) 7 4 | 629/459) 711 
3) M | 636451) 747 6 33:4 54) 759 | 6 30/458) 8 6 
4| T | 637450) 853 | 6 344 53) 858 | 6 21/457) 9 4 
5| Ww! 6894 49 956 | 6354 52 10 1 | 6 32)4 55) 10 6 
6| T | 640448 11 2 | 6 374 51] 11 6 | 6 33/4 53) 11 10 
7| F | 6414 46 morn 6 384 50;/morn | 6 34/4 52:morn 
8| 8 | 643445, 010 | 6 394 49] 0 | 6 85/4 52) 016 
9| S$ | 644444 119 | 6 404 48 1 20 | 6 36/4 51) 1 22 
10} M} 6 454 48 281 | 6 41/4 47 231 | 6 3714 50) 232 
11} T | 646442 346 | 6 43.4 46 3 44 | 6 304 50) 3 43 
12] Ww} 6484 41/ 5 4 | 644445) 5 1 | 6 40/4 49) 454 
13; T | 6504 40sets | 6454 44/sets | 6 41/4 48'sets 
14] F | 651,439 455 | 6 46/443) 5 1 | 642/447) 5 8 
15/8 | 653438 556 | 6 47'4 42) 6 83 | 6 43/447) 610 
16; S 6 54/4 37) 7 4 | 648441) 712 | 6 44/4 46) 719 
17}; M 6 55/4 87, 819 | 6504411 825 | 6 451445) 8 81 
18| T | 656435, 933 | 6514 40) 937 | 6474 44) 9 41 
19} W | 6574 34 10 44 6 52439 1046 | 6 484 44 10 50 
20; T 6 58/4 34 11 51 6 534 39 1153 | 6 494 43) 11 55 
21| F | 7 04338 morn | 6 544 88 morn ; 6 504 43'morn 
2) 8 7 11432! 056 | 655437, 056 | 6 51/4 42) 057 
3/8 7 2432) 158 | 656437) 157 | 652441) 157 
24/ M17 $481) 3 0 | 6584386 258 | 653441! 256 
25] T | 7 5480, 4.1 | 6594 36) 359 | 6 54441) 3 55 
6) Wl 7 6430) 5 8 | 7 0435) 459 | 6 55.4 40) 455 
| T | 7 7430) 6 4/7 1435 559 | 656440) 5 50 
28; F | 7 8'4 29 rises 7 24 34 rises 6 57 4 39}rises 
29; S | 7.9429) 454 | 7 3434 5 1 | 658439) 5 8 
80'S | 710429 547 '7 4434 5 54 ' 6 59'439' 6 1 
PHASES OF THE MOON, 
MOON. [poston. |N. YORK. | WASH’N.|CHA’STON|OHIOAGO. 
|p. |11. 7 ja: joe: Ane. fee 
8d Quart.) 7/ 1 11 mo,! 0 59 mo.) 0 47 mo) 0 35 mo.| 0 5 mo 
New M’n|13| 7 55 ev. | 7 Bev. | 7 31 ev.) 719 ev. | 6 49 ev. 
Ist Quart/20| 2 5 ev. | 153 ev. 1 41 ev.| 1 29 ev. | 059 ev 
Full M'n!28| 4 18 ev.| 4 Lev. | 3 49 ev.| 3 27 ev. | 25/ ev 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department. | 

Plowing the Corn Stubble, should be made the first 
business of this month. In fact, the plowing un- 
der or otherwise disposing of all rubbish from 
gathered crops, should be done as soon as possible. 

Green Manuring, is one of the cheapest and 
easiest methods of fertilizing land. A stubble 
plowed early this month, may be sown with rye, at 
a cost.of less than $2 per acre, and the rye may be 
plowed under in the spring, April or May, and the 
ground sown with another crop. Otherwise the 
rye may be cut for fodder, and the ground used for 
oats. But an occasional green crop plowed in, will 
be found very useful in keeping up land, and rye 
is the only one that can be used at this season. 

Roots after Vorn.—A badly plowed corn stubble, is 
the worst possible ground for roots, and if theseare 


¢ to be grown next season, and corn stubble is to be 


plowed first, it must be plowed deeply, and all the 
corn-stubs well covered. Root culture requires good 
farming, and rough uneven plowing, with loose 
corn-stubs on the surface, is not good farming. A 
well plowed corn stubble may be worked with the 
disk harrow in the spring, and well fitted for roots, 
which are preferable to oats to follow corn. 

Corn Fodder.—Corn stalks that are out in the 
field should be made safe, either by stacking or 
putting under cover, as soon as possible. Hay is 
searce and will be dear, and fodder of all kinds is 
worth caring for; to expose it to the weather, as 
is too often done, is injurious and wasteful. 

Root Pits.—Roots and potatoes will heat and 
‘“‘ sweat,” and if not well ventilated, or if the pits 
are not uncovered, they will decay. This should be 
carefully looked to, and the pits must not be com- 
pletely closed, until all danger from heating is over. 
Roots yet undug, should be secured at once. 

Surface Drains may be made to serve a very use- 
ful purpose. Ifthe waste flows off from the ground 
in this way, sub-soil drainage may be unnecessary. 
But surface drainage is a waste, because some fer- 
tilizing matter is carried away, which would be left 
in the soil if the water soaked through it into under 











Coase 
drains, and surface draining is therefa. 
temporary expedient at the ‘best. Beam 
may be used with advantage where land j 
underdrained, and this is the sea: eae: 

hi Son forthe work 

Deep Drains.—Making drains is especial] i 
for this season. If a field, or part Y @ work 

: , Or part of one, or g lo 
piece of land is properly drained each year b : 
by the whole farm will be pnt into food ccaiiian 
Patience and time are especially needed in ee 
work. One cannot do everything in one year — 
in ten, in many cases, so that a farmer should 09 
be discouraged, if he cannot do all that he Seiten: 
in one or two seasons. If what is done is oan 
pleted, as far as it goes, one should be satisea, 

Good Work.—One of the most important hints 
that we can offer to our fellow farmers, is to do 
only good work, for this only pays; and never to 
begin a job unless it can be well finished ; fora job 
of work left half undone, is frequently worse than 
if not commenced. It is better to put off the begin- 
ning of a job, than to fail in carrying it throngh 
by beginning before one is ready for the work. 

The Chinch Bug has been unusually destruetiye 
the past season. Its winter harbors are in the stub. 
bles and any standing weeds that remain in the 
fields. Doubtless the ravages of this pest are en- 
couraged by the safe shelters it finds in this way. 
Wheat farmers may take a hint from this, that 
cleaner culture may be found an effective methog 
of destroying this, and other pests, by depriving 
them of winter quarters. : 

Fences and Ditches.—Before the ground freezes, 
put fences and ditches in good order. Fence posts 
that are loose may be tamped solidly, and a stone 
rammed on each side will steady a post better than 
packing with earth. Mounding up around the 
posts will turn the water from them and save them 
from heaving. The weeds that have grown in the 
ditches, and-the accumulations of leaves and rub 
bish, should not be left in them; remove all such 
and make a clear channel for the water to flow away. 

Cows.—Dairymen have reason to hope for better 
things. An advance of 100 per cent on cheese, and 
25 per cent on butter, is cheering, although, unfor- 
tunately, the dealers get all the benefit of it at 
present. The dairymen, however, will have the 
advantage in the future, and this will be an incen- 
tive to improve the condition of the cows. Winter 
dairying is a profitable business, and the best dairy- 
men,are gradually working into it, but it will be 
only the first-class dairymen who will succeed in it. 

Winter Feeding for Cows.—The yield of milk and 
butter in the summer depends greatly upon the 
winter feeding. All the feed given to cows is not 
consumed without return, The manure gives a 
good dividend upon the outlay, and the animals are 
storing up energy and strength to be made availa- 
ble afterwards. The winter is the season for liberal 
and judicious feeding and not for “‘short commons,” 
which is but another term for half starvation. 


Regular Rations are absolutely necessary. Steady 
feed means steady thrift and profit. Scarcely any 
two animals have the same appetites. In feeding, 
observe closely and know the habits of each ani- 
mal; the winter is the time for this study. 


Mixed Feed.—Sameness palls upon the appetite; 
a variety of food encourages it. A good farmer 
loves to see his animals eat, and the more they eat, 
and healthfully digest, the greater are the owner's 
profits. Cut or pulped roots will be found the best 
basis for winter feeding, and with these, corn-fod- 
der and oat straw may be given liberally, saving the 
hay until the early spring. Prof. Atwater’s articles 
on feeding, published in the American i 
in 1877, with numerous tables of rations, will make 
instructive reading for the present long evenings. 
It must be remembered, however, that, in giving 
its chemical charaeter, the digestibility of the fod- 
der is not taken into account. This is a practical 
matter which must be considered in connection 
with the theoretical estimates. 

Horses.—The teams should not rest while a day’s 
work in the field remains to be done. Good feed- 
ing is needed while work continues. Idle horset 
may run in a fenced yard or field, and hay or corn: 
fodder will be sufficient for them while not at work. 


Only a 
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~ (pits. Young colts and yearlings require good 
nutritious food. Oats are the best food for a grow- 
colt; if corn is used, wheat-bran is a proper ac- 
companiment. Abundance of phosphates is needed 
to form a solid and strong bony framework, and 
pran is rich in these. Keep the skin clean with the 
eurry-comb and brush, especially the latter. 

Sheep and Lambs.—The ewes will now be in lamb, 
or should be, excepting where late lambs are de- 
sired. Where wool and mutton are the chief ob- 
jects, May lambs will be preferable to earlier ones. 
There is no better place or time for lambs to be 
dropped than in a pasture on a fine sunny May day. 
Where lambs for market are wanted, the ewes will 
now be in breeding, and will need some extra care. 
An abundance of good, nutritious food, and water, 
are the principal requisites. Sheep may be the 
last animals to be brought into winter quarters. 

Sheds and Yards should be prepared without de- 
lay. The use of iron for building sheds, described 
elsewhere, is worthy of consideration. .This ma- 
terial has the advantage of being put together 
cheaply and rapidly, and a portion of a yard cover- 
ed with it, might in many cases be a good invest- 
ment. Litter for sheds should be kept dry, and 
plenty of it gathered. Leaves from the woods are 
not surpassed for the sheep-yards and pig-pens. 


Pigs.—Pork can hardly fail to join in the general 
upward movement. While pigs of pure breed can 
be obtained cheaply, the opportunity for improving 
the stock should not be neglected. It is probable 
that a better time than the present will not soon 
occur again. Pigs, as manure-makers, are not so 
much considered as their importance deserves. 

Pouliry.—A well arranged poultry house, plain, 
without ‘‘gimerack’’ and useless fixtures, and 
made so as to be kept clean easily, will pay as well 
as any other farm expenditure, if not better. With 
eggs at 2 cents each, 12 good hens will now return 
more than $3 ina month, and next month more 
than that. The profit of keeping winter layers is 
obvious. In all farm work our aim should be to 
produce that which sells best, and at a time when 
it sells for the highest price. At odd times, a stock 
of coops may be made for use in the spring. 

Sundry Matiers.—A general clearing up is now in 
order. Fields, fences, yards, buildings, and cel- 
lars, should be cleared of rubbish, and the rubbish 
burned. Gather up every tool and put it into its 
place; fix up wagons and carts, clean and paint 
them; arrange the house for winter and rough 
weather ; now that lights have to be carried about 
the barns and stables, everything should be fully 
insured, and a good responsible company selected 
to insure in ; fire-wood should be prepared and put 
under shelter, and that general family peace-maker, 
dry fuel, generously supplied and ~ conveniently 
placed for use; where coal is used, a bin under 
cover, with an opening at the bottom for taking 
out the fuel easily, will save trouble and loss. 
Finally, prepare a suitable place for disposing of all 
household waste where it can be made available as a 
fertilizer and all risk of infection from it be avoided. 


So 


Orchard and Garden Work. 
i 

Whatever the season may have been, this month 
brings work to a close over a wide extent of coun- 
try. The orchardist or gardener finds himself at 
the closing of one year, and already at the begin- 
ning of another, and while he is occupied with the 
sale, or the proper storing, of his crops, he must, 
in order to be successful, also plan, and in some 
things prepare, for the crops of the coming year. 

Sa 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Apples.—With the present short crop, fruit that 
in years of abundance would not be thought mar- 
ketable will sell, and should be sorted with this in 
view, and put up in the best possible shape. The 
rejected fruit can go into cider, which is better 
When made at this season, because the process of 
fermentation goes on more slowly. 

Fences and Gates of the orchard and nursery 
should be in good order, especially at this season, 











When a stray animal may do serious damage. 
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Rabbits can do much harm if left to themselves, 
If the trees are few, they may be protected by 
bands of lath or tarred paper, tied on with fine 
wire. Rabbits have a great distaste for meat, and 
may be kept away from the trees by smearing 
the trunks of the trees with blood, or rubbing 
them with liver or other refuse meat. A small 
“bounty ” on rabbits will make boys active with 
their traps. The rabbit is at its best in No- 
vember, and a fat young one is most excellent. 

A Mound of Earth at the base of young trees will 
serve the double purpose of a support to the tree 
against the winds and storms, and also prevent 
mice from gnawing the trunks and killing the trees. 
Tke mounds should be 18 or 20 inches high, and of 
earth free from weeds, so that it may pack firmly. 

Draining, if necessary, should be done before 
hard freezing weather. Surface water should not 
be allowed to collect; a few furrows in the right 
place will be useful in carrying off the water. 

Cions may be cut as soon as the leaves fall, when 
they should be put into sawdust, or, in its absence, 
saud, and kept in a cvol cellar. Only healthy, 
thrifty trees of well-known varieties should be se- 
lected from. It is better to buy than to use poorstock. 

Stocks for Root Grafting.—The grafting is done 
during the winter, and therefore the stocks should 
be in a handy place. The stocks are taken up be- 
fore the ground freezes, assorted, tied in bundles, 
and put in boxes, with their roots well covered with 
soil, and placed in the cellar, ready for grafting. 

The Keeping of Fruit requires a uniform, low 
temperature, just above the freezing point. Fruit, 
in ripening, gives off carbonic acid gas, which is 
deleterious, hence fruit should not be stored in the 
house cellar, if it can be avoided. Where there is 
no other place for the fruit, then the ventila- 
tion of the cellar must be carefully looked to, and 
if an opening can be made from the cellar into the 
chimney, let it be done. Open the windows of the 
cellar when the outside temperature will allow. 

Detached Cellars should be provided where there 
is much fruit. In such, ventilation is not required, 
as the gas, by excluding the air, retards the ripen- 
ing, and, in fact, tends to preserve the fruit. 

Labdels.—Those upon the trees should be looked 





a month or more earlier, tf 





aim should be to have an open bush; 
gether, from the base, those stems thai make it too 
crowded, whether young or and the present 
year’s growth of stem should Bé shortened by cut- 
ting off one-third or one-half. From the prunings, 
Currant Cuttings are made, using only the growth 
of this year (told by its much lighter color), and 
cutting it into six-inch lengths. In localities where 
the ground is not likely to freeze hard for some 
weeks, the cuttings may be planted at once, other- 
wise they may be set quite close together in boxes 
of soil; the soil should be deep enough to allow 
them to be pushed in for two-thirds their length. 
Place the boxes in the cellar, see that they do not 
get very dry during the winter, and set out the first 
thing in spring. To plant now, open a trench with 
the spade, having one side of it perpendicular, and 
deep enough to hold the cuttings, leaving an inch. 
above the surface. Place the cuttings 4 inches 
apart, and carefully fillinthe earth. Success largely 
depends upon having the soil well against the low- 
er ends of the cuttings, and it should be firmly 
pressed down here, using the end of a board to 
gently, but firmly, pound it down. Cover the bed 
with straw or hay, and leave it until spring. 
Blackberry and Raspberry.—Both are supposed to 
have had the old stems cut away as soon as the 
crop was off. If this was not done then, do it now, 
and tie up the canes for the winter. Those who 
cultivate the tender raspberries must coyer.them 
this month. The canes are bent down in the direc- 
tion of the row by one man, while another throws 
enough earth upon them to hold them in place ; in 
a garden, the work may be done with the spade or 
shovel, covering the entire length of stem with a- 
few inches of earth. In large plantations, the coy- 
ering is done with a plow, and very rapidly. 
Propagating the Blackberry and Raspberry.—in 
small gardens, the demand for plants is usually 


| supplied by suckers, which come up from the cold 
| stools, and are allowed to grow for the purpose. 


to. The old style, made of pine, marked with a | 


lead-pencil while a coat of white-lead is still fresh 
upon them, is about the best. Some prefer zinc 
strips with the name written with pencil. Perhaps 
the best, most durable tree label, was described 
and figured in the September number. 

Seeds of Trees for spring planting are best preserved 
by mixing them with sand, and placing the boxes 
in a cool and dry place, where there are no mice. 

Manuring.—lf the results of annual cropping 
without any return to the soil could be seen in an 
orchard as quickly as in a corn or potato field, there 
would be fewer melancholy illustrations of the fact 
in unproductive orchards. What manure shall be 
given will depend upon circumstances, and the 
subject is too large to discuss here. Stable 
manure, bone, ashes, green crops—turned under, 
not taken off, as is too frequently done—and lime, 
are all of great value, and should be freely used. 

ee 
The Fruit Garden. 

To those really fond of gardening, the propaga- 
tion of plants is one of its greatest pleasures. Aside 
from the economy of raising their own plants, and 
the certainty of having these true to name, there is 
a vastly greater satisfaction in cultivating plants 
they have started from the beginning—almost cre- 
ated—than with plants purchased already grown. 
The ease with which many things may be multiplied 
will surprise those who have never attempted it. 
In propagating, it is of great importance to do it at 
the right time, and in some cases the operation 
must be begun months before it is finished. For 
the fruit garden, the propagation of the Currant, 
Gooseberry, Blackberry, Raspberry, and the Grape, 
is best begun in the fall. The very simplest is 

The Propagation of the Currant and Gooseberry.— 
The material used is the pieces removed from the 
bushes at the time of pruning. We have advised 
pruning so soon as the leaves fall, which is usually 





| earth. 


Where a larger quantity are needed, they may be 
readily raised from root-cuttings. Roots are taken 
from old plants, by cutting down at a short distance 
from them with a sharp spade—they can lose a por- 
tion of their roots without injury—and taking up 
the severed roots. Cut up these into pieces two 
and three inches long, the smaller the roots, the 
longer the pieces, and place them in boxes of 
Put in a layer of an inch of earth, 
cover this with cuttings, then another layer of 
earth, and so on. Place the box in the cellar, look- 
ing to it occasionally to see that it does not get too 
dry. If watering {fs necessary, do not make mud of 
the soil, the object beingto keep it at the natural 
moisture. On the large seale, the box of roots and 
earth is buried in a place where no water will 
stand, and provision made for drainage. In either 
case, when the box is opened in the spring, the cut- 
tings will be found to have callused, and with buds, 
and more or less roots wil have formed. The cut- 
tings are then to be set out in the open ground. 
Grape - Vines.—Pruning should be done as soonas 
the leaves fall. Vines set this spring should bear 
one or two shoots next year, according to their 
vigor. Cut such vines back to three buds or so, 
leaving one or two extra ones to provide against 
accident. Old vines should be pruned according to 
the condition of each vine. Enough buds should 
be left to produce a sufficient number of shoots to 
bear the leaves and fruit, and.no more, as it is to 
be.remembered that those buds left after pruning 
represent the new growth for the next year. 
Propagation of the Grape.—The cuttings are made 
from the branches pruned off, and should have two 
buds at least; tie them in bundles, label, and cover 
with earth in the cellar. The Concords and many 
others grow readily from such cuttings planted in 
the open ground in spring; others of harder wood, 
like Delaware, etc., do not grew readily, and are 
raised from cuttings of a single eye, in propagating 
houses; while others still, like Norton’s Virginia, 
are with great difficulty propagated from chttings 
at all, and must be layered. The Delaware, and 
others like it, may be propagated in the open air 
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by tying the cuttings*in bundles, and puddling 
them in thin mud for half their lower length. These 
are to be set ina cold-frame, upside down, fine earth 
sprinkled in among the bundles, and earth over the 
cuttings to the depth of four inches. When it be- 
gins to freeze, the frame is filled up with straw or 
leaves, and covered with boards. In spring, the 
boards are taken off, the mulch removed, glass put 
on, and the heat of the sun will soon cause roots 
to start, when the cuttings must be set out. 


Strawberry Beds should have their covering put 
on as soon as the ground begins to freeze. Use 
straw, salt-hay, marsh-hay, or leaves, placing it 
thickly between the plants, but put it on lightly 
directly over them, as too much smothers. 

pele 
Hitchen and Market Garden. 


Do now whatever the weather will permit to aid 
in the hurry of spring. So soon as the ground is 
cleared of a crop, remove the rubbish, manure and 
plow. It is best to not barrow after plowing at 
this season, but leave it rough, as the exposure of 
the ridged surface to the weather makes the soil of 
a better texture, especially if at all clayey and heavy. 

Asparagus.—Cover the bed with a coat of coarse 
manure. If not already done, burn the tops, as 
asparagus as a weed is a nuisance to be avoided. 


Cold Frames are not for growing the plants, but 
for protecting them in a dormant state through the 
winter. The sashes should not be put on until 
freezing weather sets in, which, in the latitude of 
New York, is generally not until the last of the 
month. Where the temperature is above freezing, 
and the sashes are on, they should be tilted up, that 
there may be a circulation of air among the plants. 


Cellars in which roots are stored should be kept 
cool, or the roots will shrivel and lose their fresh- 
ness. Roots keep fresher in pits, or when covered 
with earth in the cellar. The supply for present 
use may be kept in barrels or boxes of sand in the 
house cellar, and replenished from the pits as 
needed. See last month’s Notes for making pits. 


Cabbages.—Leave out until heavy frosts, and the 
ground is about to freeze; then pull and place 
heads down in rows, and cover the heads with a 
few inches of earth. Where there are many, a plow 
may be used in covering them. Two furrows turned 
upon the heads will do the bulk of the work, and 
the spade and hoe will finish the covering. A com- 
mon method in family gardens is to dig a trench, 
where water will not stand, a little deeper than the 
hight of the cabbages. Set the cabbages in the 
trench close together, with what earth adheres to 
the roots. As the weather gets cold, put on a little 
straw, and when winter fairly sets in, complete the’ 
covering to several inches of straw, and put boards 
over the whole. Soft heads thus stored will be- 
come hard and excellent by spring. 


Celery should be stored before the ground freezes 
hard ; dig a trench in a dry place, a foot or so wide, 
and deep enough to bring the tops on a level with 
the soil. Set in plants closely, side by side, with no 
earth between. After the trench is filled, cover at 
first only with a small amount of straw, and add to 
the covering as the cold increases, until it is abouta 
foot thick. To prevent rain from entering, boards 
may be put over the straw lengthwise of the trench. 


Parsnips.—A portion for present use may be dug 
and stored in sand in the cellar, the rest can remain 
in the ground, as freezing not only does not injure, 
butimprovesthem. Others may be dugin January. 


Parsley may be grown for winter use by boring 
numerous holes in the side of a keg; a crown of 
parsley is put at each hole, the roots extending in- 
side the keg, which is gradually filled with soil. 
The tops grow out of the holes. The keg may be 
placed in a sunny window, and when properly wa- 
tered, makes an ornament as well as furnishes a 
good crop of parsley when green things are scarce. 

Carrots and Beets.—Dig before they have been 
frozen, and store as directed for other roots. 

Turnips, being less injured by frosts than beets 
and carrots, may be left until the last, when they 
must be dug and pitted, or put in the cellar. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The lawn should go into winter quarters with a 
long coat of grass ; hence late mowing is not ad- 
visable. Only the most finely composted manure 
should be applied to the lawn. So great is the 
danger of weed seeds in the manure that we prefer 
to rely upon ashes, guano, nitrate of soda, and 
similar fertilizers, as the sources of the plant food. 

Bulbs that are to be housed for the winter should 
be taken up before the ground freezes. The ear- 
lier hardy ones, as the Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
the other Dutch bulbs are planted the better. 

Leaves,—The lawn and paths should be raked 
after the leaves have fallen, and the refuse used as 
a litter or protection for tender plants ; it improves 
the grounds, and furnishes a valuable covering. 

Evergreens.—At this time of the year when the 
flowers and deciduous leaves are gone, the ever- 
greens show to the best advantage. A diversity of 
form and variety in shades of green is very pleas- 
ing, and the shrubs, when planting, should be ar- 
ranged with reference to winter effect. 

Winter Protection.—The large bundles of straw 
bound tightly about half hardy shrubs are not so 
common now as formerly, as they are not neces- 
sary. A few evergreen boughs sufficient to break 
the sharp winds and to afford shade, are found to 
answer the purpose, and at the same time avoid 
the danger of smothering the plants protected. 

New Beds and Paths may be laid out, and much 
like work done after the care of the plants is ended. 

Weeds.—Any large weeds found in the lawn should 
be removed, which can be best done by the aid of 
an old chisel furnished with a long handle. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
Bulbs may be grown in sand, moss, or in water ; 
but rich soil in pots is the best mediuta. The bulbs 
should be put in the pots at once, and placed in 
a dark, cool room or cellar for several weeks to 
form good strong roots. Water if needed. 
Plants from the Garden should have a period of 
rest, with very little water; those to be forced, as 
perennial Candy-tuft, Deutzia, Dicentra, and oth- 
ers, may remain in a cool cellar until mid-winter. 
Watering.—-This is an important part of success- 
ful plant culture. The pots should be provided 
with proper drainage by putting in a plenty of 
broken pieces of pots or oyster-shells. A good 
thorough wetting when water is needed is better 
than keeping the surface moist by frequently pour- 
ing on 2 little water. With good drainage, there is 
but little risk from over-watering. In watering in 
rooms, use water of the temperature of the air. 
Hanging Baskets should be hung where they can 
have an abundance of light and sunshine, and not 


_near the stove or over a register. They should be 


turned around every day or so, if the light comes 
mostly from one side, or the plants grow to one side. 

Climbers add very much to the beauty of a green- 
house or window. English Ivy, Tropeolum, Ger- 
man or Parlor Ivy, etc., are useful for this purpose. 

Annuals.—Sweet Alyssum and Mignonette should 
be sown in succession to give a supply for cutting. 

Insects.—If found on the plants in the house, 
they should be destroyed at once by means of to- 
bacco water or soap-suds. An old tooth-brush may 
be used on hard-wooded plants. Crush the Mealy 
Bug by the use of a small pointed stick of soft wood, 
or give it a drop of alcohol from a small brush. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—<>—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Oct. 13th, 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKKTS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
28 «i's this mi’th, 561,000 9,104,000 ho 582,000 197,000 1,146,000 
27 d’s last m'th. "426,500 6 5,268,000 4 209,000 489,000 206,000 1 1,287, “000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rue, Barley. Oata, 
28 d's this 111°607,000 21,156,000" 19,265,000* 851,000 152,000 2,087,000 
27 A's dast 11°h485,000 19,130, ‘o00* a "24, 000* 601 000 14,000 1,835,000 

* Including sales for forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Receirrs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, e. Barley. Oats, 
28 days 1879. .561,000 9,104,000 7.043.000 582,000 497,000 1,146,000 
26 days 1878. .462, ‘000 7 "782, 000 5,413,000 605,000 508,000 2,311,000 





SALKs. Fiour. Wheat. hin he 

28 days 1879. 607,000 21,156,000 10,263.00) 42) 09 trie. Oats, 
27 days 1878. 507/000 11,154,000 7/845 5000 Bio st a 
2. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Oct, a 

Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, 

. bbls. bush. bush. — bush. bush, b Peas, 
"79. 2,621,000 51,473,000 28,815,000 3.504.000 13100) BUSH. Inush. 
"78.1,892,300 41,971,000 22°347'400 3,421.55) 1.56% "Dy a 28a 

LD 


"77. 1,105,200 10°662;600 19:982,250 116: 2 57. 
"76.1,517 3090 20,121,369 14215477 15230 oa 13180 (an 
75.3 A211 20,631,499 10/760,680 154519 "oes a ee 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York, : 
Wheat, Corn, Rye. Bi 
push, bush. bush, Dra tone oral, 
Oct. 14, °79..2,514189 2,520:180 9 saxon piel 


1,07 
Oct, 7, °78.1;768;708 185/016 19918 20025 1 aH 
16 1 
CURRENT WHOLESALE P aaah — naied 











































Sept. 15, Oct. 1 
Frour—Super to Extra State $400 4 = dhe 
** Super to Extra South’n, 4 00 . 3 ” ° 3 B68 
ixtra Genesee.......... 5 @63 53 @1% 
Superfine Western - 400 @450 5140 $78 
extra Western ......... 450 @850 550 @ 5 6 
Minnesota....... 450 @800 550 @ 90 
itive Frour, Supertine 3233 @400 335 o4-4 
ORNNBAL,. <- cccsscs 215 @ 2%5 Bs : 
OaT MEAL, # bbi ef ee ee 35 sis = @8% 
Wagat— Ail kihds of White, 100 @117 145 th 
‘ ed and Amber,.... 98 w 116 120 e iZ 
Spring.... oe 8 @110 -115 @1x 
Cor woYe low 499 @ 59 58 @ 6 
i. ee 499 @ :8 8 @ 
* Mixed 183 @ 49 5 @ 57 
WORMS anys es swings decane vs 32 @ 40 3 @ i) 
ive... 6 @ 5 @ g 
BARLEY 80 @115 8 @1% 
Hay—Bale, #100 32602222 4 @ 8% 6 @ & 
STRAW, #100 8.0.0.0. ...0 0 3 @ 65 0 @ & 
Corron— Middlings, ® Bb... R4@ 12% 10% 1 
Hops—Crop of 183, Rb ...... 8 @ 6 2B @ ys 
1818, @ D oe 7@ 18 7@ } 
: Olds, F B.........00. 3 @ 10 4@ 1 
Fe,veune- es Geese, ®@ Ib 3 @ 47% 8 £ 
Steo—Clover, West. & St. Hd 6X%@ 8 i h] 
Timothy, ®# bushel...... 250°@ — 215 @235 
Flax, ® bushel, 135 @140 1835 @137 
baer == Kentue ky, 2%4@ 12 2%@ W 
ed Leat, ®# 5 @ 40 5@ 4% 
Woot—Dom stic Fleece, #D 0 @ R 2@e@ 4 
Domestic, pulled, # Db. 18 @ 8 2@ & 
Ee 1 @ BW b@ & 
TALLOW, # b Bvceicehecnw i 5X¥@ 5% 5% "6% 
Ou-CakE—¥ ton .. ..+s 2700 @27 50 850 G8 
Pork—Mess, # barrel): 2... 900 @ 9 20 995 @10 25 
Exira Prime, @ barrel.. 825 @850 850 900 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1150 @1200 1125 @i2 
Larp, in tres, Cy ‘waeheaden 60K@655 60 @6% 
Burren—State, #0. .........6 6 @ al 12@ 
** Western.poor cathe a D. 6 @ 19 100 @ QM 
CHERSE.. ; 3@ % 5@ R 
Eaas—Fresh, @ dozen . 122 @ ii 7 @ 19 
PouLtry—Fowls, # bb.. 9@ ib 0 @ 8 
Chickens, #D..... 9@ ii Ww@ 
Boosters, 6S Sans 5 @ 7 5@ 7 
Parkeys—P BD. .....0scsccccsees 1l @ 15 ne B 
Geese, # pair.. sesesee cooee 100 @20 10 Bl1S 
Ducks, # pair... Shbueweesnbee coed 40 @ 60 0@ 
SS ee oes 10 @ 124 W@ 
Capons, # b.. 18 @ 2 3 @ & 
WooDoocK,® pair 3B @ 0 @ 
PARTRIDGE, ® pair.. 909 @1 2% 50 @1W 
SNIPE, per WES etSks conan 6 @200 50 @150 
PIGEONS, # (10Z........606 soe 3% @1% 123 @2%%K 
Grousk, # pair saawa.tesesewines 8744@ 1 00 5 @10 
APPLES, ® barrel, -~ HH @ 22 ® @13 
Pears, @ b hic 100 @40 1530 @5% 
# crate. —-@- —- @:.- 
QUINCES, @ bbl —- @ — 20 @50 
GRAPES, # — 2@ Y 3 «@ 8 
So ee 300 @350 $00 @3% 
CRAB APPL rng ‘per bbl.. — @ — 258 @30 
Pius, #bbl.. Psbnok $00 @300 500 @0 
PorAToEs. # bbl. - 100 @1%35 10 618 
Sweet, ® bb! . 150 @2%H 10 @20 
TURNIPS # bbl...... 3 @100 7 @10 
TOMATOES, # box.. 1 @ 2% 25 40 
BeANS—# bushel., 20 @200 13 @1% 
Peas—Canada, in bond. # ‘bu 0 @ — 0 = 
** — new, green, ® bag.. 125 @200 125 @1% 
CorN, GREEN # 100........... 23 @100 35 @100 
Lima BRANS, # bag... 100 @150 10 @1% 
STRING BEANS, ® ba: 50 @ 100 0 @1W 
BROOM-CORN .......- 24@ 6% 24@ 6% 
Carrots, # 100 bunche % @150 10@ — 
BEETS, new, # 100 bunches... 100 @ 1 %5 3 @1% 
CaBSAGES—@ 100............. 150 @450 1% @40 
CAULIFLOWER, # d0Z........ 100 @500 50 3 00 
Ontons—# bbl........ ........ 123 @253 150 @25 
CRANBER + per bbl...... — @ — 453 @65 
Squ ASH, @ bbl........... 600 @ % 50 VF] 
striped, er doz 100 @150 - = 
CUCUMBERS, @ 100...... o . 80 @112 -@ - 
WATERMELONS, ® 100. ... 300 @I15 00 —-@ = 
PUMPKINS, # 100 . .......... —- @ — 20 @50 
GREEN PEPPERS, # bbl....... — @ — 123 @20 
MUSKMELONS, @ bbl... » 0 @13 -@ —- 
Eaa@ PLANTS, # 100. . 50 @12%3 50 @8& 
ie Fee eee 10 @. 15 2@ 





Extraordinary activity in Stocks, Produce, and Mer- 
chandise, and resulting in very decided buoyancy in 
prices have been the features of business, of most in- 
terest during the past month. At the Stock Exchange, 
the transactions have been rapidly increasing in volume, 
until the unprecedented aggregate of 3,262,000 shares 
was reached for the week just closed, and prices have 
been worked up materially all through the list of prop- 
erties, recognized in the calls at the Board, leaving off 
more or less unsettled, through local manipulations of 
values, with a view of depression....In the Produce and 
Merchandise lines, the dealings have been on a very ex- 
tensive scale, and have resulted in another notable rite 
in values, the markets generally closing quite firmly, with 
little show of urgency on the part of holders to place 
supplies at even current figures,—the general anticipa- 
tion being of an additional improvement, and, in most 
connections, a continuously strong range of quotations, 
The business in Produce and Merchandise has been 
mainly of a legitimate character, for home consumption, 
or for export, though speculation has been also quite 


brisk in a few leading commodities. In Breadstuffs, the — 


transactions have been very large for shipment, home 
use, and on speculative account, the export movement 
having been stimulated by the reports of great defile 
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es in the produce of the crops of Western Europe, 
and the activity and buoyancy of the foreign markets, 
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Prices of Fertilizers. . A fe 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per ID. .......... 9 @9Ke, Th t Lo ‘oe 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.... 8 @3%c. a n ear 
d potash 273¢ per cent) per lb.. 1K%@1X%c t 


which have likewise contributed to quicken and strength- 
en the speculative interest here. Wheat has been ad- 
advancing rapidly in the home and foreign markets, 
reaching the highest point as we write, and showing 
ded firmness, on unusually heavy trading for prompt 
and forward delivery. Corn has also improved sharply, 
winding up strong, On & liberal business, as well for 
early, a8 for forward delivery. Rye has been ruling 
much higher, and meeting with a very ready sale, chiefly 
to export buyers. Oats have been in more urgent de- 
ynand and much dearer. Barky has been attracting 
more attention, and has been quoted towards the close 
steadier. Flour has followed Wheat in the upward move- 
ment, and has shownan important rise for the month.... 
Provisions have been ruling higher, though variable,— 
hog products meeting with most demand, chiefly from 
home trade sources. Butter and Cheese have been 
ted up several cents per pound, the former reacting 
considerably, and the latter also weakening a little 
towards the close.... Wool has been in brisk request, at 
fiigher and buoyant prices, the market closing in favor 
of holders, who are very confident, in view of. the re- 
duced and comparatively light supplies now available in 
the leading markets....Tobacco has been moderately 
active within the previous range....Cotton declined se- 
rlously under free and urgent offerings, and unfavorable 
advices from England. ...An extraordinarily active busi- 
neas has occurred in Hops, chiefly for shipment to Eng- 
jand, where the home crop failed, to a very serious ex- 
tent. Prices have been steadilyon the advance. The 
home consumption is also reviving. ...Metals of all kinds 
have been rising rapidly in price, on very free dealings. 
.. «Hides, and Leather, also, much dearer, and unusually 
active....As resulting from the wonderful revival in do- 
mestic industries, and commercial interests, the inquiry 
for Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Groceries, etc., in the 
home markets, has been of remarkable magnitude and 
urgency at hardening prices. ... Altogether the month has 
been one of the most successful, satisfactory, and en 
couraging, in the business way, which we have ever had 
occasion to review. 


Rew Work Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
WREK RNDING Beeves. Cows, Calves, Sheep. Swine. 
Sept, 15 .... .00....12,651 187 5,561 31,1: 33,661 
BOM. Z2.....cccocsen 12,658 202 3,451 37,073 = 32.391 
Sept. Ws. ..sve0e oe, 716 191 4,227 32,151 33,969 
. = Se 9,843 326 3,597 25,7538 31,546 


Total for 4 Weeks. .47,888 906 15,836 132,107 181,367 

do. for prev 4 Weeks59,358 865 17,389 141/529 97'652 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheen. Swine. 

Average per’ Week....... 11,972 226 209 = 33,027 += 32,892 

do. ws last Month ..14,839 216 4317 85.382 24.418 

do. do. prev’s Month..12,822 48 4,411 82,947 19,351 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WERK ENDING Range Larger Sales. Aver. 
Sept. Bh.......... SHA103¢C. 8¥@ 9% 9 ¢. 
... 8¥@10K%e 8¥@ 9c. 9 ¢. 

6%@10Kc. 8x a OKC. 9 ec. 

.. 6 @10%e, 84@ 9¥&c. 8X. 


Beeves.—After a somewhat uneventful market dur- 
ing the fore part of the month, the closing weck was 
marked by a surprising and disastrous falling off in the 
demand, and a corresponding decrease in prices. With- 
out any life or activity in the market, holders found it dif- 
ficult to sell any of their stock, and impossible to sell all. 
Wholesale dealers and shippers lost heavily, and at no 
previous week this year was there so munch depression, 
or 80 little desire to buy. The closing prices were 6%@ 
Tc. @ th. for Texans, to dress 55 ths. ; 7%4@8c. # Bb. for 
Colorados of the same quality ; poor native steers, 7%@ 
8¥c., to drees 56 Ibs.; good to prime steers at 8{%@9%c., 
to dress 56 Ibs., and extra at 10@10!zc., to dress 56/@58c. 
per 100....Cow's.—Common cows are without improve- 
ment, the lowest price known in this market, viz., $19, 
was paid this month for a milking cow. Good milkers 
have been in better demand, and have sold freely at $45 
per head. Extra cows have brought $55 per head.... 
Calves.—An active market has existed for good veals, 
at 6c. @ D., live weight. Grass calves have been al- 
most unsaleable at 14%c. @ .; fed calves have sold at 
34@3c., and peor to fair veals at 4@6c. Extra sold for 
6xc. @ b.... Sheep and Lambs,.—There has been 
& good demand for nearly all kinds of sheep, especially 
for heavy sheep fit fur export; for such stock 44%@5Xc. 
@ D. has been paid, and prices were firma the close at 
the same rates. Common sheep have been steady, and 
Closed at 836@4c. @ Tb. Lambs were higher at the close 
of our report, advancing 1c. @ tb. at a range of 44@ 
bXc, B t., all live weights....Swime.—Live hogs 
have weakened considerably, and without sales, are 
quoted at 3%{@4xc. # Ib. ; light pigs are quoted at 414c. 
There has been no change in dressed hogs, city dressed 
are in fair demand at 54@5x%c. ® Db. 


Prices of Feed. 





MND 55 5c20sbavecessessdusdies oaubiWas $16.00@ $18.00 
SIEIEON, 555-05 ccc eserncesssescsecest 19,00@ 20.00 
Ground Feed, per ion... ais .. wees 21.00@ 23.00 
Seen uke, pet ton.... we 40.00 
ed-meal, per ton.. . - 

» Ghendler’s Seraps, per Bit. 7@. 3 








0. — x 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. ¢. p. arg , 00 












Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per lb.... @2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.............. PA PT eee = 40.@4KC, 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per lb......  4¢.@4e. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton...... 40.00@ 15.00 
No.1, Peruy. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, ® ton..$56.50 
do, Lobos, do. do, _ do..... 47.50 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo K 56.00 
do do. rectified, per ton, 9.00p.c . 65.00 
do. do. do. do. 8.40p.c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, ® ton............---565 ++ eves 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone,...55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs..... 00 
do. do, do. Cight soils) per 1,000 Ibs.... ..25.00 
do. do. do. “A” Brand, (wheat) ® 1,000 Ibs.20.00 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal ‘én cos POP2 CONS... 000 42.00 
do do. do. medium...... do. 36.00 
do. do. do, dissolved do. 42.00 
do. Fruit. and Vine Manure........... do. 35.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, per ton 45.00 
bi Wheat do do 45.00 
* Seeding Down Manure, per ton...... 40.00 
“ ‘Turnip Manure, per ton............005 50.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per ton. ....... ..++- 40.00 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton............. 33.00 
Baugh’s Manure tor Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.'s Raw Bone Phosphate.... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00 
HOW TO GET 


$21.50---for---- $1.50 


The above may appear sensational. But see if it 
is not, in effect, what may readily be done, thus: If 
twenty persons in any neighborhood unite and con- 
tribute $1.50 each, the Publishers offer not only to 
send the American Agriciturist to each of the club 
from now to the end of 1880, but they offer, in addi- 
tion, to present to such club $20.00 worth of 
any of the S47 really Valuable Books described 
last month, pages 412 to 415. Now, let some one 
of the club be named as Keeper or Librarian, and 
let these $20.00 worth of books circulate around 
among and be read by all the members of the club, 
and be afterwards kept where al/ will have perma- 
nent access to them for reference or re-reading. 

In this way ‘each contributor of only $1.50 will 
have this Journal to the amount of $1.50, and in 
addition the full use of the $20 worth of books, 
and a permanent ownership in them, in common 
with others. Practically he gets the permanent use 
of $21.50 for his $1.50. 


It only needs some enterprising person, or two, 
or three of them, to carry this into practice in 
every neighborhood. Those who do it will be 
public benefactors. 

Note First, that there is a wide range of choice 
Books, from the best Publishers, to select from. 
The Books may be Agricultural, Horticultural, or 
any other. See the List on pages 412 to 415 in the 
Supplement to the October number. 

Note Second, that 30, 40, or even 100 persons 
may join in such an enterprise ; the larger the num- 
ber, the greater the amount each will secure. (If 
100 persons join, there will be $100.00 worth of 
Books for each to draw upon; and the same for 
any greater number or smaller number down to 
$10. See page 412, first column. 








A Magnificent FAMILY BIBLE, 

A Valuable COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 

A Very Choice Selection of GOOD BOOKS, 

A Most Excellent, Reliable WATCH, 

A Very Good Suit of CLOTHES, 

A Desirable German Student’s LAMP, 

A Varicty of Best Silver-Plated WARE, 

A Dairyman’s PERFECT MILK PAIL, 

A Great Many Things for CHILDREN, 
and 

A Hundred Other GOOD THINGS, 

are easily obtainable, without cash outlay, by almost 

any one—man, woman, or child even. For partic- 

ulars, see Premium List in Supplement of the 

October American Agriculturist, Any one not receiv- 

ing it, or desiring a copy, will be supplied on application, 











All New Subscribers for 1880, whose 
subscriptions come to hand prior to No- 
vember 5th, will receive the American 
Agriculturist for November and De- 
cember of this year without extra charge. 

Those received on and after November 
5th, and prior to December 1st, will re- 
ceive the paper for December of this year 
without extra charge. 

The above applies to AM new sub- 
scribers, from whatever source received— 
including Premium Clubs. 

Those too distant to receive this num- 
ber before November 5th, will be allowed 
10 days after its reception in due course 
of mail, to take advantage of the above 
in presenting the paper to their friends. 


The Remarkable List of 
Premiums, 


described in the large “Supplement” of our last 
ea 





issue has attracted wide attention, not only among 
our readers, but from the press of the country. 

The Supplement should be. preserved for refer- 
ence by all who received it, as a descriptive list of 
good Articles and choice Books, new and old, 


many of them new, and all useful. 


We suggest that it be looked over again careful 
ly. Note especially the first 22 articles, also those 
numbered 28, 31, 35, 51, 53, &4, 60-8, 77, 79, 80, 81, 
92 to 115, 125 to 182, 159, 160, 176 to 184, 185, 
209, 212, 218, 219, 220, 248 to 258, 269, 274, 341-8, 
and 349-51. There is hardly a family in the whole 
country that does not desire and need one or more 


of these articles as a premium, or by purchase. 


There is not’a town or neighborhood in all the 
country where one or more persons of a little en- 
terprise, may not secure one, two, or three of these 
excellent premium articles without money outlay, 
and at the same time confer.a real benefit upon 
every person they shall gather into a premium list 
of subseribers, and readers. It only needs the will 
—the determination—to do it, and it will be ac- 
complished. ; 

(HIS MONTH isa good time for the work, All 
new names for 1880 are erltered at once to receive the 
paper the balance of this year without extra charge. This 
applies to all new subscribers, including premium lists. 

Ge N. B.-—Premium tists coatehiing two or more 
names, may be made up of both new subscribers, and 
old ones renewing for another year. 
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R easons hanksgivin g every kind of business is active. Our space being limit- ee 

onl wun ed, we close with the words of the gentleman who has Sundry H i bugs. 


Omitting the many moral reasons that prompt a hearty 
giving of Thanks, let us glance at a few of the material 
ones. First of all may be named the splendid weather 
which has prevailed all over the country. Up to this 
writing, October 15, the tenderest out-door plants have 
been scarcely nipped in this latitude, and killing frosts 
have occurred in only very limited localities. Every 
day’s freedom from such frosts during the first part of 
September was worth at least a million dollars to the 
corn crop. The continued genial weather for the latter 
part of September and first half of October, not only ma- 


* tured all the summer crops, and extended the good 


pasture season, but it has also greatly facilitated the 
putting in of a large area of winter grain, and the finish- 
ing up of the summer and autumn work upon the farm. 
Taking the country together, the weather has been just 
what the united wishes and wisdom of the great agri- 
cultural class would have asked for ! 

The terrible war we passed through, which led to 
the financial depression and disasters of the five years 
past and the load of debt, was greatly prolonged if not 
doubled and more, by the active sympathy of Great 
Britain and, in a measure, of other western nations of 
Europe—where some classes would have rejoiced at 
the downfall of republican institutions in the New 
World. Does it not seem as if Providence had inter- 
posed in our behalf, when we recall the fact that for 
three years past our country has been blessed with won- 
derful crops, while the failure of them abroad has 
opéned a market for our immense surplus? And this 
year, when we needed just such help to aid in the trying 
ordeal! of returning te a seund currency, we have the 
climax of great crops and unprecedented foreign demand. 


Last month we wrote of the great increase of exports, 
and the inflowing tide of Gold to pay for them. The 
current has scarcely lessened. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 10th 
the imports of specie amounted to $44,294,979, of 
which $41,538,895 have arrived since Aug. Ist. Of this 
amount, $12,826,806 came from Great Britain ; $24,255,903 
from the Continent of Europe; $4,406,186 from the West 
Indies and South America,—the whole sum being only a 
part of the balance to our credit, after deducting our im- 
ports, our paymaat of foreign indebtedness, and for 
Bonds returned home.—Look a moment at the following 
two lines from our market reports, in which we have re- 
duced the flour to its equivalent of wheat. The first 
line shows the exports from New York City alone, from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 10; and the second line the average ex- 
ports from the same place during the three years 1875, 
1876, and 1877, the last (1877) being the beginning of otr 
greatly increased exports. 

Exports from New York, January 1 to October 10. 


Bushels of Wheat. Corn. Rye. 
J 64,578,000 28,815,000 3,504,000 
1875-2, Average. ..23.912,652 14,996,136 534,395 








Difference. . . .40,665,343 13,818,864 2,969,605 
Increase about..170 per cent. 92 percent. 556 per cent. 
And now as to the prices—the returns received. In 
writing of our great Dairy interests last month, and ex- 
pressing our sympathy with those who were suffering 
on account of the unremunerative returns, we offered 
the encouragement that the then state of things would 
not long continue. The improvement has come sooner, 
or at least much more rapidly, than we dared to predict, 
or even hope for. As compared with the August prices, 
Cheese has advanced over 100 per cent, thus doubling its 
selling value, and Butter has gone up 60 to 70 per cent. 
The following figures from our market reports, which 
give a wide range of wholesdie prices for the various 
grades, will show the advance in some leading prodacts: 





Augustii. October 15. 
Flour, Superfine to Extra State. .$3.30@$4.75  $5.10@$6.25 
Flour “— e Western........ 3.30@ 4.15 5.10@ 5.60 
Wheat, al) kinds of White........ 1.00@ 115  129@ 152 
Wheat, Spring............. B@ 1.03 1.19@ 141 
BPD, .ccccseors Be 67 Se@ 8 
Corn, mixed.. uU@ 46 55@ 57 
Wool, Domestic Fleec 18@ 4 Re@ 46 
Pork, Mess at «+» 8.75@ 9.20 9.95@10.25 
a ee 5.0@ 6.20 6.05@ 6.85 
Butter, State, per Ib.............. 5@ 17 Re 
Butter, Western poor to fancy... 5@ 17 0@ 27 
GISIE; a pecccsccee .+-ccvqnrobdeccce 5% 5@ 12 


Is not this last table alone a sufficient cause for thanks- 
giving on the part of the great class of producers? But 








for a quarter of a century been in our markets daily, and 
has made up our reports during all that time: “ Alto- 
gether the past month has been onc of the most suc- 
cessful, satisfactory, and encouraging in the business 
way, which we have ever had occasion to review.” 





containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Can We Recommend Them ?—Several have 
written to the Editor concerning ‘he articles offered on 
the Premium List, asking if we can recommend this, or 
know that to be good, etc. To answer these and to an- 
ticipate similar inquiries, we would say, that we know 
that every article offered as a Premium was selected with 
the greatest care, and had a thorough examination by one 
or more of the firm; and we are sure that there is nota 
single article there that is not the best of its kind, and 
if one wishes such an article he need not fear its quality. 





Messrs. Hooker’s Grapes.— Many who were at 
the meeting of the American Pomological Society. at 
Rochester, in September last, visited the nurseries of 
Messrs. H. E. Hooker & Co., especially to see his grape- 
vines. It would be difficult to find a specimen vineyard 
in which the vines were so carefully trained, or which 
could show such an abundant crop of fruit. The vines 
were trained with horizontal arms and upright canes, 
and so successfully that there was rarely a blank. To 
prevent injury by birds, wasps, etc., Mr. Hooker ran 
a piece of mosquito netting or similar fabric along 
the trellis on both sides, and as in this method of 
training, the fruit is restricted to a narrow space, a large 
vineyard could be protected in this manner with little 
expense. We saw here the original vine of the Brighton 
grape, a marvel of fruitfulness. This variety, to our 
taste, ranks among the very best of our native grapes. 
There were several good judges present at the time, 
some of whom regarded the Brighton as preferable to 
the Delaware—an opinion in which we can concur. 





Ashton’s Salt--Premiums,—In addition to the 
regular premiums at the Dairy Fair to be held next 
month, Messrs. Francis D. Moulton & Co., agents in 
this country, for Ashton’s Factory Filled Salt, offer $500 
in premiums to be awarded in sums of $50, $75, and 
$100, for butter and cheese salted with Ashton’s salt. 





Tree Planting Laws of Iowa,—lIt can scarce- 
ly be said hereafter that farmers bear all the burdens of 
taxation, and have none of the emoluments derived from 
public expenditures. The exemptions from taxation 
claimed in Iowa under the Tree Planting Law the present 
year, as returned by the State Auditor, amount to 
$5,919,730, upon which the tax is estimated to be 
$178,492. This saving in payments of taxes and the 
possession of the fruit trees, together with the improve- 
ments of property resulting therefrom, amount in the 
whole toa respectable bonus. As the exemption amounts 
to $100 for each acre of orchard planted, it follows that 
there have been nearly 60,000 acres of fruit trees planted; 
but 18 counties in the State fail to make claims, and 3 
counties claim over $200,000 each; a remarkable report. 





‘6 Worm»? for a Name.—‘M.G. S.,” Volcano, 
W. Va. Your specimen is the well known “ White Grub,”’ 
the larva state, not of a moth, but of a beetle, the common 
May-Beetle, or June-bug, Dor-bug, etc., the brown beetle 
that, attracted by light, enters the house, and bounces 
about the ceiling and wall so noisily. The Grub and its 
work have been frequently described by us; It is a gene- 
ral feeder, eating not only geraniums and potatoes, as in 
your case, but everything from the roots of grass, to those 
of young trees. No remedy thus far known, but to x, 
whenever met with; in the grub state when plowing, in 
the beetle state when it appears. When a plant wilts, 
look at the root and a Grub will usually be found. 





We do net often 
mary but we arama 
almost to the ext; ' 
good nature when ae - 
we have said about stock 
Speculations, there still 
come letters, often Several g 
day, asking either i¢ 
particular cirenlar does not 
present. an exception to our 
general remarks, or statin, 
the whole case asi itwereg 
perfect novelty, and asking 
our opinion of the scheme 
Many letters ask as to the 
fesponsibility of the Parties 
sending out the circulars or 
publishing the attractive ag. 
vertisements, ete, Now, let 
us say just once more opp 
say on this subject, and we 
= hope our readers will-acce t 
it as final, for we are really tired of going over the same 
ground again and again. We have answered scores of 
letters by mail, in order to avoid saying anything. more 
in print, but yet they come, and keep coming, Please 
attend! Individuals and firms, by attractive Circulars 
aud advertisements, show how by small investments 
large sums may be made. - They show this by an abund. 
ance of figures, and “ figures "’—it is proverbial—* won't 
lie.” The usual proposition is to send the parties cer. 
tain sums, which said parties will use in speculating in 
the Stock Market. There is a plausible attempt to show 
by figures how a certain sum must make a large profit if 
invested in “ puts and calls,” ‘special privileges,” ang 
all the rest of it. Most of our letters inquire as to the 
money responsibility of the advertisers, and ask if they 
will do as they agree. So far as our inquiries go, the ad. 
vertisers appear to have abundant capital, and the ques. 
tion naturally arises, if s0 much money is to be 
why they do not make it themselves. Whether they will 
do as they agree, we can not say, but know nothing to 
the contrary, as, so far as we have observed, they do not 
“agree "? to do much besides receive the money. Now, 
to answer all letters, for we are through with writing in- 
dividual replies, we would say, that no business man in 
New York City would be known to be concerned in the 
speculations. His credit would be gone at once, No 
clerk, cashier, teller, book-keeper, or any other in bank, 
insurance company, mercantile firm, or whatever place 
of trust, would have it known that he was engaged in 
** Wall St. Speculations,” as he is well aware that his place 
would be taken from him at once. This is the esteem in 
which such matters are held by the solid men of business, 
Now, if our readers think that they know better than the 
substantial merchants and bankers, with abundant op- 
portunities to know all about Wall St. and its ways, let 
them act upon their knowledge. We have for years ad- 
vised leaving such schemes to those who can afford to 
invest in them. If they will acquire their knowledge 
through personal experience, let them take the conse 
quences. No doubt many readers think we devote too 
mach space to this matter. Could they see the number 
of letters that come to us, and the earnestness of the 
writers, they would think we were right in attempting to 
save hundreds from venturing their hard earnings in such 
schemes....Although there has long been a law 


PROHIBITING THE USE OF THE MAILS 


by lottery dealers, it has been for the most part a dead 
letter, and though some were at first deterred, circulars, 
tickets, and the rest have been carried by the mails a 
freely as ever. Recently Postmasters have had “a mk 
ing” from Headquarters at Washington, which, if gen 
erally observed, must practically break up the lottery 
business—until some method is devised to get around, or 
over, or under it, Perhaps this may make papers which 
ADVERTISE LOTTERY SCHEMES, 
in face of the fact of their illegal character, a little cau- 
tious, and the uncertainty of the business, if no higher 
motive, may induce them to exclude such notices from 
their columns.. .Among the many swindles that are in- 
tended especially for the ‘ benefit” of farmers is* 
‘‘THE VITATIVE COMPOUND,” 
which came to us some time ago, with the most remark: 
ableclaims. Itis sold by one Bingham, of Pennsylvania, 
and is claimed to be patented by one Waugaman, We 
shall presently show this name is nog the only gammon 
that there is abontit. It is sold in boxes, holding about 
two ounces, for $1, and cheap at that when we consider 
what it is claimed it will do. We are told that the stuff 
“Ig PURELY CHEMICAL IN ITS CHARACTER 

and effects, containing, in a condensed form, those ingte- 
dients so generally deficient in the soil [we should hope — 
they might be !] and yct so cssential to the immediate — 
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in germination of the seed, and the vigorous 
~ een evel of the plant.”—All sorts of claims, 
«more vigorous and rapid growth,” etc, etc., are made, 
but the claim that struck us most reads: ‘It is applied di- 
rectly to the seed, and not scattered broadcast, a8 many 
fertilizers are.” It is said that Liebig once predicted 
the time when the manure for a whole field could be 
carried in the vest pocket, but here we don’t manure the 
fidd at all. We goto headquarters, and 

MANURE THE SEED. 

just as the boy Franklin proposed that his father say 
Grace over the whole barrel of pork. Then, so very “vi- 
tative” is the stuff, that we learn that it will not only 
protect the seed, but ‘the shoot, against wire-worms, 
and grubs.” So powerful the stuff that we wonder any 
pox could hold it. We, with proper care, laid the box 
aside for further examination, and, impossible as it may 
seem, it was actually forgotten. But this compound was 
so “ vitative” that it turned up in North Carolina, and 
our friend, Prof. A. R. LeDoux, the State Chemist, made 
it show its ‘‘purely chemical” “character” in the 
“twinkling ofa gaily-pot.’””. This ‘‘ Vitative Compound,” 
according to Prof. LeDoux, contains 

NOT ONE FERTILIZING INGREDIENT, 


but isa miserable mixture of Sugar of Lead and White 
Vitriol!—Acetate of Lead and Sulphate of Zinc !—and 
the wonderful Wa-gammon, who is said to have patented 
it, didn’t know enough about chemical compounds to be 
_aware that these two salts would decompose one another, 
so that, practically, the seed would be wetted with a lit- 
tle Acetate of Zinc! The stuff cost about 4 cents, and 
sold for a dollar, which might be called a “ living profit.”’ 
THE NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION 

has done a very good thing in exposing this humbug, 
and we thank it for the analysis of the “ Vitative Com- 
pound,”’....But the science of humbng, like other sci- 
ence, knows no country—it belongs tothe world. The 
farmers over the border in Canada are not neglected. We 
have a handbill which sets forth 


ANOTHER SPECIAL HUMBUG FOR FARMERS. 


Geo. A. Kay—he has patented, and he will sell to farm- 
ers for $5 the inestimable right to make their own ma- 
nure—not only that, but they can make it in “ fifteen new 
and most economical ways known.”’ For his money the 
farmer gets tables (not vege-tables, we fear,) by which 
he can “at once tell to a pound of each element which he 
has cropped from his soil, and will know to a pound 
what elements to add back,’’ which is something won- 
derful. A correspondent writes that the whole affair 
consists in adding Lime and Potash to a compost heap. 
The funny thing about it is that the chap claims that 


NO ONE CAN USE POTASH WITHOUT HIS PERMIT, 
and our friend asks us if he would run any risk in using 
Potash without paying for the right todo so. Perhaps this 
Kay has control of wood-ashes also! We are quite sure 
there is no patent that can prevent the use ofanything you 
please on your land. At most, this Kay only claims to 
have patented his “ inscriptions,” whatever they may be. 
....We have a brand new humbug—not precisely a “‘ new 

- species,” as a naturalist would say, but a “ well-marked 
variety.” We will call it 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE DODGE, 


& variety of the ‘‘ Hotel Dodge,” but more pleasing than 
that, as people dun’t make themselves unpleasant by dy- 
ing, but merely go away. Thus writes F. B. Wickizer, 
-of Great Bend Village, Susquehanna Co., Pa., unto Mr. 
D., of a town in Indiana: 

“‘T have not heard from you since you left in April. I 
found your address on a paper in your things. If you 
want the watches and | tee P pare left with me I can send 

‘them by mail if you will send me the $1.50 you owe me 
for board, and 25 cents for postage or, I will send them by 
express if you send me the $1.50 only. I could have sold 
4 of your watches for twenty Dollars eath to a fellow who 
went away last week. [Go West, young man! go West! !] 
Please send the money for the things as soon as possible 


‘ orl shall be oblige to sell some of them for fg 
F. B, Wickizer 


Very Truly 

P.S. We have 23 boarders here, some are city people.” 
That last touch shows ‘‘a grace beyond the reach of 
art.” “ We have 23 boarders *—you don’t say so! Yet 
even this didn’t cover the hook. Wickizer must feel 
very much disgusted to learn that he fished in the wrong 
place, and as his correspondent happened to be a boy 
who “has never been out of his native State,”’ he may say 
that “the minnows stole his bait.” Boy that he is, he 
redds the American Agriculturist, and with proper indig- 

nation, he denounces Wickizer’s statement 

‘AS SIMPLY A FALSEHOOD,” 
and “sends it to ns (you) as a humbug.” He truly says: 
“Tflewed him $1.50, and he had the jewelry of mine, 
what wonld he care where I were? He wouldn’t take 
‘the time and expense to hunt me up.”’....Oh! Master 
* Charlie, if older heads but had your wisdom--the wisdom 
to look beyond the bait, and see the hook—the hardest 
kind of common sense to see things-as they are, there 
“would be no need for us to warn people against hum- 








bugs. Our friend Charlie is in luck, Besides the oppor- 
tunity of getting all those watches and jewelry by pay- 
ing his old board bill, he has a chance of getting rich. 
““THE ROYAL POPULAR MONTHLY GIFT SOIREES”’ 
sends him a batch of tickets, 10 of them, which he has 
only to sell, and remit $5, and they will send him one 
ticket in a drawing “in which every ticket will win a 
Prize.”’ Mr. “ Soirees,”’ it is one comfort to know that 
your jig will soon be up. Nomore Post-office for you.... 
In medical matters, there has been nothing new for a 
long, long time. The most frequent in this line are the 
‘*Formula,” or ‘Free Recipe” chaps. These quacks 
pretend to have either been missionaries themselves, or 
to have had their recipes, for either 
CONSUMPTION OR NERVOUS DEBILITY 

“placed in their hands by a missionary,” and thus get 
their advertisements in the columns of the religious pa- 
pers. We must make for the 100th (more or less) time, a 
general answer to the inquiries that we can not answer 
separately, that all but one of these ‘‘ Free Recipes ”’ that 
we have examined, call for articles which have no 
existence. The names are a mere jargon, and have no 
more real meaning than ‘‘Hydrofoetidygumbo.”” The 
circulars state that the drugs are very rare, or do not 
keep well, and that the advertiser has a stock of the gen- 
uine to sell at cost—the cost being $3 to $5. Itis all a 
miserable humbugging dodge, and all the worse because 
played under the cover of the missionary cause. 


“Harvard and Arboriculture. 


eh 

There is a general impression that our older Universi- 
ties are somewhat behind the age, and do not meet the 
requirements of the present time. Harvard is certainly 
not open to this charge, for besides other indications of 
a progressive spirit in iis management, it has recently 
established a Professorship of Arboriculture, which is, if 
we mistake not, the first in any academic institution in 
the country. The fund left by the late James Arnold, of 
New Bedford, Mass., having been transferred by its 
Trustees to Harvard, ‘‘The James Arnold Professorship 
of Arboriculture in HarvardUniversity” has been founded, 
and its chair has been filled by choosing Mr. Charles S. 
Sargent to the Professorship. We do not see how a dif- 
ferent selection could have been made, as another so 
well qualified for the position, by natural tastes, or by 
acquired knowledge, could hardly be found. Prof. Sar- 
gent has heretofore .been connected with Harvard as 
Director of the Arboretum and of the Botanic Garden. 
While the new arrangement leaves him in full conttol of 
the Arboretum, it is to be regretted that it deprives the 
Garden of his services. In the few years that he has held 
the directorship of the Garden, the improvement there has 
been strongly marked, and whatever may be its future, 
the work already done by him in bringing the Garden 
into shape must have a permanent value, While the 
work thus far done at the Arboretum of Harvard has been 
preparatory, yet as a center of arboriculture, it. has al- 
ready had a marked effect upon tree planting and tree 
culture in Massachusetts. But such influences are not 
bounded by State lines, whatever is done in one State be- 
ing usefat in every other; hence the founding and de- 
velopment of this Arboretum is by no means a matter of 
merely local interest, but its experiences and teachings 
are of great value to tree-planters throughout the coun- 
try. But few, other than those who know of the interior 
workings of such an establishment as this Arboretum, 
are aware of its far-reaching influence, or of the vast cor- 
respondence required of its Director, to answer letters 
from abroad as well as from inquirers at home. With 
such a center as this, and ander the competent control of 
Professor Sargent, Harvard is exerting an educational 
influence which will be felt far beyond its academic halls, 
and this will, in time, prove that, in providing a fund 
for the promotion of Arboriculture, James Arnold, the 
New Bedford merchant, * builded better than he knew.” 





A Dictionary—Usetul and Cheap.—People 
who have noother books, want a Dictionary, and the fact 
of this general want, has induced certain rogues to use the 
Dictionary as a swindling medium. From the nature of 
the case, a Dictionary can not be reduced below a cer- 
tain size, and have it retain its usefulness. One of the 
best of the smaller works of this kind, is the “ American 
Popular Dictionary,” which, fora dollar, gives, besides 
the Dictionary proper, a large number of treatises and 
tables most useful for reference to every individual. 





The Beating of Eggs is a simple matter, for 
one can do it with a fork, or with a bundle of small twigs, 
Small as the operation seems to be, the amount of inven- 
tive talent that has been expended upon still further sim- 
plifiying it, is really astonishing. A few years ago we 
had the curiosity to look up and bring together the vari- 
ous egg-beaters, and the result was an accumulation of 
machines that was surprising. In egg-beating, as in 
other such matters, there are certain essentials, and these 





we found to be combined very 7 Dy etely in the ‘‘ Dover 
(Boston, Mass.,) Egg-Beater””—a ter hard to beat. 





Preserving Celery in Wiunter.—“J. L. L.” 
and others. Though we give each year in the ‘Notes about 
Work” brief seasonable directions for putting away 
Celery for the winter, it would appear that many do not 
look there, but finding no special article on the subject, 
write to us concerning it. It would be well in all such 
cases to consult the ‘ Notes,” not only of the current 
month, but for one or two earlier numbers. As to Celery 
—nothing is easier than to keep it for the winter.—Heat 
and hard freezing are to be avoided, either will cause de- 
cay. Dig a trench in a place where water will drain off, 
a foot wide, and deep enough to take in the whole length 
of the celery. When there is danger of freezing weather 
—moderate frosts do not hurt it—take up the celery and 
set it up in the trench, putting in the plants as close as 
they will stand, with no earth between, and put on a 
light covering of straw or leaves. As the cold increages, 
add more covering, and. when winter has fairly set in, 
increase the covering to about a foot ; and put over boards 
lengthwise, to shed rain. Celery thus stored may be got 
at when wanted, and if water does not get into the 
trenches will keep well until the spring months, If one 
has a cool cellar, celery may be kept in that. Take any 
oid boards. and khock.together long: narrow boxes 9 
inches or so wide, and of a hight a little less than that 
of the plants, and as long as may be convenient; place 
these boxes in the cellar, and put an inch or two of 
soil in the bottom of each; set the celery in them 
the same as in the trenches, and if to stand side by 
side do not put them nearer than 9 inches. The object is 
to avoid a solid mass of celery, which will heatand decay. 
If the cellar has an earth bottom, the boxes may be re- 
placed by hoard trenches, the boards held up by stakes 
driven in the cellar bottom, and a paseage-way between 
them. Keep as cool as possible without freezing, 





A Wonderful Liguid.—Two ounces of a clear, 
colorless liquid in a bottle, for which we paid 10 cents. 
Had we needed a pound, it conld have been bonght for 
30 cents. Forty years ago, we saw the sanie liquid sold 
for $3 an onnce! But that is not the most wonderful 
thing about it. A stick of Sulphur, solid, brittle, and 
light yellow, as every one knows roll Brimstone tobe. A 
stick of Charcoal, solid, brittle, and black—and as unlike 
Sulphur as can well be. By proper treatment, this Sul- 
phur and Charcoal were brought together, united, and 
made to form this clear, bright liquid! Can there be any- 
thing more wonderful than this? The Sulphur has lost 
its yellow, the Charcoal its black, the solid form of both 
has disappeared, and here we have a liquid, and so vola- 
atile that it appears to not like-being a liquid, but is 
ready to pass off into vapor at a slight provocation. 
What greater marvel than this? What of the wonders of 
chemistry can be more striking? None, save it be the 
water, the salt, the wood, the—well, the everything 
around us. But to the liquid, which is known as Bisul- 
phide of Carbon. If Charcoal, which is Carbon, is burned 
in the air, the oxygen of the air unites with the Carbon, 
to form Carbonic Acid, ordinarily an invisible gas, but 
which can be, though with great difficulty, condensed in- 
to a liquid and a solid. If, instead of burning Carbon 
(Charcoal) in the air, we burn it in the vapor of Sulphur, 
—a thing readily done—the Sulphur and Carbon unite, 
but in this case, the product in passing through a proper 
cooling tube, will appear as a liquid, the liquid in ques- 
tion, the Bésulphide of Carbon—and a very peculiar liquid 
itis. If one tries to mix it with water, he will find that 
the two separate as readily as of! and water, and the Bi- 
sulphide, being nearly one-fourth heavier, goes to the 
bottom; but with Alcohol and Ether it mixes readily. It 
is very volatile, evaporating readily at ordinary tempera- 
ture, and it would be very difficult te keep, but for the 
fact that it does not mix with water, and that a layer of 
water on its surface prevents it from evaporating. Its 
odor is exceedingly disagreeable. When heated, it i 
at about 115°. It burns readily, with a bluish flame, and 
with the odor of Sulphurous Acid, with which all who 
have lighted Sulphur matches are familiar. The remark- 
able reduction in price already mentioned, would indicate 
that there has been an increased demand, and its manu- 
facture on a large scale. At the period of higit price re- 
ferred to, it was known only as a chemical curiosity. 
Now it is made by the ton, This increased demand is 
due to its remarkable solvent properties. The Béisulphide 
is the best solvent for India-rubber and Gntta-percha, 
and it is largely used in the manufactures of these ar- 
ticles. It dissolves Sulphur, Phosphorous, various Res- 
ins, etc., and is used in various processes in the arts. 
One use is in the extraction of various oils; the Bi- 
sulphide veadily dissolves both volatile and fixed ofjs, 
and in many cases affords the most ready method of ex- 
tracting these from leaves, nuts, etc., the Bisulphide be- 
ing evaporated. Our story of a stick of Charcoal anda roll 
of Sulphar is already too long, but enough has been said 
to show that they may produce a truly wonderful liquid. 
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Plants and Plant Food.—Some plants are sur- 
face feeders, i. ¢., their roots are short, usually small, and 
numerous, and only penetrate the upper portions of the 
soil, as in the case of the onion, turnip, and the c2reals, 
though the latter are perhaps medium, rather than shal- 
low feeders. It is easy to see that such crops must de- 
rive their nonrishment from that portion of the soil which 
their roots penetrate, and are therefore surface exhanst- 
ing. On the other hand, clover, lucerne, and the long 
roots, as carrots, parsnips, etc., are deep feeders, and ex- 
haustive to the lower portions of the soil. These facts 
have a direct bearing on the succession of crops, and the 
application of fertilizers. Ifa fertilizer is apptied to the 
Jand, it tends downward, and its descent depends upon 
the solubility of the substance and the porosity of the 
soil. To have, therefore, the least loss and the quickest 
returns, a surface feeding crop is the ene to which to 
apply the fertilizer, and this crop should be followed by 

-adeeper feeder the next season, which will bring the 
sinking food to the surface again. It isin this capacity 
that the clover crop is so valuable ina rotation. It is a 
great point to keep the plant-food within the reach of the 
roots of the plant, and it can be best done by applying it 
to a surface feedinz crop, and follow it up (down rather) 
by a deep feeder, the roots of which penetrate far down. 





Brick Making on the Hudson River.— 
Those who fear that the disappearance of timber will 
canee a want of building material, may be reassured 
when they learn the great extent of the brick manufacture 
on the clayey banks of the Hudson River. In travelling 
from New York to Albany along the River, one may 
count over 150 yards, each of which is now making from 
20 to 140 thon<and bricks per day. In 1878, 3,226,120,000 
bricks were made, and 3,652 men employed, at an average 
of $1.25 per day, so that each man produced about 1,000,- 
000 of bricks. Haverstraw is the center of the indastry, 
and 40 yards, one of which is the largest on the river, are 
worked in the vicinity. Labor-saving machinery of the 
best kind is now used, and the smallest yards employ 
these machines for molding and pressing the brick. 





Mulleins.—‘“ What more stately plants for the ‘ wild 
garden’ can be found than onr common Mulleins ?” is 
the highly commendatory question asked in one of 
the leading English gardening journals. ‘‘The Great 
American Velvet Plant” is held in high esteem by the 
lovers of the beautiful, across the water, while with us it 
is ranke! only as a weed. They call it noble, with its 
“sturdy spike of yellow flowers above a wealth of bold 
foliage, all enrapt in a thick coating of grey, felted hairs.” 
We call it a coarse, stiff, ungainly intruder, unworthy the 
room which it too often occupies. This is another illus- 
tration of the fact that the commonness of a plant, and 
the eage with which it may be grown, affects the esteem 
in which it is held. Ourcommon Poke Root is highly 
valued in Europe, and it is really a most statcly and bean- 
tifal plant, which would be valned here were it costly. 

Sulphate of Iron for Grape Mildew.-—Dr. 
A. W. Saxe, of South Clara, Cal., has reported to the 
California Academy of Sciences to the effect that he has 
made a thorough trial of Copperas (Sulphate of Iron) as 
a remedy for grape mildew and grape rot, with marked 
success. <A solution of Copperas, four pounds to five 
gallons of water, is made, and applied to the trunk and 
branches of the vine, they being previously scraped to 
remove ati loose and dead bark. The matter is worthy 
the attention of grape-growers troubled with the mildew. 





North Carolina Experimental Station.— 
Dr. A. R. LeDoux, Chemist, in charge of this Station, has 
just sent out a Report of the investigations for the past 

_year. The examinations of seeds as to their purity has 
revealed some striking mixtures; the Dodder seed, for 
example, making up a good part of some Clover seed. 
The treatment of the Velvet grass (Holcus lanatus), show- 
ing that this generally considered worthless grass is of 
merit as a renovater of worn-out lands in the Southern 
States, has already been noticed by us, and is of real 
valne. An analysis of the Cow-pea of the Sonthern States 
supplies what has long been needed, and gives informa- 
tion that can be found nowhere else. The last third of 
the Report is devoted to the analyses of fertilizers. which 
has done much to free the market of worthless brands, 
and raise the best fertilizers to their proper place. This 
portion of the work of the Experiment Station is perhaps 
that in which its utility is more directly manifest than 
in any other; for it must have already saved large sums 
to the farmers of the State, and will save still more in the 
fature. ‘North Carolina has a right to be proud of the ad- 

_ Wanced position she has taken in agricultural matters, 

and may already be cited as an example to other States. 

It would be of untold benefit if every intelligent farmer 

in the State could have this Report and study its teachings. 





International Dairymen’s Convention.— 
A Convention of Dairymen is to be held December 9th, in 
connection with the International Dairy Fair. The rea- 





sons for this meeting are stated in the following call: 
“The indications from every part of the country point to 
the great necessity for the combined effort of all persons 
interested in dairy cattle, to collect and disseminate an- 
thenticated records of the yields of dairy cows, to the end 
that we may with far greater precision, intelligence, and 
method than it is now possible to do, improve and fix in 
our various breeds of cattle higher and more persistent 
milking qualities, and the ability to transmit those good 
qualities to their offspring. To accomplish this purpose, 
we, the undersigned, agree to meet in Convention at the 
American Institute, in New York City, December 9th, at 
12 o’clock m., and organize an association for testing and 
recording the yields of dairy cows.’ This call is signed 
by a number of the leading dairymen of the country. 

Agricultural Depression.—Thc British “ Roy- 
al Commission on Agricultural Depression” has agreed 
upon the following heads of inquiry: (1), Condition of 
farms; (2), of farmers; (3), of laborers; (4), land laws ; 
(5), land tenure; (6), agricultural education; (7), condi- 
tion of estates; (8), agricultural statistics ; (9), returns of 
exports and imports; (10), foreign importations. Full 
and accurate answers to the many questions which fall 
under the various heads, will be of great value to others 
besides those living in Great Britain. Under the last di- 
vision, “ the cost of the article at the American port, the 
freight, the profits made by the several middlemen,” etc., 
will be of direct interest to us,producers,exporters,and all. 





Tea Culture in the U. S.—Some of the daily 
papers.have been very fast to accuse the present Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture with an attempt to introduce the 
culture of the Tea-plant into this country, and to treat it 
as a subject for ridicule. These papers have been, as 
they often are in all matters relating to agriculture, very 
wide of the mark. In the first place, whatever the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done in the way of encourag- 
ing Tea-culture in this country, was done long before the 
unfortunate appointment of Le Duc, and in whatever of 
blame or ridicule at'aches to the matter he has no share, 
excepting so far as he attempted to claim the honor 
or prestige of originating the idea. But is the cul- 
ture of Tea in the U. S. a proper subject for blame 
or for ridicule? The editors of these papers think 
that itis. Men who have devoted years of thonght and 
experiment to the subject think very differently. As an 
indication that the subject is of no trivial character, but 
is worthy of scrions consideration, the N. Y. Horticul- 
tural Society invited Mr. William Saunders, the long-time 
Superintendent of the Gardens at the Dept. of Agricu)- 
ture, to address them on Tea Culture in the U. S., which 
he did on Oct. %th last. Mr. Saunders, who has held his 
present position in the Dept. from its first organization, 
has been interested in Tea culture for many years.‘ Hav- 
ing established the fact that the plant was quite hardy at 
Washington, and of course in all localities sonth of that, 
he set about utilizing this knowledge. It will be ob- 
served that he did not at once undertake to get up a 
‘Great United States Consolidated Home-grown Tea 
Company—Limited *—with an astonishing array of fig- 
ures and wonderful profits—on paper. But he did try to 
show that every family south of a certain line, expending 


‘annually from $5 upwards for tea, could save these sums 


by growing their own tea; the light labor of picking the 
leaves, and of drying them, being done by the members 
of the family. Believing that there was much unneces- 
sary manipulation about the Chinese methods of prepar- 
ing tea, Mr. Saunders has not hesitated to say that he be- 
lieves that in time American ingenuity applied to this 
will greatly simplify the curing of the leaf, and that ulti- 
mately it may become a regular crop. We think that 
whatever of credit is due for the introduction of tea into 
this country, belongs mainly to Mr. 8.; that he has seen 
the importance of a gradual rather than a spasmodic 
growth of the industry, and we regard the whole matter 
ag one worthy of judicious encouragement rather than— 
what is too often scen—ill-considcred ridicule. 





Early and Late Sowing of Wheat,.—Prof. 
Thorne, of the Ohio State University, has been carrying 
on some experiments with the early and late sowing of 
wheat. The early sowings, Sept. 9 and 16, were injured 
by the Hessian Fly. The third sowing, Sept. 23, proved 
the best—36 bushels per acre—and the two later sowings, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 7%, were 82 and 26 bushels, a very rapid 
decrease. This single set of experiments, so far as it 
goes, wonld indicate that neither the early nor late sow; 
ing is best, but the medium between them—late enough 
to escape the greatest ravages of the fly, and not so late 
that a poor start is made before winter sets in. 

The Western N. Y. Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair.—Feeling that the State of N. Y. was too 
large for its agriculture to be adequately represented at 
one Fair, a number of farmers and others in the western 
part of the State formed a Society, and for several years 
past have held an exhibition. This year the show was 








at Rochester, and on the same date with the m 
the Am. Pomological Society. The Fair was 
Trotting Park, grounds admirably suited to the 

Onur visit was on a miserably drizzly day timo 
thing was wet and uncomfortable; still we otidaal 
sufficient to show that the exhibition compared fay = 
with those held by the State Society, and we mee 
in spite of several unfavorable days, it was on the y a 
a success, A look about the grounds at this and oan 
other fairs this fall, suggests the thoncht that our faj 
are quite too much the mediums of enterprising i “ 
keepers. If John Jones transfers the contents of a 
dry-goods shop, and Wm. Robinsor. curries his stock f 
hats and caps to the Fair, it may be very well to ie 
known the shops of Jones and Robinson, but we fai] to 
see how it helps the agriculture of Western N. Y. > 
would seem that the time had come fora proper ois 
sideration of the objects of our fairs, and for the managers 
to see if they can not be conducted more for the instrac 
tion and benefit of farmers than they are at present, Size 
is not always a mark of excellence. Our remarks are mere. 
ly enggested by, but do not especially apply to the West. 
ern New York Fair, which, incommon with many others 
was faulty in this respect, but asa whole, most creditable, 


eeting of 
held at the 





“ MEr.,?? or 6 Esq., or 0.—To “Inquirer,” ao 
far as we have observed, the present custom in good 80- 
ciety favors the use of the prefix ‘‘ Mr.,” instead of the 
suffix ‘‘Zsq..” when directing a letter to any gentleman 
whose official position does not call for the Zag. While 
it isa mark of respect to use one or the other of these 
it would be decidedly preferable, if all would adopt the 
Friends’ style, and omit any additions to the plain 
names, in addressing letters by mail to one not Clearly 
entitled to the ‘“ Prof.,” or ‘‘ Dr.,”’ or ‘*Hon.,” ete., be. 
cause all such additions, unless written very plainly, are 
likely to be taken as part of the real name, and thus ren. 
der the actual address less plain and conspicuous, 





Colored Cheese.—Common sense has at last tri. 
umphed in the matter of coloring cheese. Dairymen 
used to insist that consumers would have colored cheege, 
but it is well known that this was alla mistake. The 
extent of the mistake may be seen by the quotations of 
the latest Liverpool markets, very choice colored cheese 
85 to 36 shillings per 112 Ibs., choice white cheese 36 to 
38 shillings. This fixes it on a subs‘antial basis, 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Sociee 
ty.—This Society can now well be called venerable, for 
it celebrated its Semi-Centennial Anniversary on Sept. 
12th last. The celebration was rather exclusive, go far 
as giving any notice of it goes. The occasion was ap- 
propriately marked by an address by the Hon, Marshall 
P. Wilder, one of its founders, a long time its President, 
and now, even at his advanced age, one of its most active 
members. Col. Wilder's address, though prepared dur- 
ing a season of bodily prostration, shows no mental de- 
cline, but is a remarkably clear sketch of the first half- 
century of a Society, the influence of which has been 
national quite as much as local. It is enough to wish 
that the second half century of the Society may equal in 
usefulness that which has now just closed. It is an In- 
stitution of which not only Boston and Massachusetts, 
but the country may be prond, as its influence for good 
has known no local limits, but has been felt throughout 
the country, if not in all parts of the world. 





Self-Binders.—Wire for binding sheaves by bind- 
ing-machines, was first used in 1874, when 50 tons were 
consumed. In 1875, 340 tone were required; in 1876, 
2,800 tons ; in 1877, 6,500 tons; in 1878, 14.000 tons, and a 
much larger amount, of which we have no returns, was 
used the past season. This shows a rapid increase in the 
practice of this method of sccuring the bundles of grain. 
For a time, a serious objection arose to this binding, on 
account of the bits of wire that, despite all care, would 
often get into the threshers, and if they did not injure 
the machines, they would appear in fine pieces in the 
grain. An ingenious inventor has provided a series of 
permanent magnets which attract these iron bits from 
the grain passing over them, and withdraw them. 

Building tce-Houses.—As this is the scason 
for prepuring for a stock of ice, and providing a place to 
put it in, it may be suggested that to every ice-hause, & 
cold-house for storing meats, vegetables, and fruits, 
should be attached. Various methods are used in the 


‘construction of these, but it may be left safely to the 


skill of those who know precisely what is required to sap- 
ply these wants. Those that have not this knowledge 
will find many hints for their information in previous 
numbers of the American Agriculturist in nearly every 
year about this season, and doub‘less in good season 
hereafter. The chief rules in building successful ice- 
houses are, to have a good non-conducting wall; dry 
packing, well pressed down; solid ice closely packed; 
perfect drainage with air-tight fonndations ; ample ven- 
tilation at the top. Store the iee in dry cold weather. 
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Horse-racing and Side-shows at Fairs.— 
It will, of course, be understood that our stated contrib- 
aror only expresses his own personal ‘‘ view of the case” 
in what he says on page 459, The stand always taken by 
this journal against all efforts to level down, or “ bolster 
up,” an agricultural exhibition by introducing horse- 
racing, or any questionable side-shows, is well known. 
The largest, and financially the most successful, County 
Fair we have attended this year was more of a horse 
racing exhibition than an agricultural fair, by far—and, 
generally, more than ever before, the largest attention 
and the highest premiums are bestowed upon a few fast 
trotters. Shall this go on until the agricultural part of 
such “fairs” ceases to be of any importance whatever ? 
The question is one of grave importance, and needs the 
careful thought and the thorough discussions of the 
wisest heads, who look beyond mere immediate success, 








Poland-Chinas in Australia.—The D. M. 
Magie Company, Oxford, O., inform us that they have 
sent these swine, also called ‘the Magie,” to Australia, 
and that the gentleman who received them reports that 
they took the three highest premiums at the great Metro- 
politan Exhibition of New South Wales. He also writes 
“such grand swine ” as those sent him ‘‘ were never be- 
fore seen in Australia.”’ This breed is one of established 
value, and is becoming widely known. 

The New Jersey State Fair.—This year’s Fair 
was regarded as the most successful ever held by the 
prosperous N. J. Society. Our visit was not on “the 
biggest day,” not caring for the “ Agricultural Horse 
Trot,” though we must agree with those who advocate it, 
that it does draw the people, and fill the treasury. A con- 
spicuous feature on the grounds was the Horticultural 
Hall, which was the large, well-filled ‘‘ tent on the hill,” 

under the superintendency of our good friend, P.T. Quinn. 
That this is a remarkable season for pears, was shown by 
the long tables loaded with this fruit, the favorite Bartlett 
leading in quantity, with scores of plates of very fine qual- 
ity. The Women’s Department was well filled with useful 
and ornamental articles, and the Poultry Pavilion con- 
tained much of interest. The Incubators were busy at 
their work, one of them having just turned out—-not into 
a cold world, but a well protected little apartment—30 
chicks, with scores more well on the way. If things go 
on in this fashion, hens can soon give their whole atten- 
tion to the manufacture of eggs. But details can not be 
given. The fair was a success in more than one sense. 





New Farms—Immense Number.—tThe forth- 
coming annual report of the General Land Office Com- 
missioner will show that during the two years ending 
July 1 last, no less than 15,81'7,093 acres of public 
lands were taken by actual settlers, fully nine-tenths un- 
der the free Homestead act, which allows the actual set- 
tlers to take 160 acres each, except in the alternate sec- 
tions of railroad land grants, where the amount is limited 
to 80 acres, The above 15,817,093 acres has therefore sup- 
plied at least 100,000 new farms to that number of 
persons. During the same period, there have also been 
very large sales of lands by the various railroad com- 
panies. Where the occupants of these new farms have 
left others further East, the land left has been occupied 
by others from still further East, or from Eurepe. It is 
probably safe to say that there are now some 250,000 more 
farms under cultivation than there were only two years 
ago. During the previons three years, the new land 
takén up amounted to only 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 a year. 





The American Pomological Society held 
its 1%th biennial session at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 17- 
19 last. The meetings took place in a most convenient 
room in the City Hall, the gathering was large, and much 
was done to promote the objects of the Society in the 
way of fixing the status of fruits, the reports on new 
varieties, etc. The specimens brought by the mem- 
bers were exhibited in an ample tent on the grounds of 
the Western N. Y. Agricultural Society, which held its 
fair at the same time. This was, in one respect, a mis- 
take, the grounds being some miles distant from the 
place of meeting, and one could not see the fruit without 
losing a meeting. After all, why should there be a gen- 
eral exhibition of fruit at the meetings of the Society ? 
Every member knows the possibilities of Duchesse pears 
and Concord grapes. Let the exhibition be confined 
solely to new fruits, or to such specimens as settle dis- 
puted questions, or illustrate methods of culture, or some- 
thing of the kind, and leave the exhibition of old und 
well-known varieties to local societies. If this course were 
pursued, but very little room would suffice for such an 
exhibition, and the members could keep together. The 
Members will receive the report of Transactions in the 
Annual Volume. Greatly to the regret of every one, the 
President, the Hon; Marshall P. Wilder, was detained at 
home by the severe accident we have already noticed ; 
he, however, sent his annual address, which was read 
with much feeling by Dr. John A. Warder, Vice Presi- 


from a Vice President for each State, the Constitution 
was amended to create the office of First Vice President, 
to which P. Barry was elected, and who presided at the 
remaining meetings. Notwithstanding that Col. W. de- 
clined a re-election, he was unanimonsly and by acclama- 
tion re-chosen to the office he has so long and so accept- 
ably filled; besides the election of Mr. P. Barry, of 
Rochester, as First Vice President, a Vice President 
from each State was chosen, and E. W. Buswell, of 
Massachusetts, was made Treasurer, and Robert Man- 
ning, Secretary. In the address of the President, the 
usual notices of the deaths of those who were, or had 
been, officially connected with the Society, were given. 
The list included the names of W. C. Flagg, of Illinois, 
Secretary at the time of his death; F. R. Elliott, of Ohio, 
a former Secretary; Silas Moore, Vice President for 
Rhode Island; Dr. A. P. Wylie, Vice President for South 
Carolina; and Dr. H. A. Swasey, Vice President for 
Louisiana. The attentions paid the Society by the citi- 
zens of Rochester, were in good taste and acceptable. 
The place for the next meeting will be fixed by the Pres- 
ident, in consultation with the Executive Committee. 





Typhoid Fever Among Swine.—This dis- 
ease, which is that known as hog cholera, is by no means 
an American discase, as is generally supposed. It is now 
prevalent in several places in England, and many dis- 
tricts where it occurs are isolated by the local authori- 
ties, in accordance with law. The affected animals are 
slaughtered, and an attempt is thus made to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Unfortunately, this stamping out 
process is remarkably ineffective, and year after year the 
disease exists, and causes enormous losses. The only 
advantage from it seems to be to shift the loss from the 
shoulders, or pockets, of the owners of diseased stock to 
those of the public. The results of these long continued 
efforts to eradicate the disease, by the English Govern- 
ment, are well worth considering with reference to a 
similar course suggested here. 

Prairie Fires.—‘ Frank,” Ottawa Co., Kansas, 
writes that prairie fires are abundant, and do more or less 
damage, but are not so destructive as one would expect in 
view of the great exposure of property, and the general 
neglect to provide any safeguards. The usual remedy, or 
rather preventive, is to form fire-guards by burning strips 
or lanes of grass when it may be safely done. A strip of 
prairie thus deprived of combustible materiat will act as 
a barrier to the fire. Our correspondent suggests that 
this matter should be attended to by the Government, 
which should organize the pcople into companies, with 
proper officers, to have general charge of the means of 
prevention. Organization of the people by themselves 
for this purpose would be a good thing, but the less the 
Government has to do with such matters the better, 
Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
eciation.—The officers of the above named Association 
are: N. T. Sprague, Brandon, President; S. G. Holyoke, 
St. Albans, Vice-President; Ed. Stowell, Cornwall, 
Treasurer ; Albert Chapman, Middlebury, Secretary, A 
copy of the constitution, etc., may be had of the Seoretary. 
Injury to a Cow’s Teat.—“T. C. P.,” Balti- 
more Co., Md. Cow’s teats are frequently injured by their 
being trodden on in the stable, and by other accidents. 
In treating these, it is well to insert a milking tubein the 
injured teat, both to draw off the milk and furnish a stiff 
foundation for the healing process. The cut parts may 
be brought together with sutures, and should be well 
strapped with sticking-plaster cut into narrow strips, and 
well supported by covering the sound parts with the 
strips as well as the wounded portions. When thus 
treated, there is no danger of the misplacement of. the 
parts, and as the milk flows away through the tube, there 
is no inflammatory action from its retention. 

The *‘ National Agricultural Congress» 
met at Rochester, N.Y., on Sept. 16, and was held for three 
days.— How many members are here?” we asked of 
one of its principal officers.—*I don’t know,” was the 
reply.—* Are there fifty ?”"—“I could not say, but prob- 
ably not.”"—Here were less than 50 men, probably not 
over 30, who convened as a “* Nationai Congress ’’—not 
more than would make up a respectable Farmers’ Club. 
Now we would not say one word against the gentlemen 
who assembled under this oppressive name, ‘* National,” 
for we know that among them were some of the very 
best men that we have—men who would make any as- 
sembly respectable and to be respected—but there are 
not enough of them to be ‘* National.” This Association 
has the beginning of a society or body which has great 
possibilities, but so long as it consists of a mere handfal 
of members, it has no proper claim to be considered 
“National.” It would be a good—a most excellent 
thing, if the leading agricniturists from every State could 
come together annually and discuss agricultural topics. 
Can this be done? A nucleus, however small, is of great 





dent for Ohio, who presided for a part of the time. Aside { 


use in gathering others to itself. Can this present body 


do this? If it can, then we are heartily in favor of it. 
But if it is to continue as a select club, wherein one shall 
show how he increased the length of the parsnip, or 
another shall show how much Joneses’ “* High Old Super- 
whats-its-name ” helped the pumpkin crop, the sooner it 
ceases to call itself ‘‘ National” the better: We should 
like to see a “‘National Agricultural Congress,” but it is,so 
far as present indications go, among the things hoped for, 
Illinois Farm Products.—We see estimates 
that the farm products of this great agricultural State 
will amount to $200,000,000 for the present year, which 
seems to be a fair calculation, as the total area amounts 
to 55,410 square miles, or 35,462,400 acres, and a large pro- 
portion of it isin productive cultivation or pasturage. 
An average yield of $5$ per acre, for all the land, would 
be $200,000,000—which is double the products of all the 
gold and silver mines of the entire country. : 





A Simple Protection for metallic surfaces, as of 
plows, and indeed of all other implements, tools, and 
many household articles, isa mixture of say a pint of 
lard and a piece of rosin (resin) the size of an egg, melt- 
ed with it. This supplies a sort of cheap varnish that 
may be rubbed on with a cloth very thinly. The rosin 
will shut out air and moisture, and keep the surface 
bright. Steel knives and forks kept laid away for occa- 
sional use, if smeared with the thinnest film of this mix- 





ture, and wiped nearly clean, will be saved from rust. 





The coat is quickly removed by dipping in hot water, 
and wiping, when they are brought out for use. This 
applies to all metal surfaces, steel, iron, brass, etc. 
The American Veterinary College.—-Doct. 
Liautard and his associates, who have these many years 
struggled against various difficulties in their efforts in 
behalf of Veterinary Education, must have been especial- 
ly gratified on the evening of Oct. 7th. On this occasion 
the College course for 1879-80 was opened, and the new 
lecture room was first occupied. To see this room filled 
with a large and intelligent audience, assembled to hear 
addresses by Profs. T. A. Lyons and A. W. Stern, who 
opened the course, indicated an interest in Veterinary 
Education that must have been gratifying and encourag- 
ing. We are glad to know that the College opens with a 
much larger class than on any. former year, and that it 
includes a large number of well educated young men, . 





Tomatoes Rotting.—Complaints have. come 
from Long Island, from Northern New Jersey, and lastly 
from Oregonsthat there is great loss among tomatoes 
from a trouble which all agree in calling, ‘‘ the Tomato 
Rot.” Several years ago a similar complaint came from 
Westchester Co., N. Y., but we have since heard nomore 
from that locality. It is now too late te learn anything 
about the trouble this year, but we would ask our friends, © 
— it may occur next year, to watch their plants, 
and on the very first appearance of the rot, to send speci- 
mens. In all such troubles, the first step is to learn the 
nature of the disease. In sending specimens, state the 
variety of tomato, and if tomatoes have been previously 
grown on the same soil, Also how long the disease has 
been known, and the causes assigned for it in the locality. 
As our Oregon correspondent informs us that his entire 
crop is lost, the matter becomes one of serious importance, 





The N. Y. Horticultural Society.—The au- 
tumn show of this Society came off Sept. 17-19, at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, when this spacious building again 
manifested its peculiar fitness for such an Exhibition. 
We can not enumerute all that was exhibited, but note 
some of the most striking features. In the way of flow- 
ers and green-honse plants, the 8. B. Parsons’ Sons Co., 
of Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I., made a fine display, 
as did W. C. Wilson & Co., N. Y. and Astoria, L.I. This 
firm took first premium for the best new plant, Olebachia 
palustris, and for a window garden-box, attractively filled 
with Caladiums, Marantas, Ivies, and other plants; the 
same firm had an excellent Wardian case. Louis Me- 
naud, of Albany, whose collections are very sure to merit 
prizes, carried off several for Agaves (12 species), Cacti 
(50 species), and Succulents (25 species), all in the perfec- 
tion of growth. The basin of the fountain allowed of the 
exhibition of several rare aquatics, among which were a 
Nelumbium speciosum, with tight purple flowers 8-10 inch- 
es across, exhibited by E. D. Sturtevant, Bordentown, N. 
J., who also had Nymphea Devoniensis and others. 
Among Palms, J. T. Kennedy, Flatbush, L. [., took the 
premium for the best single specimen., as did Wooison 
& Co., Passaic, N.J., for the best collection of Hardy 
Herbaceous Perennials, of which they had 160. The best 
cut-flower prize was taken by Peter Henderson; of 35 
Cortlandt St., and a remarkably rich collection of new 
and rare plants came from John 8. Bnsh, Tremont, N. Y. 
James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., carried off the prize 
in Gladioluses. The rare Australian Stenocarpus Cun- 
ninghamé was shown by Chas. Parnell. Bouquets, floral 





designs, baskets of dried flowers, grasses, etc., were ag 
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attractive as ever, The Exhibition was more full in 
frnits than usual. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 
made one of their rare displays—an exhibition in it- 
self, and were first in native grapes, peaches, plums, and 
in pears, of which they had over 100 varieties. E. P. Roe, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., had strawberries in pots, 
peaches, grapes, and apples. W. & C. Smith, 189 Broad- 
way, N. Y., took the prize for the best ornamental basket 
of frnit. Chas. J. Copley, Staten Island, had the best six 
native grapes. Mr. J. H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N. Y., 
besides his wonderful grapes had other fruits, including 
the Miss Brett peach and Souvenir du Congress pear. J. 
S. Force, Newburgh, N. Y., had fine apples and pears. 
The prizes for exotic grapes were divided between Peter 
Henderson and Chas. Aitken. In vegetables, the collec- 
tion of potatoes by B. K. Bliss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay 
St., was conspicuous ; it included, besides the standard 
varieties, 51 new seedlings. It is surprising that so few 
vegetables are presented at these exhibitions. The pre- 
miums are liberal, and nowhere is their culture carried 
to greater perfection than in the vicinity of New York. 





(Basket Items continued on page 479.) 





Bee Notes for November. 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
=> 

Winterine Bees.—Numerous inquiries are made as 
to the cause of the great loss of bees during last winter, 
and instructions are asked for, which will prevent a sim- 
ilar loss during the coming winter. There is probably 
no subject of greater interest than this, to both the nov- 
ice and the experienced bee-keeper. Many who have 
had experience can succeed in wintering their bees com- 
paratively well, yet I may safely say that none have, as 
yet, reached uniform success. Why, when a number of 
colonies, in apparently the same condition, are put into 
winter quarters, a certain portion of them should winter 
perfectly, while another portion wastes away, and the 
stocks become almost if not entirely worthless, is a 
question which yet puzzles the wisest ?... In answer to 
the first question, as to the cause of loss in the past, I 
would say that it was probably due to a failure to ob- 
serve some of the essentials which I shall point out, yet, 
with the mass of bee-keepers, these failures seem at 
times almost unavoidable. I predict heavy losses during 
the coming winter and spring from the same causes. It 
is notable that the yield of honey from buckwheat and 
other late blossoms has been very light, and, as a conse- 
quence, brood rearing was discontinued at a much earlier 
date than usual; hence one of the essentialg to success- 
ful wintering is, to a large degree, lacking. It is impor- 
tant to secure a large number of young bees late in the 
season, and each colony should possess a sufficient 
number before it is time to go into winter quarters. 

Proper Foop ror WINTER.—Twenty to twenty-five 
ibs. of well-sealed honey or sugar syrup is the next ¢p- 
sential. This amount should not be guessed at, but 
should be ascertained for each hive by careful weighing. 


Proper PLacE TO WINTER BEEs.—While it may be 
desirable, in many warmer localities, to winter bees upon 
their summer stands, I recommend only in-door winter- 
ing for northern latitudes. Many advocate properly ar- 
ranged, above-ground houses, but I prefer # dry, dark, 
well-ventilated cellar. If the cellar is not perfectly dry, 
place a stove in it, and keepa fire until the walls are 
thoroughly dried. This should be done in time to allow 
the room to cool before the bees are placed in for winter. 


TIME TO TAKE IN BeEs.—This is a point of much more 
importance than usually supposed. The exact date can- 
not be given, as the length of the seasons varies. With 
us, the time is usually from the 10th to the last of the 
present month. They should not be neglected until 
snow falls, as the hives will be wet, and they should be 
placed in the room as free from moisture as is possible. 
They should be handled with care, so that the bees will 
be as little disturbed as may be. Never make the mis- 
take of closing the entrance to confine the bees to the 
hive, after placing them in the cellar. It would be far 
better to raise the hive half an inch from the bottom- 
board, thus giving an opening on all sides. This would 
afford better ventilation, and also lessen the liability of 
the dead bees falling down and closing the entrance if 
that be small. After the bees are properly arranged, the 
room should be left dark and us free from noise as may be. 

PRESENT SEason’s ReEsvuLTs.—Much interest is ex- 
pressed as to the result of the present season’s work, 
particularly as to the demand and supply of honey. Re- 
ports from all parts of the country indicate that the de- 
mand for the best qualities of honey will far exceed the 
supply. The demand for such honey has been largely 
increased during the last year, while the supply is one- 
half less. The best box-honey will be in demand at from 
20 to 25 cts., according to the size and nature of the box, 
while prime extracted honey will he called for at from 15 
to 16 cts. I think an acquaintance with the honey 
market for several years, will warrant these conclusions. 
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Back-Firing. 
per ee. 

Those who live in the western portions of our 
country, do not need to be told that the close of au- 
tumn is often a season of great danger from fire. 
Eight years ago, the day on which this is written, 
Chicago was in flames ; and throughout the country, 
thousands of acres of dry marshes, woodland, and 
stubble and meadow fields, were on fire. Upon the 
evening of that memorable day, the writer and sev- 
eral others was fighting fire, and ‘‘ back-firing,’’ to 
save farms, houses, and even the lives of the people. 
Those days of excitement, and nights of terror can 
never be forgotten, and that the experience there 
acquired may be useful to others, we will describe, 
aided by an illustration, the operation of “ Back- 
Firing.’”’ It is well known that a fire increases in 
its fury, so long as its fuel is in abundance, and, 
therefore as the prairie fire moves on, its heat and 
rate of progress increases until it is impossible to 
meet it by a direct attack. We must deprive it of 
its fuel—this is done by back-firing. Let us sup- 
pose that a house, barn, stacks, etc, arein the path 
of a prairie fire. If nothing is done until the fire 
approaches very near, the chances are that all will 
be destroyed. By means of rakes, and if need be 
scythes, the grass, stubble, etc, is removed from a 
broad ring, of three rods or so across, the dry ma- 
terial being raked to the inner edge of the ring, as 
from the dotted circle A, A, to B, B, as shown in 
the engraving. After this space is made clean, and 
there is no more time to spare, begin at once to 
back-fire by lighting the grass, etc., along the front, 
represented by the dotted line, and on the side only 
towards which the fire is approaching. As this 
fire is in its infancy, it is easily controlled, espec- 
ially if it is started in but a single place. As it 
spreads, watch that no sparks get near the build- 
ings. In this way the combustible material may 
be burned away from all sides of the house and 
barns, and the approaching flames are met so far 
away by the opposing fire, that there is no danger 
from them or the flying sparks. The plowing of 
a circular belt, the same in shape that we have in- 
dicated, to be cleaned of imflammable material, is 
sometimes recommended, but it is not necessary if 
proper care is taken in starting and watching the 
back-fire. Back-firing should seldom be resorted 
to, until it is known that the fire is sweeping on in 
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PLAN OF BACK-FIRING, 


the path of the buildings, as it may start a fire that 
may burn over the whole region, and cause great 
destruction of property. If early back-firing is 
done before the fires are approaching, a still day 
should be selected, and if possible, one just on the 
eve of a storm, that the coming rain may put it out. 
“ 2 Sa 

Period of Gestation.— Beginning with the 
largest of animals—and there appears to be a rela- 
tion between size and period of gestation—we have 
the following table as the average of many records: 





Elephant . 20-23 Months. [Rear............ 6 Months. 
Giraffe... . ..14 * eee 5 45 
OE eee 12 ee ae 4 * 
MERIC. 65: o000cs il a |Dog. . 4 
LO aes 9 - BNGccine scans mans 13/, ‘ 
Reindeer...... 8 rs [RRAUWIG..00 22000. 1 
Monkey....... q cad Guinea Pig...... 3 Weeks. 


This period is subject to considerable variation, 
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especially in the case of the domestic animals, The 
breed, size of animal, heredity and other and j 
known, or partially understood, conditions m ity 
the period of which the above are the averages 
eS oe 


New Jersey Green Sand Marl, 


A peculiar sandy deposit, of greenish color, i 

found in large quantities over a large section ot 
country in Southeastern New Jersey. Three beds 
of it, the upper, middle, and lower, sometimes a]j 
of them in the same locality, and sometimes onl 

one or two of the layers appearing in the same io 
cality. Applied in large quantities to the light san. 
dy soils of Monmouth County, and elsewhere it 
has effected a wonderful improvement in their pro- 
ductive value, and, as it is abundant, efforts haye 
been made from time to time to introduce it else- 
where. The Conn. Agr. Experiment Station hag 
recently made a careful analysis of it, given in the 
first column below, The second column gives the 
analysis of another sample, made by the N. J. State 












Geologist : Conn. Exp, St'n. N. J. Geo 
Moisture........ se ecccccsccseccoccontion 16.702 : 
Combined Water.......... 33 9.66 
Sand (Insoluble Silica)... ooeel® f 
BOIENIO NDR. 5 .stsi5s- 300s en0eets 26. is 50.80 
Oxide of Iron) $17.68 
Alumina...... 5 3 ) 877 
Lime.... ° 43 213 
Magnesis ws 354 
Saar -69 5.18 
Ria ck dcnsese .60 % 
Phosphoric Acid ....... eines shan oe 234 
ce it ees 2 “99 
Other undetermined matters......15 <4? Pas 
MEN cnidencehng cus cavenceseeeksovsnee 100.00 100.34 


The first column gives in a ton, 114 lbs. of pot- 
ash, worth, as a fertilizer, say 43 cents per Ib., or 
$5.13; and of reverted phosphoric acid, 18 Ibs., 
worth say 9c., or $1.62.—Total value of potash and 
phosphoric acid, $6.75. By the same reckoning, 
that of the second column is worth $8.69 per ton, 
The large amount of soluble silica is believed to 
have a very favorable effect in cementing the light 
sandy soils. This deserves the attention of farmers, 





Editorial Correspondence. — Items from 
Notes by the Way. 


[We continue extracts from Mr. Judd’s copious notes, 
gathered during his extended summer tour—as far West 
as Wyoming and Colorado. No order of time is follow- 
ed in the selection, but some of the earlier observations 
made will appear in later numbers. Ep.| 


Personal Property—One County’s List, 

Owatonna, Steele Co., Minn.—The Census to be 
taken next June will show a wonderful aggregate 
in many single items. Without considerable 
thought and figuring, one can faintly appreciate the 
immense sums expended for any one of the little 
things that go to make up the comforts and con- 
veniences of individual homes. I have just looked’ 
over the Assessor’s report of 1879 for this county— 
one of the smallest in the State, 18 by 24 miles in 
extent, and embracing only about one-half of one 
per cent of the total area. (Minnesota comprises 
83,531 square miles.) Remembering that it is but a 
few years since this region was first settled, and 
taking into account the usual omissions, and low 
assessment valuations, the following figures are in- 
teresting: Number of horses, 5,765; valuation, 
$252,627. Cattle, 10,458 ; valuation, $103,398, Sheep, 
4,119; valuation, $5,970. Swine, 3,754; valuation, 
$7,418. Mules and Asses, 132; Wagons and Car- 
riages, 1,953 ; valuation, $35,608. Agricultural Im- 
plements and Machinery, valuation, $70,198. House- 
hold and Office Furniture, valuation, $41,726. 
Melodeons and Organs, -140; valuation, $4,654. 
Piano Fortes, 64; valuation, $6,595. Sewing and 
Knitting Machines, 663 ; valuation, $9,331. Watches 
and Clocks, 716 ; valuation,$4,471.—A total of nearly 
One Million Dollars. Several curious suggestions 
arise in looking at these figures, as, for example: 
the Pianos exceed the Sheep in value—perhaps the 
dog laws are not sufficient, or efficient. The farm 
implements nearly double in value the household 
furniture. Horses more than double the Cattle in 
value. The Musical Instruments reach $11,249, 
while Sheep and Swine together are only $13,388. 
The entire Household and office Furniture foots up 
only one-sevemth more than the Wagons and Car- 
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ringes ; and these last are just about half the value 
of the Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 


Stacking with Horse-Pitchforks. 


As noted elsewhere [page 377, last month], stack- 
ing hay is the almost universal custom in the tim- 
berless regions, and the stacks are usually long in- 
stead of round. On the farm of Mr. Lucien Wil- 
liams, Harrison township, Winnebago Co., Ill., we 
saw a convenient Frame for unloading hay upon 
these stacks with a horse-pitchfork, which is easily 
constructed, and has proved successful in practice. 
We made a sketch of it for the engraving herewith, 
which will explain its structure and use. The three 
sills are of 6x66-inch timber, the two side ones 20 
feet Jong, and the end one 18 feet long, or its 
length may be varied to the width of stack desired. 
The four corner uprights and the four plates are of 

















4x6-inch timber. The hight is say 26 feet—more 
or less, according to the hight of the stack. The 
braces are of 2x6 timber. A swinging track-rail is 
suspended for the pulley carrying the fork. This 
rail projects a foot or more over the load, which is 
driven up with its side against the braced end of 
the frame. The stack is built in at the open end of 
the frame. A structure 20 feet long, 18 feet broad, 
and 26 feet high, will suffice for unloading 10 to 12 
tons of hay. As soon as the stack fills the length 
of the frame, the side sills are raised a little with a 
crowbar or hand-spike, and round billets of wood 
are put under. Two hooks are indicated in the 
cross sill, to which a team is attached by a chain, 
and the frame is quickly and easily moved along 
* just its length, ready to add another section to the 
stack. The hooks, while convenient, may be dis- 
pensed with by putting the draw chain directly 
around the sill. The whole apparatus is simple, 
and can be put up by any carpenter. The great 
saving of labor, and, still more important, the sav- 
ing of time when hay should be hurried in, will 
doubly pay for such a structure in a single season, 
even where only 20 or 30 tons of hay are gathered. 


Form dnd Size of Hay-Stacks. 


The simple covering for hay-stacks [page 377], 
and the unloading apparatus described above, indi- 
cate the one continuous long stack in preference to 
several small round stacks. There is another strong 
reason for preferring the long stack. In this form, 
a larger or smaller amount of hay can at any time 
be cut off from the end with a hay-knife, or even 
with an axe, without disturbing the rest of the 
stack, or exposing it to storms, as rain will not 
penetrate the smooth-cut end. One, two, three, or 
more, feet may be cut off at a time, either for feed- 
ing out or taking to market. The hight and width 
of the stack will depend upon its exposure to winds 
that would blow it over, and upon the total amount 
of hay, and the quantity to be used daily. The 
frame described above, with 26 feet posts, would 
leave room to top off a stack 15 or 18 feet high, 
with room under the track-rail for taking in the 
heavy forkfuls. The stacker, by standing on 
either . ide of the track-rail, could top it off 20 feet 











or more high. When the quantity is large, and the 
daily draft upon it is heavy, and where strong winds 
are not feared, the stacks may be 18 feet wide at the 
base, and 18 to 20 feet high, though 15 feet is usu- 
ally high enough. The larger the stack, the less is 
the proportional exposure to weather. For limited 
quantities, and small daily feeding, 10 to 12 feet 
wide, and 12 to 14 feet high, would be large enough. 


Barbed Wire Fences—New. 


The matter of fencing is of great importance ev- 
erywhere, and especially so all over the hundreds of 
millions of acres of treeless prairie between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River, and 
still further eastward, embracing nearly all of the 
great State of Illinois, and the southern part of 
Wisconsin. Rails and fence boards are too expen- 
sive ; the posts alone are a serious item. We have 
given much attention to this in many former visits, 
and especially so during this journey. For a long 
time the simple wires were resorted to, and the 
chief efforts at improvement looked to devices for 
keeping up the proper tension during the expansion 
and contraction of hot and cold weather. But they 
have always been unsatisfactory. The animals 
would run against and break them. They would 
crowd their heads, and often their bodies, between 
the wires in reaching for a choice bit of better 
grass, or perchance a cultivated crop, on the other 
side. Within a few years, various arrangements of 


Barbs, or Sharp Points, 


at intervals along the wires, have been provided, 
and double or triple wires used, twisted together 
like the strands of a rope, both to hold the barbs, 
and to diminish the difficulty arising from expan- 
sion and contraction of the wires. These were con- 
sidered a great advance, and have been largely 
adopted. Indeed, at almost every railway station, 
and in many baggage cars, we have seen large 
amounts of these twisted and barbed wires coiled 
on spools, the projecting point on every side plainly 
saying, ‘‘ Noli me tangere’’—touch me not. We 
learn that about 40,000 miles of the different va- 
rieties of such fenciig had been erected up to the 
end of 1878, and that some 20,000 miles more have 
been erected this year, so that there are at least 


60,000 Miles of Barbed Wire Fence, 


and the manufacturers are now turning out 75 or 
80 miles a day, requiring 30 to 40 tons of iron. (A 
ton, 2,000 Ibs., of No. 12 wire will make two miles 
of three strand, or 22/; miles of two-strand fence, 
four wires high. On the plains of Texas, and where 
animals are cheap, and the enclosures large, this 
barbed wire answers well. But there is the se- 
rious objection that when animals run blindly 
against it, or are forced upon it, there is always the 
danger that long gashes will be cut in the skin. We 
have found, here and there, farmers strongly op- 
posed to its use, and have had related to us numer- 
ous cases of serious injury to valuable animals. 
Still, many say that it is so great an improvement 
over the simple wire that they prefer to use it, and 
run any risk of injury. In afew places, we found 


A New Form of Barbed Fence, 


which struck us as a decided improvement. This 
consists of steel strips, galvanized, with a series of 
conical projections, at intervals, along one side. 
The strips are twisted in putting up, and the coni- 
cal points while sharp enough to repel animals, be- 
ing of cone form, will not “ dig into” and tear the 
skin. The wide, bright, galvanized, twisted strip is 
also easily seen by the animals before running 
against it. [Since returning home we have sought 
out the manufacturers, and learned from them that 
the waste of material in cutting out the strips and 
points is so great that the fence is too expensive 
for general use. They are now at work, in accord- 
ance with our suggestions, preparing a combination 
of the steel strip supplied with clamps having the 
cone points, and we have strong hopes that in our 
next issue we shall be able to announce an ar- 
rangement that will be decidedly superior to any 
thing hitherto produced. If successful, as we feel 
quite sure it will be, the American Agriculturist will, 
as often before, have assisted in making another very 
important contribution to our farming interests. ] 
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Stanchions for Cows. 
On most of the Dairy farms we visited, the cows 
are kept upon floors 4% feet long, slightly sleping 
toaurine gutter, and they are fastened with stan- 
ehions. Our sketch book contains several vari- 
eties of these stanchions, the most convenient one 
- of which we note 
nYY i here, but do not 
i\ recall. where we 
: saw it. The up- 
rights, a, a, are of 
_== —-— plank, 6 inches 
ater oe -—- wide, set 3: feet 
from center to 
center. The hor- 
izontal piece is set 
high enough to 
leave 4 feet in the 
clear under it. 
The 12-inch plank, 
b, is set inclined 
as shown in the 
engraving, one 
~ side being cut 
- off to leave it 10 
= inches wide at the 
TY tp oa Coup dase pale eat 
this the piece c falls back. An opening is cut fer 
the hand to conveniently grasp the upright, c,which, 
when closed, leaves the opening for the cow’s neck 
7 inches wide and 4 feet high. This answers for 
the average of cows. An animal with an unusually 
thick neck may require a trifle wider space. The 
special feature of this stanchion is the fastening or 
latch d, which falls into place whenever ¢ is thrown 
upright, and holds it firmly. Simply raising the 
end of the latch d releases the cow.—[A stanchion 
somewhat similar to the above is shown in the, 
American Agriculturist of October, 1877, with also 
an arrangement of cords leading from all the latch- 
es to one cord at A, outside of the stable. The bars 
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are set to fall back by their own weight. Simply 
pulling the cord at A raises all the latches, releas- 
ing all the cows simultaneously, as in the case of a 
fire, or at any other time when desired. The weight 
EF holds the cord back ordinarily, leaving the latch- 
es free for use. 


Breaking Prairie Sod-Double Plowing. 


The almost universal custom has been to turn 
over a thin layer of sod, as flat as possible, early in 
the season, and leave it to rot. Corn is frequently. 
planted at once, and a moderate crop obtained the 
first season. Wheat is sown in autumn or spring 
upon the sod turned under the previous May and 
June, without disturbing it, except to thoroughly 
harrow the surface. We have found in several 
Western States a tendency to change this plan. 
For example, at Schuyler, Neb., (75 miles west of 
Omaha,) Hon. J. T. Clarkson, with whom we rode 
some 15 or 20 miles to examine a variety of farms 
under cultivation, showed us some fields of his 
own which he first broke last spring, and at once 
put in various crops, which were doing well when 
we were there in July. He first turned over the 
virgin sod 8 inches deep in the usual mauner ; but a 
second plow, following in the furrow, took up an 
inch or more of the deeper soil, and threw it over 
the inverted sod. This, harrowed, filled up the in- 
terstices between the sods, and furnished a fine 
soil seed-bed. The fine sub-soil of the Platte Val- 
ley may be better adapted for immediate use as a 
seed-bed without previous exposure to the- air, 
than in some other localities, but probably there is 
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little, if any, of the loose prairie soil that at the 
depth of four or five inches would need atmospheric 
action..... At Marshall, Minn., Mr. E. 8. Youmans 
treated a part of his land thus : It was broken May 
10th to July 10th, 1878. Beginning Sept. 15th, the 
disk harrow or sod-cutter was put on, and the sods 
cut fine. It was then “ back-set,’’ that is, the plow 
was run deeper, and the cut sods buried under the 
loose soilturned up. Spring wheat was sown April 
6th to April 20th. Though not yet harvested when 
we were in that region, the indications were that 
the land thus treated would yield 5 to 7 bushels per 
acre more than that with the single plowing. Mr. 
W. L. Nevins had 600 acres of wheat near Tracy, 
Minn., some 20 miles 8. E. of Marshall, of which 
540 acres were treated like the above, and the crop 
promised a yield of 8 bushels per acre more than 
that upon the simply inverted sod. He sowed the 
Fife Spring Wheat, 50 quarts to the acre, sowing 
April 6th to April 16th. Farmers in Eastern Min- 
nesota, with whom we conversed, said that this 
double plowing and sod cutting was comparatively 
more valuable for the tougher sods of Western 
Minnesota and Dakota, than for the less firm and 
more readily decomposed prairie sod farther East. 
This is a subject of much interest, and we shall be 
glad to hear from the experience and observation of 


several of our readers in different parts of the West. 





Root-Cellars and ‘Root-Houses. 


The leading features of a good root cellar are 
cheapness, nearness to place where the roots are 
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Fig. 1.—CROSS-SECTION OF RO 





consumed, dryness, ventilation, and, above all, it 
should be frost-proof. If a hill-side is handy, it 
can aid much in securing all of these important 
points. An excavation is first made in the hill-side, 
in size depending upon the desired capacity of the 
cellar, and in it erect a stout frame of timber and 
planks—or a log-pen, which is often the cheapest— 
and make upon this a stout roof. The earth that 
has been excavated, is then thrown over the struc- 
ture unti} the whole is covered, top and all, to a 
depth of two feet or more. A door should be pro- 
vided upon the exposed side or end. This door 
may be large enough to enter without stooping, or 
it may be simply a “man hole,” which is better 
than a regular door, so far as protection from frost 
is concerned, but is not so handy for putting in and 
taking out the roots. Sometimes, when the bank 
is a stiff clay, such houses are built without putting 
up any side walls, the roof resting directly on the 
clay. A cross section of such a root cellar is shown 
in figure 1. In such cases, the facing, or front, of 
the cellar may be built up with planks, logs, or 
stones, as circumstances may allow. In figure 2a 
facing of stone is shown ; this is‘a large cellar pro- 
vided with a wide door; it also has a window on 
each side, which are rarely necessary. Two tight 





Fig. 2.—STONE-FACING OF HILL-SIDE CELLAR. 


fences, of stakes and planks, two feet apart, and 
with earth filled in between, or of logs, or stout 








rails used in the same manner, make a cheaper 
front, and is a better protection against cold than 
stone. If there is no hill-side convenient, a knoll 





Fig. 3.—EXCAVATION AND BASE OF HOUSE. 


or other dry place should be selected, and the soil 
removed over a space a trifle larger than the 
ground-plan of the house, and to the depth of two 
feet or more, provided there is no danger that the 
bottom will be wet. In the construction of the 
house, select poles or logs of two sizes, the larger 
ones to be shorter; these are for the inside pen, as 
it is subjected to greater strain. The ends of the 
logs are cut flat, so that they will fit down closely 
together, and make a pen that is nearly tight. At 
least two logs in each layer of the inner pen should 
be cut long enough to’pass through and fit into the 
outer pen, to serve to fasten the two walls together, 
the space between the two being two feet on each 
side. Figure 3 shows the excavation, and the be- 
ginning of the house-walls, with the method of 
“locking ’’ them together. The doorway is built 
up by having short logs, which pass from one layer 
of poles to the other, and serve as supports to the 
ends of the wall-poles; this is shown in figure 4, 
where the house is represented as completed. The 
space between the two walls is filled with earth, 
sods being used to fill in between the logs to block 
the earth. It is best to begin filling in the earth 
before the walls are completed, as otherwise it will 
require an undue amount of hard lifting. When 
the walls are built up to 5 to 6 feet on one side, and 
about 2 feet higher on the other, to give the neces- 
sary slope, the roof is put on, which should be of 
poles placed close together, well secured to the logs, 
and covered with sod, 18 inches of earth, and sod- 
ded again on the top. Two doors should be pro- 
vided, one on the inside, and the other on the outer 
wall, both to fit closely. A filling of straw can be 





Fig. 4.—ROOT HOUSE COMPLETED. 


placed between the doors, if it is found necessary 


to do so in order to keep out the frost. Figure 4 
shows the root-house as thus constructed, and is 
a structure that will last for many years, paying 
for its moderate cost many times over. 
or 

The Mothers of Early Lambs.—Ewes now 
in lamb, whose lambs are intended for early market, 
should be separated from the rest of the flock, and 
kept by themselves. A covered yard having a num 
ber of small retired pens, one for each ewe, is most 
convenient, as each ewe may be examined when 
necessary, without disturbing the others. Here the 
ewes should be well fed. A sheep in good condi 
tion experiences no trouble in lambing, and the 
lamb will be thrifty and strong. A run ina field 
for an hour or two for exercise, is too beneficial to 
be neglected. Before the lamb arrives, the ewe 
should be closely tagged about the hind parts and 
the udder, and this, with all other things needful to 


; be done, should be attended to as soon as may be, 
and before the ewe’s time has nearly approached. 


When that is about to occur, she should not be 
disturbed, but left alone as much as possible, 





A Wasteful Interest Paid by Farmen 


There is no disputing the fact that any farm j 
plement, be it wagon, plow, harrow, reaper. FF 
or what not, if left exposed to rain and sun ee ten 
years, will be practically good for nothi We 
might say in five years, but if any choose to aus 
at five, we will say ten. This is ten per cent per 
num! At a cost of less than one per cent these 
tools can be kept always housed, or under cores a 
some kind, even if but rough boards, that Will shut 
out sun and rain. Because we do not see the si- 
lent, slow, but steady, waste, we are apt to forget 
that it is ever going on. It is unnecessary to sug- 
gest the “application ’’ of this short sermon. Nine 
per cent interest saved is not to be despised, even if 
better times are at hand. 

—_——_— 


Ornamental Beds in Winter, 
<— 


A correspondent at Staten Island, writes that he 
has his lawn filled with ornamental plants, which 
the first hard frost will make desolate. He a&ks if 
these beds can not be filled with something to pre- 
sent a more attractive appearance during the win- 
ter. On Staten Island, through the influence of 
the sea air, snows remain for a much shorter time 
and the surface of the lawn and the beds is tare 
during a much greater share of the winter, than a 
few miles inland. There are many other northern 
localities where the same thing occurs from local 
causes, and in these, as well as in the uncertain 
winters farther south, it is desirable to make the 
beds upon the lawn attractive. It can be done, but 
it must be prepared for in thespring. The best treat- 
ment for such beds is to fill them with Evergreens, 
There are numerous low-growing Evergreens of a 
sufficient variety of color to produce pleasing ef. . 
fects. There are various shades of green from the 
lightest and bluest to the richest and darkest. There 
are species in which the golden and silver variega- 
tion of the foliage are distinct, and, what is of most 
importance, is held through the winter. The win- 
ter is the proper time to visit the nurseries to make 
selections for this kind of bedding, as in some the 
color in winter is very different from what it is in 
summer. The plants, selecting low-growing kinds 
of different hights, should be potted in spring, and 
carefully grown through the summer, plunge the 
pots, and shade the plants, for the first season at 
least ; pf course, watering must be attended to, 
and every care given to insure success. The 
Evergreens should be selected and purchased ac- 
cording to a well-considered plan , and when the 
beds are cleared, after frosts have despoiled the 
plants, the Evergreens are to be placed in them, 
plunging the pots as before, according to the plan 
European Ivy will make an excellent margin for 
such a bed, trained carefully, and pinned down °* 
where need be; the Ivy may be grown @uring the 
summer, and left there all the time, as it makes one 
of the best margins to the beds in summer for 
whatever plants they may contain. The Golden 
Retinispora (Retinispora plumosa aurea), is an- 
other excellent plant for edgings. It may be kept 
as low as may be desired, by cutting, and will make 
a pleasing edging in summer if some plant that 
presents a good contrast be placed within it. The 
same plant, but grown taller, will be found useful 
in contrast with others in filling the beds. Proper 
attention given in time to selecting the plants will 
allow of the production of pleasing winter effect. 
oo 

Barn-Yards.—There have been many plans 
for the improvement of barn-yards, but after all the 
old-fashioned, dished yard, cemented, puddled, or 
deeply littered in the center, has hardly been im- 
proved upon. If, however, the barn-yard was 
roofed over, so as to protect it from rains, and the 
water from the roof were carried to a cistern and 
used for watering stock in the yard, there could 
scarcely be a better arrangement. A tight roof is 
not necessary. A few leaks, even large ones, would 
not be seriously objectionable; a roof of single 
boards, laid close together, and pitched and sanded, 
would cost about $3.00 per 100 feet, and a yard 
20 by 50 feet, thus protected, at a cost of $30, would 
certainly be found a cheaply procured convenience, 
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“ti The Langshan Fowls. 


The introduction of the Langshan breed of fowls 
into England, several years ago, was marked by the 
publication of their portraits in an English journal, 
a picture which was, in due time, reproduced in our 
owncolumns. Though the article published with 
the engraving plainly indicated that our description 
of these birds was derived solely from English 
sources, we received scores of letters asking where 
the birds could be had, some even asking the price 
of ‘‘your (our) Langshans,’’ and even at the pres- 








ent time we now and then 
similar Ictters. 
experience 


receive 
Though our 
in this matter was some- 
what unprofitable in the 
trouble it gave to reply 
to inquiries, still it was in- 
teresting. While we were 
aware of the interest in 
poultry raising, we had 
before no idea of the avidi- 
ty with which every prom- 
ising novelty was seized, 
and of the wide extent to 
which this interest prevail- 
ed. The Langshans have 
at length been brought to 
this country, and in view 
of the interest our former 
notice and English pic- 
ture of them excited, we 
give an engraving of a 
pair as they appear in the 
yards of Messrs. Benson, 
Maule & Co., Philadelphia. 
These birds are black, with 
a strong ‘‘beetle-green”’ 
reflection, and their legs 
slate color, with pink be- 
tween the toes. Their 
nearest relatives, in ap- 
pearance, are the Black Co- 
chins, but the Langshans 
have a more erect car- 
riage, larger combs, and 
tails more feathered than 
in that breed, and they 
come from a locality 1,000 
miles further north. Being 
from the extreme north- 
ern portion of China, it 
was expected that they 
would prove remarkably hardy, and English experi- 
ence has shown this to be the case. Extreme hard- 
iness, large size, and rapid growth, are claimed for 
. them, while their flesh is said to be unsurpassed in 
quality. They are less inclined to sit than other 
Asiatic breeds, and are prolific winter layers. We 
are glad that this breed has been introduced, and 
is now to be procured by our poultry raisers ; if in 
this country they sustain, as they promise to do, 
the claim made for them in England, they will 
prove a yaluable addition to our choice breeds. 











Among the Farmers.—No. 46. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


gee 

I write this just in the midst of fair time—the 
Farmer’s Holiday—if he has one in the whole course 
of the year. I have attended two State Fairs, be- 
sides one in the county, and of course have my 
notions. Two States lie contiguous, one is large, 
the other is small. The larger State held its fair 
first. The old and honored Agricultural Society is 
Managed by farmers, ‘‘ Gentlemen Farmers” if you 
please, but they aré good farmers. Its President 
is a farmer, its Secretary a farmer, and in its long 
list of Vice-Presidents, I observe the names of farm- 
ers only. It is chartered for the benefit of farmers, 
and holds its fairs in the midst of agricultural sec- 
tions, where converging rai!road lines and facilities 
for travel make it convenient to assemble, and 
Inasses of people can be accommodated. Liberal 
prizes are offered and awarded most conscientiously 
year after year. The greatest effort on the part of 
the officers and attendants is put forth to secure 











the safety of goods, and live stock, their fair dis- 
play, and free return to their exhibitors, Prizes 
are offered only for articles legitimately connected 
with the Farm, Garden, and Household. There is 
no horse racing; there are no trials of speed, 
which of themselves determine the award of prizes. 
In all things, the producer’s interests have prece- 
dence. The prizes are paid, whether the weather 
be favorable or not, whether the Society reap a har- 
vest of half-dollars, which makes it independent, 
or meets with such bad weather, or “ill luck,”’ as 
to be obliged to fall back upon its friends, to make 
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A PAIR OF LANGSHAN FOWLS. 


good deficiencies. The services of the best judges ob- 
tainable are secured long beforehand ; their expen- 
ses are paid, and their stay made agreeable to them. 
One would think that the farmers of a State, 
supporting a Society like this, would meet 
the opportunity heartily; would gather in thou 
sands upon its show grounds, bringing their 
wives and their children, and if they do not com- 
pete in friendly rivalry for the prizes, that they 
would certainly not miss the opportunity offered to 
see new implements, improved stock, and farm pro- 
ducts, which others deem worthy of competition. 

The weather was superb, the most comfortable 
and cheap conveyances to and from the grounds, 
a large and thrifty town at the gates, and several 
others within a few hours’ journey, with railroads 
penetrating rich farming and dairy districts in every 
direction. Yet not more than 10,000 people came 
at any one day, to the fair, and the farmers and the 
dairy folks were conspicuously absent. The So- 
ciety barely taking in money enough to pay its 
expenses and prizes, if even it did so well as that. 

It is often flung in my face as a farmer, and one 
earnest for the elevation of our agriculture—that 
farmers are not worth working for—that they are 
good to make money out of—that they have not the 
pluck of other craftsmen, to help themselves, but 
need protection in various ways, and are the prey 
of the crafty and the dupes of politicians. This is 
sweeping, but has a basis of truth, and when made 
on the fair-ground, I found it difficult, as I saw the 
scattered attendance—the few in place of many— 
to meet it with an indignant and truthful denial. 

It seems there is some rivalry and petty feeling 














between two Dairymen’s Societies, both having their 
headquarters in this very section where the fair was 
held, and as a result of this rivalry, the dairy peo- 
ple held aloof from the State Agricultural Society. 
A clearer case.of “ biting off one’s own nose,” can 
hardly be imagined than was furnished here. 

The other State Fair is managed by a Trotting- 
Park Association, near two large and thriving 
manufacturing towns. It is only called a “State 
Fair” by courtesy, and because the State-entrusts 
the Association with the awarding of a few thou- 
sand dollars in prizes, It isa purely money mak- 
ing operation—a_ great 
show. Each day after the 
goods have arrived, and 
are placed, and the cattle 
and horses accommo- 
dated, which takes two 
days, there is something 
to see. Horse racing, 
mountebank, and _ side 
shows of all kinds within 
the grounds, every sort of 
trap for pennies, is run- 
ning or set, all the time, 
An orderly crowd, beauti- 
ful horses, excellent cattle 
of all kinds, and acres of 
implements in the open 
field. Judges are invited 
beforehand, politely treat- 
ed, and given tickets to 
dinner in the ‘‘ Director’s 
dinner tent.”” The sum 
total of prizes offered is 
liberal. Prizes are offered 
and awarded to ‘ Dur- 
hams,” and “‘ Alderneys,’’ 
because neither the of- 
ficers nor the judges know 
any better. The exhibit- 
ors, some of them at Jeast, 
are thoroughly informed, 
and have as fine animals 
of both “Shorthorn” and 
“ Jersey’? breeds, as one 
often sees. It seemed to 
be a real piece of good 
luck if the best animal got 
the prize over an inferior 
one in several classes, and 
yet exhibitors submitted 
to their fate at the hands 
of “judges”? who were 
‘“‘ down on pedigrees,” with commendable patience, 

Now, as to the attendance—30,000 people were 
admitted on the principal day ; 20,000 the day be- 
fore, and 10,000 the day after—this, in round num- 
bers. More than half seemed to be farmers. They 
did not come on account of any real or fancied ben- 
efit they might get. Very few studied the imple- 
ments, or the cattle, they gaped with wonder at the 
asserted weight of the fat hog, to be seen for 10 cts., 
but few went tosee. They watched the horse-trots, 
and the “ bicycle tournament,” and the merry-go- 
round, and had a good time, and will come again 
next year. They “did not see any thing very new 
among the tools,” because they did not look, and 
they walked by three or four Jersey cows, which 
cost their owner $1,000 to $1,500 apiece, as if 
they were inferior to those that grazed in their own 
pastures. Yet they came, and spent their money, 
and absorbed a great deal that will do them good. 
It will do the boys and girls good too. It will cer- 
tainly do more good than the great'well managed 
Fair will do the farmers of the section where it was 
held, and who did not turn out to attend it. 

I must say I believe in getting the farmers, and 
other folks too, out to the Fairs. If they will not 
come to the sober matter-of-fact strictly agricul- 
tural show, let us give them something that will 
draw. A few horse-trots, side-shows, and even @ 
rope-dancer, are harmless. They help make “a 
good time’’ for those who come for that purpose, 
and the thrifty business view is, that very few things 
are evil which bring in the half-dollars. I don’t 
subscribe to that sentiment, but we know what is 
the healing plaster for “ the hurt that honor feels.” 
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The facts I have stated are surely worth con- 
sidering. 


Here are two Societies, one is solely and | Shorthorns of the English Herd-book. 


| are indeed the mothers of the bulk of recorded 


Mr. Cole 


purely for the farmers’ benefit. The farmers hold | bought a cow said to be of this “Holderness” blood 


aloof. The other uses the farmer and his profes- 
sion simply to make money out of him, and the 
farmers throng its gates and crowd its grounds, 
because those grounds are made attractive. These 


are the facts ; I need to say no more on this subject. | 
| by him and others of her descendants and their 


Thoroughbreds or Grades. 

Iam more and more impressed by the fact that 
few persons are fit to breed pure animals, except as 
they take continual out-crosses and raise thus a 
sort of grade-thoroughbred. Breeding in line, close 
breeding, or in-and-in-breeding, is for few to fol- 





Fig. 1.—SEOTION OF PIT. 
low. It is this sort of breeding which secures the 
best types and the strongest blood, and what we 
hear now-a-days called “ prepotency.’? <A lucky 
hit is made in crossing different families of some 
breed, then it is followed up, and by systematic and 
close, but judicious, in-breeding, the type becomes 
fixed, and if other breeders admire it and it be- 
comes fashionable, fortune comes to the breeder ; 
otherwise he has no special profit. He would no 
doubt have had better animals if he had used occa- 
sional out-crosses, but he would have impaired the 
prepotency of his strain of blood. If his family is 
to become famous and popular, he can not afford 
to lose this quality—if not, he had better not aim 
so high. Considering, then, the fact that very few 
can succeed, it is undoubtedly best that very few 
should try to establish a true family or strain of 
blood of neat cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals. 

1 am led to these “reflections ’’ primarily from 
studying ‘‘Poland-China,” ‘“ Jersey-Red” or 
**Duroc,” * Victoria,” and “ Cheshire”’ pigs at the 
Fairs. With the exception of the Jersey-Reds, 
called Durocs for some unexplained reason, these 
are all mere crosses which have been bred together 
until a sort of fixed type has been arrived at in each 
case. 
lar, and are now fast reverting to the Berkshire 
type from which they were formed. The others are 
not popular, and never will be in all probability, 
because we have better breeds ready at hand in the 
Berkshire, Essex, Yorkshires, and the now estab- 
lished breed of Chester Whites. As to the Jersey- 
Reds, whatever is good about them is like the Berk- 
shire, and they have such a peculiar color, smooth 
clean skin, and are withal so hardy north and south, 
that it is perhaps worth while for some one to un- 
dertake their improvement by shortening their 
faces, setting their ears up, and breeding them 
finer in bone. Then, with their long bodies, and 
large meaty hams, they will be excellent pigs for the 
farmer to grow, even if they never are fashionable. 

The so-called ** Holderness” Cattle. 

I was very much interested by an exhibition of 
cattle made at the New York State Fair by Mr. T. 
A. Cole, of Solsville, N. Y., under the name of 
“ Holderness.’? It seems that some 50 or 60 years 
ago cattle were imported to this State from the dis- 
trict of Holderness in the West-Riding of Yorkshire. 
They were much like the Durhams, as they were 
then called, had no especial pedigrees, but were 
excellent milch cows, like those now raised in that 
district, and called ‘‘Common Cows,’ and which 





The ‘“‘ Poland-Chinas ’? have become popu- | 
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froma imported stock, and without any foreign 
cross. She wus in calf to a bull of the same breed, 
was red and white in color, of large sizc, and an 
excellent milker and butter-maker. She had a 
bull calf, and in due time she was bred to him, and 


produce, bred together without a drop of outside 
blood, Mr. Cole has formed a curious and interest- 
ing breed. The whole stock of this blood num- 
bers now, after 25 years or more since the old cow 
was purchased, some 250 head more or less. I 
write from memory. They are all very much alike. 
The color has changed very noticeably. The calves 
are all dropped red and white, but after a while 
change to black and white, or to a dark reddish- 


| brown, nearly black. At the fair casual observers 
passed them by as Dutch cattle. Severalof the | 


older ones were distinctly reddish, while none were 
jet black like the Fresians or so-called “‘ Holsteins.” 
The cattle of this ‘‘ Cole-Holderness’’ breed are of 
good size and fair form as beef animals. Not un- 


like those Shorthorns which show especial tendency | 


to milk. They are deep-bodied, with large udders 
and teats, with excellent escutcheons, great swollen 
and tortuous milk veins, and skins as yellow as 
Guernseys. The interior of their ears was almost 
like orange peel. The butter made from their 
milk was exhibited by the commission merchant in 
Utica to whom it is regularly shipped, and showed 
admirable color and keeping qualities. He showed 
butter in pound prints made in May, June, July, 
August, and September. It was all good and high 
colored, but not quite so deeply yellow as Mr. 
Ledyard’s Guernsey butter which won the prize. 
These cattle are said to fatten very kindly when 
dry. They are excellent handlers, and really were 
a surprise, showing what good judgment in breed- 
ing can do with a fixed end in view, and a keen 
breeder’s instincts to guide in pairing, weeding, and 
feeding. Could we test the various breeds of cat- 
tle, with the view of determining with accuracy 
which is the most profitable dairy cow for all pur- 
poses—butter, cheese, veal, and ultimately beef—giv- 
ing to each its fair weight in the scale of excellence, 
I would not be surprised if Mr. Cole’s breed would 
win the distinction of being the most useful of all. 





A Ventilator for a Root Pit. 
—>— 


In pitting roots, abundant openings should be 
provided for the escape of the heated air and mois- 
ture, produced by the ripening and 
fermentation of the roots. All 


ed closely in a heap or mass, will 
begin to heat and ferment in the 
course of a few hours. The heat 
produces considerable vapor, which 
must pass off, and in its escape 
carry off the heat with it, else the 
temperature will increase, and, be- 
fore long,decomposition will begin, 
and the mass will rot. Danger of 
this is averted, both by having the 
roots free from outside moisture 
when pitted, and by facilitating the 
escape of that which they give off. 
This is usually done by leaving 
open spaces every few feet at the 
top of the pits, into which bundles 
of straw, or drain tiles are placed, 
to serve as flues. But it is well 
to open a ventilator from the bottom of the 
heap, into which the hot and moist air may 
This may be done by tying 
anumber of rails together, as shown at figure 2 (the 
more crooked the rails, the better, as they will pro- 
vide more spaces), and placing a bundle in the pits at 
about every 6 feet of their length. The top of each 
bundle projects a few inches, and this may be pro- 
tected by a cap of straw, as shown at figure 1, 
This cap should be tied firmly to the top of the 
rails, to secure it from winds, and to shed rain. I? 





small bunches of straw were fixed in the bottom of 
the pit, as shown at a, half-way between the venti- 


| lators, and so long as the weather is not 

they would greatly facilitate the cooling, pr 

| ingofthe roots. When frosts are looked for pst 
bottom air holes should be securely closed, 

then the roots can take care of thouhestoas, 








Smoke-Houses, 
—p>—_ 
As the season comes around we have, as usual 
numerous inquiries for plans of Smoke-houses, 
Now, that brick is very cheap, buildings of this 

















Fig. 1.—sECTIONAL VIEW, 


kind are made of that material rather than of wood, 
One who is not a mechanic can build of brick ag 
easily as of wood, if not more easily, In fact, 
an amateur mason would be very apt to makeg 
more solid job than a professional one, because he 
would use a plenty of mortar and not leave the 
bricks bare in many of the joints, as is the too fre. 
quent fashion with the workmen at present, At 





Fig. 2.—-ELEVATION, 


figure 1 -we give a sectional view of a brick smoke- 
house, which may be made of any size; one 7 by Yor 
8 by 12 feet wili be large enough for private use; but 
the plan admits of application for the largest sized 
buildmg. At the bottom of the building is a brick 
arch, with bricks left out here and there to give 
passage for the smoke. Above the arch are two 
series of iron rods, supplied with hooks with 
grooved wheels, by which the ring with its burden 








| may be pushed back, or drawn forward, as desired. 
moist vegetable matter, when pack- | 
| procured at any hardware store. 


The wheel-hook is shown at figure 1, and can be 
At figure 2 the | 
house is shown in perspective, with the open arch- 
way for the fire, und the door provided with steps, 
Above the lower bar and below the upper one, are 
a series of ventilating holes through which the 
smoke may escape. These are made by leaving 
out a brick, and can be shut by inserting a brick 
closely in the vacancy. At figure 3 is the arch 
which confines 
the fire and ash- 
es, and prevents 
_any meat that 
i may fall from 
being soiled or 
burned. A few 
open spaces will 
be sufficient to 
. permit the 
smoke to pass 

a RITE through. This 
Fig. 4.—-FRAME FOR ARCH, arch is built 
over a wooden frame (fig. 4), made of a few pieces 
of boards cut into an oval arch-shape, to which 
strips of wood are nailed. When the brick work 
is dry the center is knocked down and removed. A 
loose door may be made to shut up the arch when 
the fire is kindled, for safety and economy’s sake. 
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Cotton-Seed Meal. — This valuable feeding 
stuff being cheap, may easily be fed to excess. It 
is highly nitrogenous, and is costive in its effects. 
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Costiveness is a dangerous condition, because the 
system becomes overloaded with effete matter 

’ which is not carried off by the bowels, and the 
blood may become poisoned. In feeding this, or 
any other concentrated food, caution should be ex- 
ercised lest too much be given. One ounce daily 
is enough for a young calf ; two ounces for a year- 
ling; two pounds for a cow, or four to six pounds 
fora fattening steer at the finish. It is safe to 
mix cotton-seed with bran, which will tend to neu- 
tralize the costive effects of the former food. 
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Restoration of River Banks. 


One of the greatest victories of scientific engi- 
neering, is to compel natural forces to repair the 
injuries they have done, or to serve the purposes 





Fig. 1.—POSITION OF PILES. 


of mankind in otheruseful ways. One of the most 
remarkable engineering achievements of any age, 
is the opening of the principal mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi River, by compelling the river to do its own 
dredging, and to take up and carry out to the Gulf 
of Mexico, millions of cubic yards of mud and 
sané, which the waters had previously brought 
down. This great work was done by constructing 
long lines of willow work on each side of the 
channel, and sinking them in mud and securing 
them there. By this means, a broad, shallow, slow 
moving current, which had deposited an enormous 
amount of sediment for many years, was confined 
toa narrow channel, and the increased velocity of 
the water consequent upon this confinement scoured 
out the bed of the river, and moved the sediment 
miles out to sea. Where formerly only small sloops 
could float, now the largest ocean ships and steamers 
can pass in and out, and a most important highway 
for the commerce of the great West has been 
opened. What the river has been compelled to do, 
could have been done in no other way. In another 
instance which is noteworthy, because it can be 
applied, in hundreds of cases, to smaller streams 
which have washed out their banks, and threaten 
to do further damage, the same river, the Missis- 
sippi in its upper portion, was made to fill ina large 
washout, to restore what it had taken away, and 
repair its own mischief. At a bend of the river, 
the banks had been undermined, and high bluffs 
only remained, which were continually falling and 
being carried off. It was desired to carry a rail- 
road along the river bank, and the engineer in 
charge devised the following plan: The washout 
formed an extensive curve, which had cut in 200 
feet from the original bank. To have filled the 
whole of this, would have been an enormous ex- 
pense, and no material but stone could have with- 
A straight row of piles 
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Fig. 2.—PosTs TO OBSTRUCT CURRENT. 





was driven in the line where the bank was desired, 
from one end of the long curve to the other, and 
stone was dumped around each pile. This arrested 
the current, and the muddy waters lost their velocity 
80 soon as they met the obstructions. The sand 
and earth which were suspended in the water, were 
deposited so soon as the current slacked, and ina 
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few weeks, the whole washout was filled up. This 
having been done at the June freshet, when the 





water is unusually high and muddy, a bank, which 
was several feet above low water, was formed be- 
hind the piles and etone, up to the bluffs, and when 





Fig. 3.—THE BRUSH. 


the river fell to its lower stage, it was easy to com- 
plete the work. In this way a large expenditure 
was avoided, and an embankment was made much 
more solid, than could have been done by filling in. 
At figure 1 we give an illustration of the manner of 
arranging the piles; the piles being represented by 
the dotted line, and the washout being behind them. 
There are numerous cases, in which streams have 
injured their banks, aud have carried away val- 
uable ground. The mischief may be remedied in a 
similar manner to that here related, instead of the 
more costly plun of building timber and stone 
breastworks, which, after all, do not replace the lost 
ground, and only prevent future damage. In like 
manner a washout may be arrested, as soon as it 
has begun, and further mischief prevented. At 
figure 2 a plan is given, for the arrangement of lines 
of posts to obstruct the current, and cause a filling 
in of a washout; posts 6 feet long or more, as may 
be required, or rails will answer in many cases, are 
put down in pairs, 2 feet apart, where each dot is 
marked. There should be a row on the original 
edge of the stream, and cross rows from this to the 
bank ; the spaces between the poles are filled with 
brush, as shown at figure 3, the brush being placed 
across stream, as shown by the arrow, to 
offer the greatest obstruction. The posts 
may be 20 feet apart, and the brush may 
be cut in 10 or 12 foot lengths. It is not 
necessary, and might be objectionable, to 
entirely close the space with brush, and 
fence out the current ; the object is to ad- 
mit only a part of the water, and retard 
the current, so as to cause it to drop its 
load of sand or mud. The spaces will be 
half closed if 10 foot brush is used, with 
20 foot spaces. The brush is held dofn, 
by driving a few hooked poles (tigure 
4), into the mud between the branches 
here and there, by which it is kept from 
washing away. A few loads of stone drop- 
ped in the rows around the poles, would be 
useful. As the deposit accumulates, more 
brush may be Jaid down in selected places, and 
held by the hooked poles, as previously described. 
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How to Dress a Beef. 


—~<>——- 

A fat beef may always be prepared for domestic 
use at this season. To sell a cow or steer for $15, 
and pay 15 cents a pound for beef, is not a money- 
making business, yet this is done very frequently. 
The value of the hide, tallow, heart, head, and liver 
of a beef will amount toa large portion of the price 
that can be usually obtained in country places for 
an aged cow or young steer, and if well fed, the old 
cow will often produce as good beef or better than 
the steer. Farmers would oftener consume their 
own animals, instead of selling them, were they not 
deterred by the want of knowledge of the manner 
of slaughtering and dressing a beef animal. There 
isa way of slaughtering that is not butchering, and 
it may be done painlessly by taking the right course. 
The barn floor oy a ciean grass plot in a convenient 
spot will be a suitable place for the work. To fas- 
ten the animal, put a strong rope around the horns, 
and secure the head in such a way that it can not 
be moved to any great distance, and in a position 
to allow a direct blow to be; easily given. The 
eyes may be blinded by tying a cloth around the 
head so that there will be no dodging to avoid the 
stroke. The place for the stuaning blow is the 
center of the forehead, between the eyes and a lit- 
tle above them. The right place is shown at a, fig. 
1, The best method is to fire a ball from a rifle 
in the exact spot, and this may be done safely 
when the animal is blinded, by holding the weapon 
near to the head, so that a miss can not be made; 
otherwise a blow with the back of an axe made 








Fig. 4. 








when the striker is on the right side of the animal, 
and the head is fasteced down near the ground, 
will be equally effective. So soon as the animal 
falls, the throat is divided with a cut froma long, 
sharp knife ; no jack-knife should be used, but a 
long, deep, sweeping stroke which reaches to the 
vertebree as the head is held back. This divides all 
the blood vessels, and death is almost instan- 
taneous, but at any rate painless. When the car- 
cass has been freed from blood, it should be turned 
on its back, and the skin divided from the throat 
up the brisket, along the belly to the legs, and up 
the legs to the knees, where the joints should be 
severed, taking care, however, to cut off the hind 
feet below the hock joints about 2 or 8 inches. The 
skin is then stripped from the legs and belly, and 





Fig. 1.—THE PROPER PLACE TO STRIKE. 


as near to the back as may be by turning the car- 
cass. The belly is then opened, and the intestines 
taken out; the brisket is cut through, and the 
lungs and gullet removed. It is now necessary to 
raise the carcass. This is done on the rack (see fig. 
2,) the forward legs of which are placed on each side 
of the carcass, and the gambrels are placed upon 
the hooks shown in fig. 2. The legs of the rack are 
then raised as far as possible, and as the carcass is 
lifted, the hinder leg is brought up to hold what ia 
gained until the carcass is clear of the ground ; the 
hide is then wholly removed, the carcags washed 
and scraped from anything adhering, and then di- 
vided down through the back-bone, leaving the 
tides hanging. As a matter of safety from dogs or 
other dishonest animals, it is well to have the work 
done in the barn, laying down a quantity of straw to 
protect the floor, if thought necessary, as the beef 
should remain at least 12 hours to cool and set. 





Small Artificial Fish-Ponds,—“T, R. c," 
of Keyser, W. Va., informs us that he has “ about 
an acre of low land, nearly water proof, with a 
spring near by yielding water enough to fill an inch 
pipe; and wants to know if it is available fora 
fish-pond, and what quantity of fish could be raised 
in such a pond.” He labors under a very common 
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Fig. 2,—RACK FOR A CARCASS OF BEEF. 
impression, judging, by the number of letters we 
receive, that a big business in fish culture may be 
done with a very little water., Fish culture is doing 
wonders in re-stocking our karger streams and 
ponds, but it has not yet enabled the most skillful 
pisciculturist to grow fish on dry land. Seth Green, 
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in the first enthusiasm of his discovery of the shad- 
hatching box, prophesied that he could make shad 
80 plenty in the Connecticut at Hadley Falls, that 
he could drive a horse and buggy across the riyer 
upon the backs of the shad! But then he had all 
the water in the river and in the ocean to work 
with, and a fertile imagination. Trout can not live 
through the summer in water much above 60° F. 
temperature, and a pond of an acre supplied by an 
inch pipe of spring water would probably reach 80° 
in the summer heats. Trout can be hatched in a 
very small stream of spring water. The difficulty 
lies in keeping them through the hot weather. The 
pond in question is quite too small for black bass. 
They must have lively running water, large mill- 
streams or ponds of twenty acres or more area, to 
make the raising of them a paying business. As a 
rule, it will only pay to stock rivers and ponds, es- 
pecially those with hard bottom, with black bass. 





Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
—__—— 
To FasTEN A Pig IN A WAGON OR SLED.—When 
it is desired to carry a pig in a wagon box, the ani- 
mal may be secured in the manner described by 





Fig. 1.—MANNER OF ARRANGING THE ROPE. 


&@ correspondent in Kansas, as follows: Make a 
loop in a doubled rope, and put it around the 
throat ; carry the rope over the head, and fasten it 
around the body behind the fore-legs, leaving the 
two ends free over the shoulders. The pig being 
lifted into the wagon is held down by fastening the 
ends of the rope in any safe manner, so that the pig 
can not jump over the sides of the box, and is 
compelled to stay in the middle. The method of 
arranging the rope is shown at figure 1. If the pig 
is made to lie down, it can not rise when fastened, 
and there is no danger of it hurting itself. 

A PoRTABLE FoppER Raox.—A friend from In- 
diana sends a sketch of a portable hay and fodder 
rack for feeding cattle and sheep while the weather 
is suitable for out-door feeding, which can easily 
be moved from place to place. The size can be va- 
ried to suit the choice of the builder. The one 
here represented is 20 feet long, 34 feet wide at 
bottom, and 4% feet wide at top, and 5 feet high. 
This size will hold a small wagon-toad of hay. The 








Fig. 2.—THE FODDER RACK. 


runners upon which the rack rests are 3 feet long, 
3t inches thick, and are pinned fast to the sills 
with 1-inch wooden pins. The sills are 2 by 5- 
inch stuff, and placed broadside upon the runners. 
The top rails are 2 by 4-inch, and set edgewise. 
The cross pieces are 2 by 4-inch, and are bolted 
to the sills and top rails by #-inch bolts. The 
siding is 1 by 6-inch plank, 5 feet long, and is 
nailed to the sills and top rails. The sills and rails 
should be of hard-wood, with boards placed in 
the bottom for a floor, shown open in the engraving. 

A Lear Raxke.—Leaves are valuable litter. If 
used for no other purpose, they should be gathered 


and kept as bedding for farrowing sows or for 
lambing ewes. There is no softer, warmer, dryer, 
or safer bed for young animals than leaves. They 








Fig. 3.—A LEAF RAKE. 


are also valuable for manurial purposes, and where 
a sufficient supply can be obtained, the straw may 
be used for fodder. To gather the leaves readily, 
a long-beaded rake may be used, and as the ground 











is rough the rake should be made strong. A hick- 
ory stick 14-inch thick will serve as a handle ; the 
head may be of pine or willow if it is strengthened 
with bolts, as shown at figure 3. The teeth should 
be of hickory or white oak. Unless the teeth are 
thick and strong, and the head strengthened by 
bolts, either or both are liable to break when used. 

A Bac HoupEr.—To enable one man to do the 
work previously done by two, may be as useful as 
to cause two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before. A labor-saving contrivance of this 
kind is shown at 
figure 4. It is a 
bag holder, and 
consists of a plat- 
form resting up- 
on rounded and 
smooth runners, 
and having a 
standard at the 
rear. This is 
notchedas shown 
in the engraving, 
and has a forked 
arm pivoted by a 
bolt at the top. 
This arm has a 
crgss-piece about 
the middle, upon which are two small hooks turned 
backwards, and a brace which fits into a rack on 
the standard. When the holder is not in use, the 
arm is let down; while in use, it is supported by 
the brace. The bag is held by the hooks and by 
the edge being turned over the ends of the arm. 





Fig. 4.—a BAG HOLDER. 





A Floating Bridge, or Pontoon. 


A “‘subscriber,’’ New Haven, Conn., has a farm, 
through which runs a river 200 feet in width ; to be 
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Fig. 1.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 








able to cross this river, will save a roundabout 
journey of two miles over a hilly road; he wants a 
floating bridge to enable him to save this,expen- 
sive journey. This is a case typical of many, and 
may be remedied by the smal! expense of building 
a pontoon bridge. This may be made as follows. 
Procure 14-inch spruce or pine planks 12 feet long ; 
of these construct a pontoon 24 feet long, and 12 
feet wide, laying the planks crosswise. The lon- 
gitudinal section will be in the form shown at fig- 
ure 1, The interior is shown at figure 2. This is 
strengthened by a longitudinal bed-piece through 
the center, to which the planks are fastened with iron 
screw bolts. Three pairs of knees, (fig. 3), will 
serve to strengthen the sides, and as a place to 
which to bolt the side planks. The joints are made 
as tight as possible, by calking with hemp, and the 
outside and inside are thoroughly coated with pitch. 
The vessel is divided by three partitions, into four 





Fig. 2.—THE INSIDE OF BOAT, 
parts, which lessen the risk of leakage. A hole 
is cut through the deck into each division, 











through which a hand-pump may be inserted, whe, 
it is necessary to clear out the water, The iad 
supported by a middle partition over the cente 
bed-piece. A pair of posts should be fixed : 
each side, made so as to carry a tie-bar, to wile 
the horses should be well secured. The wa 
should be securely blocked before and behind et 
the horse may at any time become restive, Th 
bridge may be drawn over by means ofa Windlas; : 
fixed upon it, and upon which a few turns of & ro; z 
may be taken; this rope will pass through a pulle 
attached to a post on each bank 7 
of the river. A pontoon of this 
size, two feet deep, would havea 
carrying capacity of over 12 tons, 
and one a foot deep, would sup- Te 
port 8 tons, including its own Fig. 8. 
weight, which would be about a ton and a half 
It would in fact support a team and loaded wagon 
even when the boat was filled with water, al- 
though it should never be put to such an extremity, 








The Benefits of Sugar-Beet Culture, 


We have frequently referred to the advantages 
promised by the culture of sugar beets for the 
manufacture of sugar. But a great industry does 
not grow, blossom, and become fruitful ina year, 
or in a few years. Yet its final success is hastened 
by the ease with which the raw material can be 
procured. If sugar beets were now grown ag 
plentifully as potatoes, sugar factories would be as 
numerous as starch factories. It was the abundant 
supply of potatoes that temped the starch man- 
ufacturers to build their factories, and offer a steady 
market for the farmers’ produce. Let sugar beets 
once become a staple product of our farms, and the 
only obstacle tothe establishment of a vast business 
in sugar making would be removed. Sugar beets 
can be made profitable for feeding, and not only so, 
but the effect of the culture upon our system of 
agriculture can not fail to be so advantageous as to 
invite farmers to adopt it, if but for its own value 
alone. Root culture implies good farming, for 
with poor farming one can not grow roots. Roots 
may be grown upon poor land, by using the proper 
fertilizers and methods of culture, and there is no 
better method than this of working up the soil toa 
good condition. For if one grows a quantity of 
roots, these must be fed, and they can not be fed 
without making a large quantity of manure; further, 
they can not be fed with the greatest profit without 
the addition of some concentrated food, and that 
involves rich as well as abundant manure. Besides, 
in using roots and meal as a daily ration for cattle 
or sheep, it is found that straw will be consumed 
with avidity; in fact, it makes an excellent sub- 
stitute for hay, and uses up profitably a waste pro- 
duct that is generally used only for litter. An idea 
is prevalent that root culture is costly. It may be 
at first under certain circumstances; as upon & 
poor soil and one foul with weeds, and especially 
under careless management. It may be made cost- 
ly when, by neglect at a critical time, the whole 
crop is lost by being buried in weeds. But that is 
not the fault of the crop, but of the management. 
The seed for an acre of ground costs $6; that is, 
for Sugar Beets, which may be grown closer than 
Mangels ; 12 lbs. of seed being needed for an acre; 
the cost of cultivation need be no more than fora 
crop of potatoes. The yield will be of considerably 
greater value than that of potatoes, reaching, under 
favorable circumstances, 800 bushels per acre, or % 
tons. For feeding, the sugar-beet is worth more 
than double the quantity of mangels, as it contains 
more than twice as much solid matter, so that % 
tons per acre is equivalent to as large a crop of the 
grosser mangels, as can be expected under the 
most favorable conditions. The direct profit is 
then attractive enough to induce farmers to raise 
Sugar Beets merely for feeding purposes, while the 
indirect profit arising from the improved condition 
of the soil, gives a respectable return in addition. 
When the culture of Sugar Beets then becomes 
general, there will doubtless be no lack of capital 
to work them into sugar, any more than there 
would be to operate a silver or a gold mine that 
might be discovered on a man’s farm. It is the 
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want of material that has kept back enterprise in 
this line; the men and the money are always ready 
to develop any staple and profitable raw material. 





A Weighing Box and Attachments. 


mr. “R. L. M.,”’ Washington, Pa., sends us 
sketches of a method of home weighing, which he 
finds very convenient and describes as follows : 
A farmer, with a few hogs or sheep to sell, often 
feels at a loss for proper scales with which to 
weigh them, in order that he may tell the buyer 
the exact weight of the lot, or, if to be weighed 
elsewhere, for his own satisfaction. I send youa 
rough sketch of a weighing box that may be used 
with a common steelyard beam of not more than 
350 Ibs. capacity. We have been using one on the 
farm for several years, and find it very convenient, 
as it has many times saved us the trouble of driv- 
ing stock 8 or 4 miles to large scales that may not 
be as accurate. The sides of the box are 3 by 5 
feet, and may be made of pine or poplar strips of 3 
inches wide and # inch thick ; the gate, A, is of the 
same material. The corner posts should be of oak 





Fig. 1.—THE WEIGHING BOX. 


(as it holds the nails better), 2 by 3 inches and 3 
feet long. The floor is fastened in by notching a 1 
by 2inch piece on the sides of the posts, B, at the 
lower end, and nailing or screwing tight. Strips, 
C, C, are nailed to the sides, and half-inch holes 
bored in them at the dots, into which stays are 
fastened to keep the bottom from springing down 
or breaking through. The floor should be made of 
4-inch oak or #-inch pine boards. The bails, D, are 
made of #-inch iron rod, 7 feet long, bent in middle 
and put through holes in the top of posts B, and 
turned up a little to keep them in. These bails 
may be fastened with a heavy iron ring at the top, 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3.—LEVER AND ATTACHMENT. 


which serves to hook the beam in and keeps the bails 
from straggling. A place must be provided to hang 
the box and means for lifting it, beam and all, after 
the stock is put in,as it is hardly possible to get hogs 
or sheep to go into a swinging box. The way we lift 
ours is by a lever and pins, which works very well ; 
one man can lift 1,000 lbs. with ease by this means. 
If there is no place more convenient, plant the post 
EF near some building, 8 feet above the ground and 
the same distance from the building, insert the end 
of the joist 7 into the building, and mortise it upon 
the post. The joist should be 4 by 6 inches, as a 
hole for the rod F’has to be made in it. To make 
the post H, neil a 24 feet by 6 inch board on each 
side of the joist Z, then cut two boards 6 inches 
shorter, to sit on top of the joist inside the others. 


Then place a 2 by 2-inch block between the boards 
and the top, and nail all together.- This leaves a 
2-inch space in which the lever works. The lever 
@ should be made of 2 by 33-inch oak or hickory, 
and as long as desired. Then get a i-inch rod, 24 
feet long, made as shown in figure*2, put it up 
through a hole in joist Z, and fasten into the lever 
with the staple and bur, as shown at figure 8. In 
the post H, 3 inches from the bottom and 1 inch 
from the edge, bore a #-inch hole clear through, 
then 3 inches higher another, and so on, as shown 
by dots at figure 3. Get two iron pins to fit these 
holes easily; then, by raising and lowering the 
lever by means of the long arm, and moving the 
pins, the load is raised. Make notches in lever G 
to keep the lever from slipping. A lumber wagon 
may be so placed that the lever may be worked by 
aman standing in it, a step-ladder, or some other 
object, may be used, if found more convenient. 








A Farm Cart. 











While there are different kinds of farm carts, we 
have not yet hit upon the cart—i. e., one that meets 
with general approbation. The writer, having 
much work for a cart, has designed one which is 
intended to do all the work of the farm more easily 
than a wagon or any other cart. For the carriage 
of manure, of fodder-corn, green clover, or other 
soiling fodder, for hauling roots and such work, a 
cart is needed with a low body, that can be 
turned around in its own length to back, or ever 
turn, in a manure cellar or on a barn floor. All this 
can be done with this cart, and when hay, straw, 
or green fodder is to be loaded, the fore and. hind 
racks may be put on, and greatly increase its capaci- 
ty. With 4inch wheels, this cart can be drawn, 
when loaded, over plowed ground or muddy roads, 
and scarcely sink below the surface. The cart body 
consists of a frame 8 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 14 
inches deep, thus holding, when heaped, about a 
cubic yard and a half of manure, or as near as pos- 
sible one ton. The frame is made of 4 by 3 timber 
for the top, and 2 by 3 for the bottom, sides, and 
cross-bars, and is covered 
with bass-wood or willow 
boards on the bottom, the 
front, and the sides near 
the wheels. The rear end 
is closed when desired 
by a sliding tail- board. 
The axles are fixed to 
the frame, a8 shoWD Fig 1, axLE FASTENING. 
at figure 1, and pass 
through the middle side posts under the upper side 
bar and a wide iron strap, which embraces the top 
of the frame, and passes under the bottom, as 
shown in the engraving, being screwed by bolts to 
the timbers. The wheel being the same size as an 
ordinary wagon wheel, viz.: 4 feet ; this brings the 
bottom of the cart body to within one foot of. the 
ground, and in loading, the lift is only a little more 
than two feet from the ground. ‘The saving of 
labor and the effect of work are thus greatly in- 
creased, a man being able to load twice as much, 
with the same force, into a cart of this kind, as into 
a wagon box four feet high. The rear end of the 
eart may be provided with a roller, fitted into the 
rear posts, which serves to ease the unloading of 
the cart when it is tipped, the rear end then easily 
moving over the ground as the cart is drawn over 
the field when unloading manure. But as the cart 
body is so low there will rarely be any need for tip- 
ping the cart. To enlarge its capacity, there are 








Fig. 2.—THE CART WITH MOVABLE RACKS. 


movable racks fitted before and behind, as shown 
at figure 2. The cost of two of these carts is not 
more than that of a wagon, and may be less, if 
economy is exercised in making them. The shafts 
may be bolted to the sides and so arranged that the 
eart can be tipped over when the load requires it. 





- state. It is during 





The Clover-Root Borer—(Hylesinus trifolii). 


The importance of Professor Riley’s work during 
his brief stay with the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is evident from his Report for the year 1878, 
80 full of valuable information for the farmer. A 
new enemy to the Clover crop is figured and de- 
scribed by him, and to whom we are indebted for 
the accompanying engraving. The insect is a small 
beetle, and does most of its mischief, while in the 
grub or larva state, by boring into, and eating out, 
the center of the larger roots of the Clover-plant, 
though the flower-stalks do not escape when the 
plants are badly infested. In Central New York 
the insect was so abundant that the plants were 
entirely eaten off, and of course the crop proved a 
failure. The beetle is not new to science, having: 
been known in Europe for many years, where it 
has been thoroughly studied and described, the ac- 
counts of the insect given abroad are confirmed 
by Professor Riley’s recent investigations here. 

The insect is shown in the engraving in all three 
stages, larva (0), pupa (c), and adult or perfect in- 
sect (@), all of which can be found upon the Clover 
at any time during the growing season. “‘ The in- 
sect,’’ says Prof. Riley, “‘ hibernates in any of these 
three stages, and 
continues propa- 
gating as soon as 
spring opens, the 
beetles issuing 
from the ground 
and pairing during 
the early spring 
months. The fe- 
male then instinc- 
tively bores into 
the crown of the 

root, eating a pret- 
ty large cavity, 
wherein ,she de- 
posits from fourto 
six pale, whitish, 
elliptical eggs.” 
Thegalleries made 
by the grub are 
shown at a, a, a, at 
the ends of which 
the larve assume 
the inactive pupa 





CLOVER-ROOT BORER. 





the second year 
of the Clover-crop that the Root-borer is most in- 
jurious, and this suggests the only remedy which 
has as yet been found, namely: plowing under the 
Clover after the first year, in all localities where the 
pest is observed. If the insect proves as destruc- 
tive, generally, as it has in some localities, a total 
withholding of the Clover-crop for a few years may 
be found necessary. Professor Riley has observed 
certain animal parasites which prey upon the Hyle- 
sinus, and they may in time rid us of this pest. 
Branding Cattle.—Tanners complain, and 
with reason, of the damage caused by the reckless 
use of the branding iron upon Western cattle. 
Branding may be anecessary cruelty, but that it isa 
painful operation cannot be doubted, as the brand- 
ing irons must penetrate to the-flesh, to make an 
indelible mark. But leaving out of the question 
the humane aspect of the case, and regarding only 
the practical question of the danger to the hide, it 
might be suggested that some other spot than the 
flank or broadside might be chosen as the place for 
the brand. This is the most valuable part of the 
hide, and damage there, seriously reduces the value 
of the leather. The Sandwich Islands furnish a 
few hides for the American market, aild the brand 
upon these is placed on the leg above the hock. 
This does not materially injure the hide, and a 
brand there, will be as plainly seen by a cow-boy at 
a “round-up,” as oneonthe flank. Perhaps some 
other method of marking cattle might be invented, 
that would avoid the necessity for the painful 
branding. e There are seven colors that cannot be 
mistaken, and it might be a practical innovation to 
mark cattle with these, as sheep are marked upon 
the wool, choosing different parts of the body, as 
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well as different combinations of colors, and shapes 
of markings, etc., for the cattle of different owners. 





Paddock and Hovel for Horses or Mare 
and Foal. 
—~<>— 


Objections are made to sending horses from the 
city to pasture in the country, on account of the 
exposure to the weather in the open field. This 
may be easily avoided by the construction of cheap 
temporary bovels in the pasture, in which the ani- 
mals may find shelter, and where a trough may be 
provided for the regular rations of feed, which 
should always be furnished. In the majority of 
cases, it is not the exposure that does the mischief, 
but the actual want of food ; for a horse that has 
been fed liberally upon grain for months can not 
consume a sufficient quantity of watery grass to 
support the system without injury to the digestive 
organs ; and the impossibility of assimulating suf- 
ficient nutriment is the leading cause of the loss of 








condition. But if with the grass a moderate quan- 
: " ah tity of concen- 
| - ——- trated food is sup- 
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nutrition goes on, 
and the appetite, 
) stimulated by the 
unwonted free- 

dom and exercise, 
is healthfully sat- 
isfied. Neverthe- 
less, the coat soft- 
ened and weakened by constant blanketing, and the 
warm air of a city stable, can not resist exposure to 
the sun’s scorching heat and the chilly nights which 
rapidly alternate, and shelter is absolutely neces- 
sary. A hovel may be constructed of poles and 
brush from the woods, or of rough boards. A 
ground floor 10 feet by 12 is sufficient. If small 
poles and brush, or coarse grass, are used, the poles 
may be set up loosely in the ground in the form 
given at figure 1, in double rows, leaving a door 
space on the south side. The rows are 6 inches 
apart, and the space between them is filled with 
fine brush and small branches for a foot in depth. 
The opposite poles are tied together here and there 
with tarred twine, and the brush is beaten down 
solidly, after which another layer of a foot of brush 
is laid between the poles and treated as before ; in 
this way the walls are finished up to a safe hight, 
8 feet being the least, so as to avoid danger of the 
horse striking the head as he goesinorout. The 
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fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN. 





Fig. 2.—THE FINISHED HOVEL OR SHED. 


sides of the doorway are carefully smoothed off, 
only the fine tips of the brush being placed there 
to avoid any dangerous projections. A feed trough 
may be placed in each corner, and one hovel may 
serve for two horses or a mare and foal. 
should be fain-proof, and if thatched with brush 
and straw, or hay, the pitch should be considera- 
ble. Small openings are made above the boxes for 
the feed, as shown at figure 2, in which a completed 
hovel is represented. For brood mares and foals 
running in pasture, such a hovel will be found very 
useful, and for valuable calves also which require 
shelter when running in fields. A few of these 
hovels will be found useful upon nearly every farm. 


Effects of Dew Upon Pastures.—The heavy 
dews which are usual in late summer and early fall, 











The roof 





and the light hoar frosts which occur as the cooler 


weather arrives, are unwholesome to cattle end 
sheep. It may be that the well known effect of 
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dew in this direction gave rise to the old fashioned | 


idea that dew was in itself injurious, and caused 
various diseases. There is nothing in the character 
of the dew itself which is hurtful, but it is the 


filling of the stomach with wet herbage that is un- | 


wholesome. 
the products of the decomposition of the wet mass, 
and in time the animals suffer. 


The stomach becomes distended with | 


Danger may be | 


avoided by keeping the stock, especially young ani- | 


mals, from the grass until the dew has dried off. 


The danger is not so serious until the shorter days | 


and longer nights of the fall cause an excessive de- 
position of dew, when care should be exercised. 
—_—a -----—---— 
Fire-Proof Farm Buildings. 
—— 

Farm buildings are so seldom destroyed by fire 
that they can be insured fora rate of 25 cents per 
$100 a year on a three years’ policy, yet they are 
sometimes burned and heavy losses are incurred. 
Safety is not only a very valuable but a very com- 
fortable condition, and it is worth a good deal to 
feel, as well as to be, safe. A wooden building is a 
constant risk, and is subject to danger not only 
from within but from without. An iron building 
is one of the safest, it being equal in this respect to 
a brick building with a slate roof; while it is much 
cheaper and -more easily constructed. Counting 
the low cost of erecting a building with iron walls 
and roof, although the iron costs about twice as 
much as boards, the saving of time and labor will 
bring the total expense nearly equal, and counting 
the great saving in the cost of the roof it is doubt- 
ful if the iron covering is not altogether cheaper 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF STABLE. 


than board walls and shingles. For instance, a 
cow-stable, and hay and fodder shed above, built 
on the plan shown in figure 1, 16 feet high to the 
eaves, and 24 feet wide, would cost for covering 
$5.41 for each foot in length, Jeaving the cost of the 
frame to be estimated. This might amount to $1 
per foot for material, and the framing might ccst 
$1 per foot additional. As the iron covering is 
made in large sheets 8 feet long by 28 inches wide, 
it is rapidly put on, and as any man can apply it 
the owner himself could work at it and save the 
cost of a carpenter. A barn 100 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 16 feet high, would therefore cost, com- 
plete, with windows and doors, not over $600, and 
the outer covering would be wind, water, and fire- 
proof, and already painted inside and out. There 


| can, therefore, be no cheaper building material 
| than this, and as it is indestructible and can not 


rot, if properly cared for, it would seem to be 
cheaper than any other material whatever.’ The 
iron sheathing is nade either plain or corrugated. 
A kind that has been recently introduced for roof- 
ing or siding, that is made in sheets 96 by 28 inches, 
has lapped edges, as shown in figure 2, which re- 





Fig. 2.—METHOD OF FASTENING. 


presents a section of a sheet. In fastening these to 
a wall or roof, one curved edge is inserted in the 
other, as shown at a, figure 2. The first sheet is 
nailed to the studs, as shown in the engraving, and 
the next sheet is hooked to it. After the sheets are 
fastened the joints are flattened out with a mallet 





and made water-tight, and practically air-tight, as 
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no wind can penetrate at the joints, A build 
thus covered is much warmer than a wooden of 


in the winter, and besides, is more quickly warmed 
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Fig. 3.—BUILDING COMPLETE, 














by the sun’s rays than a wooden one can be, The 
style of building constructed of this material js 
shown in figure 3, which represents the corrugated 
siding and roofing; this, however, is more cogtly 
than the flat siding, and the joints can not be made 
so.tight. The weight of this iron building materia) 
is less than that of lumber one inch thick, being 
only £0 Ibs. to the 100 feet, hence a much lighter 
frame may be used, as the roof not only requires 
no sheathing or roof lath, but the covering is legg 
than one-third the weight of boards. On the whole, 
this seems to be a very desirable material for cow 
or horse stables, hay sheds, pig-pens, hay barracks, 
poultry houses, and even barns. It is certain’ that 
much money is wasted in building the present 
style of high barns wita heavy timbers, and when 
ground space is cheap a low, light building is equa). 
ly convenient in use, and costs much less to build it, 


- oa . 


Poultry Farming. 








No other business connected with agicultural 
pursuits, seems so attractive as poultry farming. 
Even those who failin the business, and retire from 
it, aver that they are certain they could succeed in 
anew trial ; their mistakes having taught them how 
to succeed in future. This may be true, but it is 
noteworthy that they do not try again. Still we 
have almost daily inquiries, especially from young 
men, as to the possibility of making a living from 
poultry ; to all of which we are forced to give un- 
satisfactory replies. The profit in poultry lies in 
keeping small flocks. From such it is easy to make 
an income of $1 from each hen annually, even after 
buying food. But no account must be taken of the 
waste and damage dune to crops, nor of the value 
of the free foraging done by the fowls ; and these 
amount to a considerable sum if figured up closely. 
Then accidents are to be taken account of. For 
instance: the writer once kept a flock of 30 Light 
Brahma hens, which did well for three years, and 
paid excellently; but the unfortunate introduction 
of acockerel from a distant yard brought a prev- 
alent disease, of which every bird died, leaving one 
brood of motherless chicks the sole survivors. 
This may be taken as an example of the uncertain- 
ties of the business, which are increased in propor- 
tion as the flock is larger. A flock may be kept as 
an adjunct to a more important business, and to 
take up spare time, and in that case, barring acci- 
dent, may be made profitable. But it may be taken 
as a certainty that not more than one person in a 
hundred who have tried it, has ever succeeded in 
keeping a flock of several hundred fowls in profit- 
able condition. If one thinks he is born to suc- 
ceed, let him try; he may possibly become 4 
shining example to show others the way to success. 

Se 

Packing Butter for Winter.—There are 4 
few requisites for packing butter safely for winter 
use. The butter must be good; the salt must be 





| pure; the packages must be clean and air-tight, 


and perfectly well closed ; and the place of storage 
must be cool, clean, airy, free from mouldiness and 
not too dry. <A clean, well-aired cellar with ce- 
mented floor, and in which vegetables are not 
stored, is as good a place as any for the storage of 
butter for winter use. Pure air is very important. 
—_—_——— ee 

Cross between Jersey and Angus,.—A re 
markably good-looking young cow was exhibited 
at the recent N. J. State Fairat Waverley. It was 
across between a Polled Galloway bull, and a der- 
sey cow, and in color was jet black, with a few 
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amweutaben. The coat was glossy, fine and short ; 
the head was hornless, fine, and had the Jersey fea- 
_tares; the milking qualities, so far as could be as- 
eertained by the appearance of the cow, promised 
to be good, and on the whole, the neat, small figure 
of the animal, nearly approaching to a well-bred 
. Britanny cow, was prepossessing and attractive. It 
is doubtless a desirable cross, and it would be inter- 
esting if some one having the opportunity of making 
it, would test it to a certain issue. A polled cow is 
highly desirable for the dairy, and a polled race, 
with all the good points of the Jerseys, and the Gal- 
Joways combined, would be a valuable acquisition. 


An Experiment With Canada Ashes. 


The use of leached ashes, brought mainly from 
Canada, is largely increasing upon our shore farms. 
They are shipped from Oswego and other lake ports, 
ip canal boats, brought down through the canals 
and the Hudson River, and towed to the ports on 
Long Island and in Connecticut, where they are 
gold to farmers, who carry the ashes in their own 
teams to the fields where they are to be used. 
These ashes are not very thoroughly leached, and 
contain a considerable quantity of potash, as well 
as other kinds of plant food. They have long been 
ased to great advantage in the onion growing dis- 
tricts, and more recently their use has extended to 
all farm crops. Last year, William R. Fish, of 
Mystic Bridge, purchased about 1,500 bushels, and 
used them upon his farm. They were put upon his 
grass lands and upon other crops, with very satis- 
factory results. They were spread upon his mead- 
ows, at the rate of 100 bushels tothe acre. The 
cost of the ashes was seventeen cents a bushel, 
making seventeen dollars an acre for the manure, 
The increased yield of hay was at least one ton to 
the acre, doubling his crop wherever the ashes were 
used. He thinks the increase in the hay will pay 
one half the cost of the fertilizer the first season. 
It is well known that the effect of ashes is visible 
for a long time upon grass lands, some say for 
twelve or fourteen years. Meadows can be kept 
much longer in grass where the ashes are used as a 
top dressing. The ashes were also applied to corn 
and potato crops, with equally satisfactory re- 
sults. The hest evidence of the value of this fer- 
tilizer, is the fact that the farmers who use them 
are making larger investments in them every year. 
They are most economically applied to farms near 
sea ports and river landings, where they can be 
taken directly from the canal boat. They are not 
a concentrated manure, and cannot be carried long 
distances by rail with profit. CONNECTICUT. 











Well Boring Tools, and How to Use Them. 


In many localities flowing wells may be procured 
by boring to a moderate depth. A flowing well is 
worth a large sum of money, merely estimating its 
value by the labor it saves in drawing the water, 
and distributing it to stock. To consider that $50 

7 ; may be thus yearly 
saved, is not too 
high an estimate. 
This represents a 
sum of $1000, with 
interest at 5 per 
cent, and $500 at 
~ 10 per cent. A 

ii complete set of 
ii tools can be pro- 
cured for less than 
the latter sum, 
im with which a well 
can be bored 250 
feet deep, and the 
tools will be still 
on hand, for sink- 
ing other wells in 

<j different’ places 
Fig. 2. on the farm, or 
- for neighbors, by which a large profit can be made ; 
- ‘the economy in this is very obvious. Flowing or 
Artesian wells—a true Artesian well is not simply a 
*. deep well, but a flowing one—can generally be pro- 
€ured in low ground, between low hills underlaid 








with clay, which rests upon rock or gravel. The 
water sinking in the soil upon the high ground, 
finds its way under the clay upon the rock, and 
through the gravel, and es- 
capes in the lower ground 
in springs. Where springs 
abouna, one can almost 
certainly procure a_ well 
in which the water will 
rise and flow over the top, 
so that it may be led in 
pipes into yards or build- 
ings. Where such wells are 
not likely to be found, as in 
regions underlaid with sand 
or gravel, it is still an ad- 
vantage to have a deep well, 
on account of the permanent 
supply, and the purity of the 
water ; especially as there is 
no lack of pumps of the 
best character, made ex- 
pressly to raise water from 
great depths with much ease, 
and force it wherever it may 

* be required. Deep wells are 
made by boring instruments 
or augers, which cut out the 

, soil, and hold it while it 
Fig. 3 is drawn up, and disposed 
: of. At figs. 1 and 2 is shown 

an auger for boring in clay, with front and side 
r views. The edge is of steel, sharp and chisel- 
shaped, and so bevelled, that as it is turned it cuts 
down into the clay, and takes out a piece the shape 
of the pod of the auger. When this is filled, which 


th 
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Fig. 5. 


necds eight full turns, it is drawn up by means of a 
windlass, and the contents discharged. At figure 3 
is shown tke auger used where the ground is filled 


Fig. 4.—WOODEN WELL CURB. 


with loose stones. The augers are usually from 6 
to 30 inches in diameter, the deep wells being 6 
or 8 inches, and the shallower ones 24 to 30 inches 
in diameter. Forty or fifty feet in depth can 
thus be bored in a day, where boulders are 
not met with. The larger wells are protected by 
wooden curbs, fig. 4, made of boards, or by cement 
tiles, which are settled down as the boring goes on 
below them, and which are a little larger than the 
auger, so that it can work inside of them. The 
augers are fitted to a square iron rod by sockets 
and keys, and the rod is turned by means of heavy 
wrenches with long handles, turned either by two 
men or one horse, or by horse-power machines, 
with suitable gearing. A three-legged derrick with 
a geared wheel and axle, is provided for hvisting 
up the filled augers, and letting them down into 
the well again. In this way the boring goes on 
through water or quicksand, or any other ma- 
terial, until a sufficient depth is reached. 

The narrow wells are usually protected by pipes 
of sheet iron, figure 5; or in ease the pipe needs to 
be driven down, a strong wrought iron iap-welded 
pipe with flush screw joints, figure 10, is used. 
This latter pipe is required for deep or flowing 
wells, when there is much pressure of water. 

When rock is met with, a different method is re- 
quired. Soft rock can be bored with steel-pointed 
augers made for the purpose, but drills are com- 
monly used in all kinds of rock. Drills are of dif- 
ferent shapes. The wedge-bit, with a curved edge 
(fig. 6), is most frequently used, when the rock is 





hard; in softer rock the Z shaped bit (fig. 7) is 





used, which cuts more quickly. In rock of unequal 
hardness, or in soft rock, with inexperienced per 
sons, the holes will run to one side or another, or 
become oval instead of round; in these caseg.a 
reamer, figure 8, is used to trim and straighten the 
hole, so that the drills may be able to work, as a. 
straight drill can not work in a crooked hole. The 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


drill is screwed by means of a powerful wrench 
into the drilling-bar, which is a square or round bar 
of iron, or wrought iron gas-pipe, 14-inch in diame- 
ter, and the top of the bar is furnished with an eye 
and ring by which the hoisting rope is fastened to 
it (fig. 9). The drill is not twisted, but is jumped, 
that is, raised and let fall several feet, and is turned 

a quarter round at each fall, so as to cut the rock 

out in pieces at each blow. A hand-machine for 
raising and dropping the drill is shown at figure 12, 

and a power machine for horses or steam-engine at 
figure 13. From 40 to 60 strokes a minute are 
made, and the drill is able to cut a 6-inch hole from 
6 to 15 feet a day, according to the hardness of the 

rock. The chippings of the rock are made into 
mud by pouring water into the hole while the drill 
is at work, as the drill works more easily and the- 
borings are more readily removed. A sand pump is 
used to remove the waste. This is an iron tube, 
provided with a valve at the bottom, figure 11, It 
is let down into the hole, and is churned up and 
down for a short time, so as to stir up the mud, and 
is then raised ; the mud and fragments of rock re- 
maining in the tube. So the work proceeds, a few 
feet at a time, until a sufficient supply of water is 
reached, when the well is tubed by screwing sec- 
tions of the tube together and putting them down 
to the rock through the clay or earth, if this has 





Fig. 9. Fig. 11. 


not been previously.done, driving them down to 
make a close joint with the rock, and fitting. the 
surface pipes to the upper length of tube. It isin 
this way that all the oil wells from which our sup- 
ply of petroleum is gathered, and all the deep, or 
shallow, Artesian wells that are now in use, have 
been bored, althongh the process is now much 


Fig. 10. 
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facilitated by the use of. the best machinery. It is 
not to be supposed that the work is always done as 
easily as it can be described. The tools sometimes 
break, and portions of the drills remain in the well ; 











12,—HAND-POWER MACHINE. 





Fig. 
but the perfection of well-sinking machinery is 
such that iron or steel fingers can be sent down 
and made to pick up the fallen obstacles, or hard 
steel drills are used to cut them in pieces, so that 
they can be brought up in the sand pump; besides, 
the cost of sinking is largely reduced by means 
of the excellent tools which are at present in use. 


Cultivated Wheat. 


BY A. B. TRAVIS, BRANDON, MICH. 
_—_ 

Twenty-nine years ago the present autumn, I 
broke up a gravelly field, and cropped it in my 
usual way to wheat, corn, and oats, or barley, and 
then seeded to Clover and Timothy, and mowed and 
pastured it two years, and then with the same rota- 
tion to the last five years in which I took off two 
crops of wheat ; one of them was stubbled in wheat 
after wheat and seeded to Clover and Timothy, 
which gave two crops of hay. When the last crop 
of hay of 1878 was taken off, I plowed the land in 
the last days of August, planted on the 16th of 
September, and hoed it with my Horse Hoe once in 
the fall and twice in the spring. I used a 7-inch 
spare drill, closing up each alternate hoe, making 
14-inch space on part, 
and the rest was put in 
belts by twisting the 
drag bars of the drill 
to bring the points of 
two hoes near together, 
and giving more room 
for spreading of seed, 
leaving 10 to 11 inches 
in space forcultivation. 
I prefer this belting,and 





























Fig. 13.—MACHINE FOR STEAM-POWER. 
would like about 12 inches for the hoe. I tried 
different quantities of seed, from two to six pecks 














per acre, and found that three or four pecks was 
the best. I had three to six pecks of seed per acre 
standing side by side with equal chances, and the 
three pecks was fully 50 per cent better than where 
the six pecks were used. Too much seed weakens 
the crop, and if insects attack it there is not 
strength to support the insects, and the wheat must 
perish or drop down before harvest, while the thin 
sowing, having more space and strength by hoeing, 
branched out more, and the branches that come 
out after the insect was done working are healthy. 
How easy it would be for farmers knowing the 
benefit of hoeing their wheat and oats, when they 
are planting seed in the fall and spring, to close 
each alternate drill on about one or two acres if 
no more, and hoe a part with a hand hoe, and 
watch the results in the heads next harvest; but 
almost all have been brought up in the old fashion, 
believing that nothing needs cultivation unless it 
stands in the garden or corn field.—[Mr. Travis sent 
with the article a sheaf of wheat grown on the field 
referred to; it has fine straw and extra good grain, 
many of the heads containing over 60 seeds. It is 
an encouraging symptom of enterprise on the part 
of farmers, who are apt to be charged undeserved- 
ly with being too slow to adopt improved methods, 
that very numerous experiments are being made in 
cultivating wheat. The reasonableness of the prac- 
tice, and its constant use with other crops, are in- 
ducements for its adoption in wheat culture, and 
wherever it has been tested it has resulted in a 
large increase of the yield. We confidently expect 
that before long every field of wheat will be hoed 
as corn and potatoes are, and every facility given 
to the crop to do its best in production. The 
average yield of wheat should be at least twice as 
much as it is now, and the only way in which the 
increase can be made is by the use of improved 
methods of culture, among which hoeing is found 
to be one of the simplest and most effective.—ED.] 


Fastening Cattle With Bows. 


Everything connected with this method of fas- 
tening cattle in the stables,by means of Bows, is so 














Fig. 1.—BOoW AND CLASP. 
simple in construction, that it is within the reach 


of every farmer. It requires no outlay, as each 
one can make all the parts for himself. The bow 
(fig. 1) passes around the animal’s neck in the same 
manner as an ox-bow, and is made of a good piece 
of hickory, by bending a strip of the right 
length, and #-inch in diameter, into the bow 
form. After the bow-piece, A, is made of the right 
size and shape, with one end left with a knob, to 
prevent the clasp from slipping off, and the other 
cut as shown in front view in fig. 1, G, and side view 
at F, to fit into the slot,.in the clasp, it is care- 
fully bent until its ends are brought together, fas- 
tened, and left so for a considerable time, when it 
will take its form, and be ready for use. The clasp 
is shown at B, D, and consists of a piece of hard- 
wood—hickory is best—#-inch in thickness, and 
long enough to hold the top of the bow well to- 
gether. A round hole is bored in oneend, Z, through 
which the bow passes as far as the knob ; the other 
end is cut with a hole for the passage of the other 
end of the bow, and aslot, C, into which its narrow 
neck springs when the bow is secured about the crea- 
ture’s neck. A smooth, stout hickory pole, 2% 
inches in diameter, reaching from the floor to the 
beam overhead, serves as a stanchion to which to 
attach the animal, by means of a small bow, and 
stationary clasp, figure 2, or an iron ring, A. If a 
little more room is desired for young stock, a link 
or two of chain, B, can be inserted between the bow 





ee ae 
and stanchion ring. In fastening the cattle, the 
bow is raised when it passes around the neck, 
the clasp is brought on, and the end of the sae 
sprung in place. When the animal is to be let 
loose, the end of the bow is pressed in, the ehein 
slips off, the bow falls, and the work is done in Je 
time than it takes to describe it, and everything ig 














Fig. 2.—BOW AND ATTACHMENT, 


out of the way. Figure 3 shows a stable arranged 
for this method of fastening ; aside from the man- 
ger, there is but the stanchion poles, one for each 
animal. There is sufficient freedom of movement, 
of the head, but not an excess; the animal can 
stand or lie down with perfect comfort, as the bow 
moves with ease the whole length of the stanchion, 
After a week’s practice, the animals will take their 
place with their heads by the side of the stanchion, 
as shown in the figure, with a precision that is re. 
markable. Having used the method here illustrated 
for several years, the writer has found the method 
to be inexpensive, easy in application, and safe. 








The Preservation of Wood.-—It is known 
that the decay of timber first begins through the 
fermentation of sap within the pores, and that it is 
continued after this by the absorption of water, 
The neutralization of the acids in the timber by the 
use of lime, has been made use of to preserve it from 
decay with success ; but the most effective methods 
have been to saturate the pores with oils or mineral 
salts. Creosote and Petroleum have been used 
successfully, but few persons are aware of the enor- 
mous absorptive capacity of timber for these liq- 
uids. Cypress wood, when dry, will absorb 39 lbs, 
or 5 gallons of oil per cubic foot, and California 
Redwood and Pine, absorb twice their weight when 
perfeotly dry. But it is not necessary for perfect 
preservation that timber should be fully saturated, 
one gallon per cubic foot, for the most porous 
woods will be fully effective, and a coating of one 
and three-quarters of a pint per square foot for 
weather boards, or half as much for shingles, will 
render them perfectly water proof. In some care- 


ful experiments recently made,dry Spruce absorbed, 
during 2 days soaking, nearly 2 per cent of its 
weight of water, and but one-tenth as much when 
treated with oil; dry Pine absorbed 16 per cent of 
its weight, and oiled Pine absorbed none that could 
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Fig. 8.—STABLE SHOWING BOW AND STANCHIONS, 
be ascertained by careful weighing. Pine has proved 
to be the most easily water-proofed of any timber. 


Those who wish to preserve shingle roofs, will be 
able to draw their own inferences as to the useful- 
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ness of coating them with crude petroleum. 
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The Canada Tick-Trefoil. 
(Desmodium Canadense.) 
—~——_— 

The genus Desmodium, belonging to the Pulse or 
Pea Family, the Leguminosae, is a rather large one, 
as it presezts us with about 20 species in the North- 
ern States. They are perennial herbs, with com- 
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THE CANADA TICK-TREFOIL (Desmodium Canadense). 


pound leaves of three leaflets, small pea-shaped 
flowers, and flattened pods, which are lobed on the 
lower edge, and when ripe break up into two or 
several joints. The generic name, Desmodium, 
comes from the Greek, meaning bound together, hav- 
ing reference to the connected joints of the pods. 
The pods are generally clothed with very small 
hooked hairs, and when ripe break up at a slight 
touch into joints, which, by means of the hairs, 
cling very closely to the clothing, and in autumn 
one can rarely ramble far without finding evidence 
that he has been in contact with one of the species 
in the joints that persist in clinging firmly to his 
clothing. The trefoil-like leaves and the tick-like 
elinging of the joints of the pods, give the common 
name “ Tick-Trefoil.’? They are also sometimes 
called “‘ Beggars’ Lice” and “ Beggars’ Ticks,” 
names which properly belong to very different 
plants, but which have a similar provision for dis- 
tributing their seeds. In most species of Desmodi- 
um the flowers are small and inconspicuous, but, in 
D. Canadense the flowers are much larger than in 
any others, being half an inch long, and from their 
greater abundance -in dense panicles or clusters, 
and their lively purplish-pink color, are quite 
showy, In the engraving the panicle and the 
flowers are reduced about one-half, the real size 
being shown by a detached single flower. The 
stems are usually about three feet, but are some- 
times twice as high. Pennsylvania is its southern 
limit, and it is more abundant northward, along the 
edges of woods, flowering in August and Septem- 








AA 
ber. This is among the many of our native plants | ish marshes from Canada southward, others are 


that, when introduced into the garden, will com- 
pare favorably with the exotics of the season. It is 
another iJlustration of the fact that we have for these 
many years endeavored to impress upon our read- 
ers—i. e., that no lover of flowers need be without 
a flower garden because of the expense of plants 


THE GREAT 


to stock it. From early spring until the end of the 
blooming season, are to be found wild plants 
which European cultivators are glad to have in 
their gardens, and for which they pay as much as 
we do for European and other choice exotic plants. 





The Great Scarlet Rose-Mallow. 


(Hibiscus coccineus.) 


ee 

The genus Hibiscus includes both shrubs and 
herbs, and furnishes a number of showy cultivated 
species; they have usually very large flowers, of 
the general structure common to the Mallow Family, 
the most prominent character of which is the union 
of the stamens (by the filaments) into a long tube, 
through which the pistils protrude ; this structure 
is very distinctly seen in the single Hollyhock, and 
runs with slight modifications through the whole 
Family. Among the shrubby species of Hibiscus is 
H. Syriacus, or “Rose of Sharon” (incorrectly call- 
ed Althea, which is a distineét genus), a hardy 
shrub, cultivated for its large late flowers, which 
range from white to purple, and are both single 
and doable. A valued greenhouse shrub is 4. 
Rosa-Sinensis, the “‘Rose of China,” with shining 
leaves and large scarlet or crimson single and 
double flowers. Among the annuals, H. esculentus, 
the “Okra,” with eatable pods, and H. Trionum, 
the “ Flower of an Hour,” are well known. Of the 
perennial herbaceous species, the most showy are 
natives of the United States. H. Moscheutos, the 





‘‘Swamp Rose-Mallow,” is common in the brack- 


found along the rivers of the West and Southwest, 
some are peculiarly Southern, and two are found 
in California, Of these all but a few peculiar to 
the southernmost States are hardy in the climate of 
New York City, and while occasionally seen in 
gardens, are not so generally planted as they should 





SCARLET ROSE-MALLOW (Hibiscus coccineus). 


be, where there is room for such stately plants; 
they are from three to six or more feet high, often 
with striking foliage, and very large and showy 
flowers. One species, having Georgia for its north- 
ern limit, is not quite hardy with us ; this is Hibis- 
cus coccineus, the ‘‘ Great Scarlet Rose-Mallow,” of 
which we give a flower, leaves, and unripe pods, re* 
duced in size. The stem, which is very smooth, 
grows four to eight feet high, its long-petioled 
leaves are deeply cleft, as seen in the engraving ; 
the flowers are from € to 10 inches across, of a deep 
scarlet, and especially brilliant from the shining 
surface of the petals. This, so faras we are aware, 
is the most showy of all the herbaceous species of 
Hibiscus, and one of the most brilliant of flowers of 
its season, which, with us, is early in September, 
but in its native localities it begins to bloom in 
July. Wesay that it is not hardy with us from the 
experience of last winteronly. But the fact that it 
is not hardy should be no obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of so showy a plant, as its roots may be taken 
up after the stems are killed, and kept in dry sand 
or earth in the cellar. In European works this 
species is given as Hibiscus speciosus, but the one 
given above is the older and, therefore, proper name, 
In view of the readiness with which plants of the 
Mallow Family break into varieties, we are  sur- 
prised that so little has been done with our native 
species. The exotic species of Hibiscus already 
mentioned have given a great variety of color and 
double and half double flowers. - The Great Scarlet 
Rose-Mallow is a promising subject to work with, 
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The Apple-Leaf Fungus 
(Restelia cancellata.) 


Observing upon a neighbor’s apple tree, Jeaves 
that were turning crimson in spots, we picked some 
fer examination. Our friend, noticing the spots, 
remarked that he supposed “there would be 
ewarms of insects coming out of those blotches be- 
fore long.”” Such deformities of plants are no 
doubt generally ascribed to insects, and very natur- 
ally, as in many cases, the abnormal growths, such 
as the various galls, oak-apples, etc., are, but not 
always, due tothem. There seem to be three gen- 
eral classes of diseases, or troubles, among plants : 
41) Those caused by insects, and therefore of ani- 
mal origin. (2) Those which arise from vegetable 
parasites, the most common ones being members of 
the fungus group, ard (3) a class, which so far as 
we know, due to neither of these two. A class of 
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Fig. 1.—APPLE-LEAF WITH FUNGUS. 





true diseases, where the plants are “out of 
health ’—a real sickness, brought about by one or 
more of a multitude of different and often unknown 
causes. The apple leaves, one of which is shown 
in figure 1, are doubtless infested by a fungus, 
which has been known for a long time, though it is 
not fully understood even now. Those who read 
the account of the Wheat Rust in the August 
number (page 301) will remember that there were 
eeveral stages in the life of the Rust Plant, in one 
of which it was on the Barberry. The fungus on 
the apple leaf belongs to the same group, and is 
the “‘cluster-cup’’ form of the species, resembling, 
as a comparison of the figures will show, the ‘‘ Bar- 
berry state ’’ of the wheat rust. The cup is deeper, 
the neck extends much further above the surface 
of the leaf, and is more finely fringed about the 
edges, but in a general way a description of the one 
will answer for both. Figure 2 shows an enlarged 


view of the “fringed cluster-cup,”’ as it is some-_ 


times called, and a cross-section through a cluster 
is given in figure 4, where two of the cups, which 
are more like tubes, are seen. In these pits the 
orange-colored spores are produced in vast numbers, 
closely packed together in the bottom, figure 5. If 
these cluster-cups upon the apple are but a form, 
or a single stage of some fungus, the question 
naturally arises: on what plant (or plants) does 
the other forin (or do the other forms) appear ? 
This question has been an interesting and difficult 
one for students of 
these subjects ; but 
it is generally con- 
sidered that the 
Cedar Apples of 
the Red Cedar— 
those bright, or- 
ange masses (fig. 3) 
which appear in 
spring after a 
.shower or during 








Fig. 2.—sPOT MAGNIFIED, 


are sometimes taken for the flowers of the 
Cedar, and sometimes eaten by children as the 
fruit—are caused by the same fungus, this being 
the last stages of the species. Not long ago we 
gaw an apple tree that was, growing with its limbs 
interlocking with those of a Cedar, and on those 
limbs the fungus was unusually abundant ; in fact, 
the leaves were so covered that there was scarcely 
room for another cup. while the other trees of the 


a long rain, and | 








orchard had only the ordinary amount. The Cedar 
tree was also more infested with the “apples” 
than others in the woods near by. A knowledge of 
this connection between these two fungi is im- 
portant, and teaches that, by destroying the Cedar 
fungus, that upon the apple may be eradicated. 
Just how much damage is done by the Resielia is 
not easy to estimate, but at any rate its presence 
in the orchard can be of no benefit. 


Two practical | 


methods of destroying the pest are suggested. In 


the spring gather and burn al] the Cedar Apples—if 
it is thought best to keep the Cedar trees; and in the 
autumn rake together and burn all the apple leaves. 


Unprofitable Fruit Trees. 
~~ 


A remarkable collection of fruit came to us not 
long ago ; a box contained rusty and cracked pears, 
apples thickly speckled with bitter rot, and half 
grown peaches, which had dried up instead of 
ripening. Very likely the sender had the idea 
that we could tell him what to do with his trees, 
while the trouble lies deeper. An outbreak of 
typhoid fever no more surely indicates unhealthy 
surroundings, than does fruit like this show the 
condition of the soil. No manuring, pruning, or 
other treatment of the trees will help them. The 
only remedy is to drain the soil, and that thoroughly. 

We have in mind a striking case of this kind; 
an orchard in which two-thirds ison dry soil, while 
the remainder is a little low and wet. Six years 
ago, the trees upon the dry portion were all in a 
thrifty condition, of fine shape, and bearing abun- 
dantly. But those upon the wet land were but a 
trifle larger than when set out twelve years before ; 
in fact, most of them were gone. The next year 
the wet portion was thoroughly tile-drained, and 
new trees were set in place of the old ones. Now 
those trees are doing as well as could be desired. 
No cultivating, growing hoed crops, manuring, or 
pruning, could have made that wet part of the or- 
chard a success. It simply and only needed drain- 
ing ; and when the owner was wise enough to do 
that, he made fruit growing possible in that por- 








Fig. 3.—A CEDAR APPLE. 


tion of the land, which he had devoted to fruit 
trees, but from which he had received no returns, 
There is no greater mistake than to devote to an 
orchard, land that is too wet for the ordinary crops 
of the farm, for trees least of all can flourish on it. 
It would be far better to cut down trees that pro- 
duce fruit of the kind referred to ; they would then 
be of some use as fire wood, while now they pro- 
duce an annual crop of disappointment. But the 
trees in all probability may, if not too old and 
stunted, be restored by draining the soil. This isa 
most favorable season for doing the work—Do it ! 


Ivy for the House.—When Ivy for home dec- 
oration is taken up from the open ground, unless 
the plants have been prepared beforehand, the 
branches, in running along on the ground, will have 
pushed out roots at every joint, and when taken 
up, the plant is deprived of several feeders. If 
such a plant is placed in a warm room, the evapor- 
ation from its leaves goes on as before, while its 
supply of moisture is greatly diminished, and, as a 
consequence, the leaves fall off. Plants of this 
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kind should be kept in a room without « daz 
until.they can make new roots at the base, and 

custom themselves to the loss of those rec ml 
stems. When Ivy is set out in spring, its pa . 
should be kept tied up; if allowed to rest uy oe 
the soil, they will take root whereyer they tommh, 











Some New White Grapes 
—_—_> 


Every grape grower and fruit dealer knows that 
a white grape will sell more readily, and bring . 
higher price, than a dark colored or black one, 
Whether it is because white grapes are albinos and 
like albinism in animals, this peculiarity is often 
accompanied by other defects, white grapes soon 
disappear, very few of them fulfilling their ear 
promise. Every one who grows fruit for mais 
would gladly welcome a white grape with ali the 
good qualities of the Concord, and as few of itg de- 
fects as possible. After all, the chief excellence of 
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Fig. 4.—CROss-SECTION OF TWO CUPs, 





the Concord is its certainty. Tested by a not very 
high standard of quality, the Concord is not a gosa 
grape; but whoever has Concord vines is very sure 
to have Concord grapes. Some 15 years ago there 
was a “‘grape fever,” and there was a more general 
interest in grape culture than there has been since, 
We then advised the culture of the Concord for 
this very quality of certainty, and much abuse did 
we get, a8 we were encouraging an uneducated 
taste. We admitted a preference for the second 
best with certainty over the “first best’? with un- 
certainty of fruit, or rather the certainty of having 
no fruit. Where now are the varieties advocated 
by those who placed their standard of quality so 
high? The trail of grape culture is strewed with 
their wrecks. But this is a digression. Grape 
growers still need a grape which will be among 
white varieties what Concord is among the dark 
ones, and we think that it is nearer at hand than at 
any former time. Leaving out others, we confine 
these notes to those which we for the first time saw 
at the recent meeting of the American Pomological 
Society. That we may not appear to show prefer- 
ence for either, we mention them alphabetically: 

DucuHEss.—This is raised by A. Caywood & Son, 
Marlborough, N. Y. If we recollect aright, it re- 
sults from the crossing of a White Concord seed- 
ling with the Walter. It is a large, handsomely 
shaped and well-shouldered bunch of mediun- 
sized berries, which cling to the stalk with great 
tenacity. The skin is thin, the flesh very tender, 
and in flavor it will rank with any of the very 
best grapes. Its keeping and carrying qualities 
we assume are, and they appear to be, excellent. 

Nracara.—Originated with Hoag and Clark, 
Lockport, N. Y., who 
state it to be a cross 
between the Concord 
and Cassady. Bunch 
and berry about the size 
of those of Concord, 
but more compact. The 
light-greenish color is 
sometimes bronzed in 
the sun. Ripens with 
the Hartford Prolific, 
and its quality is very 
satisfactory. The fruit 
remains a long time on 
the vine,and keeps and carries well. Those who have 
tested the Niagara speak in high terms of the vigor 
and productiveness, and especially of its foliage. 
Noau.—Originated with Mr. Wasserzicher, and, 
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if we mistake not a seedling, is a seedling of the 
Taylor. It was exhibited by Messrs. Bush & Son 
& Meissner, of Bushberg, Mo. It is much larger 
than the parent, and makes a very good cluster. 
The Noah is a good table grape, and is regarded 
by Mr. Husmann and other experienced judges 
as of great promise for making a white wine. 

PooxiinaTon.—A seedling of Concord, raised by 
Mr. J. Pocklington, Sandy Hill, N. Y. A very 
large berry in a compact bunch. As exhibited, the 
fruit from an unfavorable locality was not fully 
ripe; the fruit ripens with Concord, that from 





yines in more favorable soil being all gone. As | 


séen at the Exhibition it did not do itself justice. | tmperative. 


John Charlton, Rochester, who grows it, has since 
sent us specimens. These have lain now nearly 
two weeks, and have improved greatly. The berry 
is a light-green, with abundant bloom; skin very 
tough; flesh of much better quality than Concord, 
intensely sweet, and less of the Labrusca quality 
jn the taste,than in the smell. The berry adheres 
well to the stalk, and has every appearance of he- 
ing a good keeper. The great size and copious 
ploom makes this grape most attractive to the eye. 

Prentiss.—A seedling of Isabella, by J. W. 
Prentiss, Pultney, N. Y., on Crooked Lake, the 
famed grape locality of Steuben Co. T. 8, Hubbard, 
of Fredonia, who now has the grape, exhibited a 
section of vine which indicated wonderful produc- 
tiveness; the vine and foliage are described as 
most vigorous, except that the vine is disposed to 
overbear. The berry is larger than the parent, 
yellowish-green, sometimes with a rosy tint to the 
gun; quality similar to Rebecca; ripens with the 
Concord ; keeps until New Years, and carries well. 

This is certainly a remarkable collection of new 
grapes, and we shall be much mistaken if more 
than one does not meet the demand for a white 
grape that will be as reliable as the Concord. Some 
white and other light-colered seedlings by Mr. 
Jacob Rummell, of Mo., were exhibited, but in 
rather poor condition, and are noticed elsewhere. 
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A Portable Package for Fruit. 
> 


The usual crate in which peaches, pears, and 
other fruit are packed, and the ordinary fruit bas- 
kets, are so inconvenient, as to seriously restrict the 
sale of their contents. The healihfulness of fruit 
is beyond question, and it is important that its con- 
sumption should not be restricted by putting it up 
in heavy and unhandy packages. 


As asuggestion | 


ee 





towards a better way, we give illustrations of a | 
coarse and inexpensive wicker or split basket, or | 


hamper provided with a handle, by which it can be 


carried as easily as a valise. Such hampersare largely | 


asedin Europe for packing fruit, game, vegetables, 





Fig. 1.—FRUIT PACKAGE, OPEN. 


bottled liquids, meat, and any of those things which 
we put up in the square or oblong crates, which 
have nothing about them by which they can be 
picked up or carried. At figure 1 is showy the 
erate open, and at figure 2 it isshown shut and fas- 





Fig. 2.—FRUIT PACKAGE, CLOSED. 
tened. It may be made to hold the same quantity 
asa crate or a basket, and is as well ventilated, is 
stronger and tougher, and if thought proper, cleats 
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of wood may be attached to the corners, so as to 
make spaces between them, for ample ventilation, 
when packed in a car. The willows should be 
thick and unpeeled, or oak or white ash splints 
may be used. The willows may be grown, or the 
splints made at home, and the crates may be made 
during the winter, at which season there is ample 
time for such in-door work. The cost need be no 
more than that of a crate, and may be even less. 


————_—$—_ - a 


Shading a Greenhouse. 


In our climate, a shade upon the greenhouse is 
The method most generally employed 
is to make the glass semi-opaque by the use of 





END OF SLATS AND FASTENING. 


white-wash ; while this has several points in its fa- 
vor, there are two serious objections to its use; it 
is permanent, and as it is directly upon the glass, 
absorbs the heat of the sun, and gives it off into the 
house. We recently saw upon one of the houses 
of Eliwanger & Barry, at Rochester, a shade which 
impressed us favorably, and were informed that it 
gave great satisfaction in operaticn. The shade is 
a lattice made of pine slats 12 feet long, one inch 
wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick. These slats 
are joined by iron staples and rings as shown by 
the éngraving, which represents the ends of two of 
them. The staples have their ends turned down, 
and driven into the slats, and each is attached to 
the one opposite, by a small ring. By an arrange- 
ment of cords and pulleys, the lattice work can be 
raised and lowered at will. Theshades run up and 
down, upon supports, made of pieces of scantling, 
placed about every six feet in the length of the 
roof, and high enough to raise the shade about 
six inches above the glass. Being thus elevated, 
a current of aircan pass between the shade and the 
glass, and the light admitted through the narrow 
spaces between the slats, is constantly changing. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


bapttss 
Transplanting Children. 

If I do very little soil gardening, it is mainly 
because I have so much gardening of another 
kind—Kindergartening. Many of us can not find 
good garden soil with the right conditions of cli- 
mate, sun, and moisture; or, in other words, 
schools and playmates which will feed the child’s 
growing mind with right ideas, kindness and good 
behavior in those associated with the little one, so 
that its better nature may be aroused and culti- 
vated. Wise parents take all this into considera- 
tion in locating their homes. They consider the 
neighborhood influences, and prefer the vicinity of 
good schools. The home influence is more im- 
portant than any other, and those who depend al- 
most entirely upon schools for the education of 
their children, shirk their duty, and make a great 
mistake. But sometimes it happens that the best 
thing for a child or youth is, to send it away from 
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| home (even away from agood home), for a little while. 


This must be done carefully. I have held this view 
for many years, and the experience of the last year 
confirms me in it. A few weeks away from home, 
with some good auntie or relative, has done more 
to break up certain unpleasant home habits than 
almost any amount of correction and reproof at 
home. I like to have the children go away from 
me a little while—since it is impossible for me to 
go and leave them—for my own sake, too. It gives 
me a chance to turn overnew leaves, and I am often 
glad enough to put my blunders behind me, and 
try whether I can not make for the future a 
new and better record with a fresh beginning. 





I do not advocate parents shifting the burden 
of the training of their children upon friends, but 
certain little disagreeable habits that grow and 
flourish easily in the freedom of the home circle, 
die a natural death when the child finds itself in 
other circumstances. I have had other friends’ 
children in my home, and have seen how their love 
for the home friends grew with absence from them, 
and how new resolves sprang up in their minds. 


The Care of Jelly and Preserves. 

Last year’s jelly moulded worse than any I ever 
made before, the result of keeping it too warm, 
and of not pasting covers over the glasses until 
they had stood open several days. They should be 
covered so soon as cold. I prefer a common, plain 
clear glass tumbler, without patent covers of any. 
kind, for jelly. Then, as soon as emptied of jelly, 
it is ready to drink from, hold flowers, or as a mold 
for Blanc-mange or Mush. Tissue paper wet in 


| brandy next to the jelly or jam, before covering 





it, in order to prevent mould, is. not necessary, 


| and the brandy almost always spoils the peculiar 


flavor of the jelly. With thin paper next the jelly 

(omitting the brandy), the mould which is so apt te 

grow over the top of the fruit, can be pulled off 

with the paper, and not affect the jelly beneath, 

but it is better to keep the jelly and preserves 

cool and dry that mould would not molest it. 
Jelly and Marmalade. 

It is most convenient with crab-apples and 
plums, to make jelly and marmalade from the same 
fruit, and both are the nicer for this separation of 
juice and pulp. One thus saves squeezing the fruit- 
juice through a jelly-bag. 1 let the plums drain 
through a colander, but the stewed crab-apples 
(stewed soft, with very little water,) are hung up 
in bags to drain all night. The juice is then 
ready to be measured and boiled before the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ pound of sugar for pint of juice ’’—a scant 
pound for apples and plums, The pulp remain- 
ing in the bag or colander is rubbed through 
a sieve or colander, to remove seeds and skins, 
and only needing to be boiled a short time 
with the sugar (three-fourths of a pound, or a 
little less, to a pound of pulp), when it is thick 
and firm enough to put away. The rule is, to use 
3-lb. sugar for 1 1b. of fruit, but less is needed if you 
put up the marmalade in self-sealing glass jars. 
These jars are so cheap now that one can afford to 
use them for all sorts of sweetmeats, and so save a 
deal of trouble in their keeping. You can sweeten 
your “‘ preserves ” to suit your taste, not having to 
depend upon an excessive use of sugar to make 
them “keep.’’ As all kinds ef sweetmeats spoil 
quickly after they are opened out, it is prudent to 
put them up in small jars to be used up at once. 

The glass jars that have been emptied of the 
earlier summer fruits may be immediately used 
again in preserving later fruits, etc. When you 
stew a small quantity of cranberries, you may as 
well stew enough more to fill u jar, sweeten them 
ready for the table, and seal them up boiling hot, 
and then you can have cranberry sauce when it is 
usually out of season. If apples are plenty, and 
hard to keep, fill up the empty jars with nicely 
stewed ones, and have them for sauce and pies. 

Fruit Stains. 

But fruit stains which bother us some at all times 
of the year are not difficult to remove from white 
cloth. If the spot is small, pour boiling water 
through the spot until it disappears. This will not 
remove the stain if it has been previously wet, and 
may not extract it if the stain has been of long du- 
ration. A solution of Chloride of Lime will ex- 
tract fruit stains with certainty. It will also (I am 
assured) remove mildew stains if appiied several 
times, and laid in the sunshine for a little while 
each time. Rinse the articles well after using it, 
and be sure and not leave this solution on, or in, 
the cloth longer than a few minutes, as it injures 
the fabric. Put two ounces of Chloride of Lime 
into a pint bottle ; add a little water, and stir well: 
Then fill up with water, and let it remain a few 
days, corked loosely, to let the gas escape and 
prevent explosion. After the liquid becomes 
clear, carefully pour it off from the sediment 
into another bottle, cork and label it, and keep in a 
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dark place, or wrap it with paper, to exclude the 
light, which injures its bleaching properties.—[The 
solution in which Potash takes the place of Lime 
is vastly better than one of Chloride of Lime, as in 
that Lime may become insoluble, and remain in the 
fabric. This solution is sold at the drug stores as 
Javelle Water, but it may be prepared with little 
trouble. See ‘“‘ Household Notes and Queries”’’ on 
another page.—Eb. |]—I doubt whether this solution, 
80 prized by city people, is any more effective as a 
general thing, at least for fresh stains, than sour 
milk or buttermilk. The liquid may remove some 
old, scalded-in stains, which milk can not affect. 
Milk, either sweet or sour, will sometimes work 
wonders in removing stains from colored goods. 
Only yesterday, I had proof of this. I put a cup of 
stewed frost grapes into a lunch basket for my hus- 
band, and forgot to cover it with a slice of bread 
fitted inside the cup, as I usually cover anything 
juicy. Half an hour after he started from home, 
his basket and his light grey trousers were found 
in the sitting-room (I was washing in the shed), 
and one side of the garment was streaked with 
dark purple stains all down its length. Icouldn’t 
pour hot water through each one of these countless 
spots and spatters, and I couldn’t apply a bleach- 
ing fluid; but I had sour milk, and after one leg of 
the garment had soaked half an hour in this, no one 
could find a stained spot, and when the pantaloons 
were washed and pressed, there was no sign of 
grape stain. A child’s dress stained with the same 
fruit got into the wash without attention to the 
stain, and now there is a hopeless light bluish spot 
made by the fruit-juice. Those who have no boil- 
ing water, nor bleaching fluid, nor sour milk at 
hand, can try the fumes of a common sulphur 
match held close below the moistened stain while 
burning. This is said to remove most fruit stains 
from white cloth or the fingers. Sweet apple 


























































































A CONVENIENT WOOD-BOX. 
stains can be removed by sour milk, and plum. 
stains by either sweet or sour milk, I am told. 








Another Wood-Box. 


There are many places in the country, where, we 
are glad to say, wood is still the fuel of the house- 
hold. The planting of forests upon the now ‘tree- 
less prairies, will possibly cause the wood-box to 
replace the coal-hod ; and the shovel and the tongs 
will be restored to their places as necessary parts 
of the furniture of the kitchen. In the engraving 
we present still another box for holding fire-wood, 
which has the advantage of being cheap and handy. 
An ordinary heavy dry-goods or other box is the 
basis, the cover being braced with cross slats and 
provided with hinges, so that it cau be closed when 
desired. It is a common experience that the shovel, 
if not provided with a place, is often at the bottom 
of the wood in the box when wanted, and the same 
may be said of the tongs. To remedy this trouble, 
four hooks—the same as used in closets for hang- 
ing up clothes—are fastened to the outside of the 
box, one pair for the shovel, and the other for the 
tongs to rest upon. A handy place being thus pro- 
vided for these tools, they should, and doubtless 
will, be found there. A coat of paint—lead-color 
is perhaps the best for the kitchen—will improve 
the appearance of the box. A Wood-Box of some 
kind is needed in the kitchen of every wood-con- 
suming family, and this will be as conducive to 
neatness and convenience as one more expensive. 




















A Feather Chair. 


In the Ladies’ Department at a State Fair, which 
we recently attended, there was a little chair made 
of feathers, which attracted much attention. The 
chair, which the accompanying engraving repre- 
sents one-fifth its real size, was made entirely of 
turkey feathers. The back is formed by the vanes 
or plumes of two feathers, the quills passing down 
and fastening to the two rockers, thus forming the 
two hind legs. The rockers consist of two quills, 
with the vanes removed and running to fine points 
behind. The front 
legs, and the arms 
and “‘ rounds ”’ are 
made of the lower 
portions of as 
many quills, and 
two or more tips 
are arranged across 
each other, to form 
the bottom. It is 
easily constructed, 
and makes a neat 
and novel orna- 
ment. What the 
particular use of 
the feather chhir 
is,we did not learn; 

A CHAIR OF FEATHERS. but it is intro- 
duced here as a hint to those who occasionally make 
“‘ fancy articles ” for sale at fairs, and who wish to 
make something out of the usual run of such things. 








The Communities’ Mop-Wringer. 


When a family is increased from six to eight, to 
250 to 300 members, domestic labors become cor- 
respondingly magnified. In the Oyeida (N. Y.) 
Community, where the members live as one im- 
mense family, the consequent enlargement of tasks, 
which are but trivial in an ordinary family, have 
made it necessary to devise means for facilitating 
them. In August, 1877, we illustrated a Vegetable 
Washer, which was invented by one of the Com- 
munity, Mr. J. Leonard, and we now present 
another of his inventions, a Mop-Wringer. As 
every one who uses 2 mop knows that the most 
disagreeable part of the work, the wringing, is that 
upon which its proper execution depends, and will 
no doubt wonder why such a help had not been in- 
vented long ago. Unlike the Vegetable Washer, 
the utility of this is not confined to large establish- 
ments, but is equally a help in an ordinary house- 
hold. The Mop-Wringer, as seen by the engray- 
ing, is a modification of the Clothes-Wringer, in 
this case made easily portable, so that it may be 
carried to the work. It consists of a bench upon 
wheels or castors, with a shelf below, upon which 
‘one or two pails of water can be placed. The up- 
per part carries two rollers, between which the mop 





THE COMMUNITY MOP-WRINGER. 


is passed, and subjected to strong pressure by a 
spring (not shown in the engraving), which adjusts 











the rollers to any thickness of Mop; tees 
operated, as in the ordinary wringer, oy. sie ” 
powerful crank. The manner of using the Wri a3 
will be understood from the engraving, a oe 
operates without making it necessary to tench t . 
mop With the hand. Since its invention, a au 


use has been found for the Mop-Wringer—thet 
a household truck. The lid, shown open - pe 


engraving, shuts down flat, forming a plac 
which, as well as upon the bench below trunk 
and other heavy articles may be moved about er % 
when made (as some are) with rubber tires + 4 
wheels, it moves noiselessly along the floor, ” 
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Canary Birds, 
—— 

So many questions are asked us about Canary 
Birds, especially as to care, breeding, ete., that we 
reply to them in a general article. This pretty lit. 
tle captive bird—and its prison is a happy one, or 
should be made so—gets its common name aka 
the Canary Isles, where it abounds in {ts wild State 
and is clothed in a gray or brown plumage, quite . 
contrast with the white, yellow, and green of the 
domesticated varieties. The Canary birds have 
long been esteemed for their beauty and melody, 
and were domesticated in Europe nearly three cen. 
turies ago, where, at the present time, they are 
bred on an extensive scale, especially in France and 
Germany, from which countries we import them by 
the tens of thousands. The Canary-bird trade ig 
vastly greater than would be supposed by those 
who have not looked into the subject. In England 
there have been annual shows—and what beautiful 
shows they must be !—for the last half century, at 
which large prizes have been awarded among the 
different varieties, which are reckoned up by dozens, 
So far as looks are concerned, a bird is valued ac- 
eording to the purity of its coloring, or if mixed, in 
proportion as the markings are regular. A mottled 
or spotted bird is not held in much esteem, while 
one which is a pure yellow, or a yellow with black 
wings and tail, is greatly prized. But above the 
color is the song; and in the choice of a bird it 
is best to observe the rule, ‘‘ Sacrifice color to ac- 
complishment.” Nature seldom unites rare beauty 
and great accomplishments. A person should not 
reject a sweet singer because its tail feathers are 
gone ; they will soon come out; but this can not 
be said of the voice where it is wanting. Some 
estimate a bird’s value by the loudness of the voice; 
we prefer the softer—and we think sweeter—tones, 
in fact, have almost been incensed by the noise 
which some birds will make when they sing. 

First, as to Cages, of which there are many dif- 
ferent styles, but none should sacrifice the comfort 
of the bird or endanger its life. The large wooden 
frame cages are fast passing out of dafe, and are 
superseded by those made entirely of metal, which 
are neater, lighter, easier cleaned, and less liable to 
harbor insects. The wires, against which a bird 
will often pick more or less, should never be coat- 
ed with paint, as it may cause its death. Ample 
provision should be made for food and water 
within the cages, and there should be a proper ar- 
rangement for hanging it up—a hook, or a stout 
ring, is better to hang it by than a ribbon, which in 
time will wear out, when the cage and contents 
may have a fall. Perches and aswing will of course 
be provided. Canaries are very fond of a bath, and 
should be given water for one nearly every day. The 
tub should be removed when the bath is over. To 
seg, the little fellow enjoy the splashing and flutter 
ing, is worth all the trouble. Above all things in 
the keeping of birds, neatness is of the greatest im- 
portance. They need attention every day. If the 
bird is ‘too much of a trouble,” then do not keep 
ita day. Birds are very tender things, and as such 
are very susceptible to treatment, good or bad. 
They should have a plenty of air and light, but not 
the dazzling sunshine. A bird should not be out- 
of-doors when the air is at all chilly ; and in winter 
it is cruel to leave it in a room in which the tem- 
perature goes down to freezing or below. 

«* What shall we feed our birds?’ is a question 
frequently asked, and it is an important one, 8 
their health depends largely upon their food. Do 
not dose them with sweetmeats; their systems dé 
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mand a plain dict. The natural food of the 
Canaries is seeds and green herbage, and a mixture 
of Rape, Canary, and Hemp seed, together with 
Chickweed, Cress, Cabbage, etc., is found to be the 
most healthful. A Cuttle-fish Bone (sold at the 
drug stores) hung in the cage will furnish the lime 
they need, and which they find in the wild state. 
Perhaps the most important point is to know 
what to do when the bird is sick. With proper 
care they seldom sicken, but sometimes illness is 
ynavoidable. Birds will, without any apparent 
reason, take colds followed by sneezing and hoarse- 
ness. For this a bit of Liquorice, put in the drink- 
ing water, proves beneficial. In case of loss of ap- 
petite, shedding of feathers, and general decline, a 
plenty of Water-cress is valuable. Young birds are 
frequently troubled with “Gapes,”. and should 
have an abundance of green food and be kept ina 
warm place. Canaries that are not properly cared 
for will be infested with lice, for which a little 
Aniseed mixed with the gravel on the floor is a 
preventive. Epilepsy is caused by too rich food; 
the cure is in quiet and a simpler diet. In cases of 
diarrhoea put a rusty nail in the drinking water and 
chalk, broken fine, on the floor, omitting all green 
food. A bird well cared for—and the care is by no 
means great—is a cheerful and cheering companion. 
If one loves such a pet—and most people do—the 
care is more than repaid in bright plumage, grace- 
ful actions, and sweet music of these little birds. 





Wild Autumn Berries, 


There are several wild berries and other fruits 
which ripen in the fall, and are very pleasing when 
employed for home decoration. The ripe fruit of 

Tue BARBERRY (Berberis vulgaris) is gathered 
quite largely for preserving; but it is also useful 
in an ornamental point of view. A long branch 
of the Barberry, with its graceful curve (it has 
its prickers, which are to be avoided in gather- 
ing—and so has the Rose), and clusters of bright 
red berries hanging upon their long stalks, is a 
thing of beauty, and when arranged with autumn 
leaves and dried grasses, is a joy through the win- 
ter to every eye that seesit. In pleasing contrast 
with the dark-scarlet fruit of the Barberry is the 

Rep CEDAR (Juniperus Virginiana), with its dark 
evergreen branches, sprigs of which, when full of 
its lead-colored berries, may form a pleasing ele- 
ment in house decoration. For red, again, the 

WinTER BERRY, or perhaps better known as 
BLACK ALDER (Jlex verticillata), is one of the most 





Fig. 1.—BRANCH OF WINTER BERRY. 


attractive shrubs, with its profusion of intensely 
bright scarlet berries, which cling tightly to the 
slender branches. See the engraving. The common 

Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa), and other WILD 
Roses, will furnish bright and attractive scarlet 
dips—they are not properly berries, which are weil 
worth the gathering, as are those of Garden Roses. 

The Sumacus have large dense clusters of small 
scarlet, crimson, or purplish berries. The Stag’s- 
horn Sumach (Rhus typhina), and the Smooth 
Sumach (Rhus glabra), are both common, and their 
berries differ in color with their degree of ripeness. 
A few of these clusters help to set off the green of 
the Cedar. Among many others, there still re- 
main two kinds which should not be overlooked. 


The BuRNING-BUSH or SPINDLE-TREE (Huonymus 


slender stems. These soon open and expose several 
seeds, each of which is enveloped in a dark red 
pulp. More brilliant than either of the above is the 


WAX-WORK or CLIMBING BITTER-SWEET (Célas- 
trus scandens), a woody climber, which is beautiful 




















Fig. 2,—THE BURNING BUSH. 


for its foliage, but in autumn, when the orange- 
colored pods throw open their three valves or parts, 
and expose the scarlet pulp which surrounds the 
seeds, they are exceedingly attractive. In the 
vicinity of villages and cities, scarcely a pod is 
allowed to ripen; they are gathered by boys and 
others, who sell them in little bunches on the streets, 


Useful Bridal Gifts, 
—_ 


[The following very sensible article comes from 
“M. A. O.,”? Hartford, Ct., and we have no doubt 
that its suggestions will be as welcome to those 
who are puzzled “ what to give,”’ as the gifts them- 
selves will be to the young housekeeper.—Epb.]— 
Having obtained much credit for the “ Bridal 
Gifts ” that I have for many years been accustomed 
to make, (which I call ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Outfits,”’} 
and being requested by a friend,who had heard much 
of them, to give her a list of the articles comprising 
them, I thought it might be well te send you a copy 
for your excelJent paper (from which I have gained 
many valuable hints and recipes), that others in all 
parts of the country might have the benefit of it: 

I would remark that the articles made of old ma- 
terials, such as sheets, pillow-slips, table-cloths, 
towels, etc., are the most valued by young house- 
keepers, but my list comprises: One doz. new 
brown dish-towels; one doz. new brown hand- 
towels for the kitchen. For dining-room use: One 
doz. good towelling, for china; one doz. linen 
tumbler napkins ; one doz. cotton diaper, or tow- 
elling, for silver—these last two to be made square ; 
one doz. window cloths, made from old sheets, 25 
inches or more square, according to the size of the 
sheet (marked with Indelible Ink ‘*‘ W. C.’’); one 
doz. wash-stand. napkins, for wiping the dishes on 
the stand, made of old table-cloths, 20 inches or 
more square (marked * W. 8.’’) These last two ar- 
ticles to be slightly hemmed. One doz. dusters, 
made double, of old Paper Cambric ; one doz. dish- 
cloths, or washers, made of towels, worn very thin, 
doubled twice, run together on the edges, and 
quilted from corner to corner; one doz. China and 
window-washers, made in the same way, of old 
damask or linen towels, and table napkins. One 
dozen iron holders and wipers—these last two made 
of old ironing sheets, and one doz. scrubbing 
cloths, made of new or old bagging, or any coarse 
brown stuff. These articles I do up neatly, in sep- 
arate packages of a dozen each ; tie them up with 
red tape, which I procure from the merchants’ 
string drawers ; label them with visiting cards, ac- 
cording to their uses, and they always make a good 
show among the other “ Bridal Gifts ;”? and I have 
had young housekeepers that I had fitted out in this 
way, after they had been keeping house for several 
years, tell ute that their stock of conveniences was 
not yet exhausted, and that they had found these 
things among their greatest household comforts. 
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atropurpurea) is a tall shrub which bears deeply : 
four-lobed, light-red capsules (shown in figure 2), BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMN So 
peculiarly attractive, as they hang on the long i 





The Doctor’s Talks. 


In this Talk I wish to “catch up,” so that we may go 
on regularly. If, when I began, in March last, I had 
thought of beginning to talk about Matter and its proper- 
ties, [should have arranged the subjects differently. I 
like, always, to begin at the beginning, so that each step 
will lead to the one beyond, and there will be no going 
back to explain things, When some one of you wished 
to know about the Center of Gravity, I found that I was 
obliged to say something as to Gravity and its effects 
upon Matter, and this made it necessary to talk about 
Matter, as these Talks for the months just past show. 
Now that we have for several months talked about 











THE INTERNAI. FORCES, 


those which act within a body, such as cohesion, and the 
elasticity, hardness, and other properties due to it, as I 
have.tried to show for the past five months, I would go 
on with the Hexternal Forces. Properly, Gravity or the 
Attraction of Gravitation would come next, but I said 
about that nearly all that you need to know at present— 
but not quite. Let us now go back in our review to 


GRAVITY OR ATTRACTION OF GRAVITATION, 
which you will remember was described as the force that 
causes all bodies to attract each other, and that it acts in 
proportion to the size of the mass, and that the earth, be- 
ing the largest mass of matter near us, attracts to itselt 
all other bodies. The measure of the force of this attrac- 
tion we call weight. We measure the force of this at- 
traction in ordinary weighing. If we buy sugar, we get 
as much sugar as will be attracted towards the earth with 
the same force asa piece of iron, or weight which it is 
agreed to call a pound. Then we have also considered 

THE SPECIFIC WEIGHT, 


or the Specific Gravity of bodies, in which they are com- 
pared with the same bulk of another body—water—as I 
tried to show you last month. Still there is somcthing 
more to say about Gravity. When a body is raised above 
the surface of the earth, and its support is taken away, 
the earth attracts it, and it will fall. Some of you may 
have climbed a tree, and trusting to a decayed limb, have 
obeyed a natural law, and came down to the earth. At 
such a time you did not naturally stop to think much of - 


THE LAWS OF FALLING BODIES. 
You did not then think that a boy of half your size, 
would have reached the earth just as quick, that one 
twice as larze would have reached it no sooner. Yet it 
is one of the laws of falling bodies, that all. bodies, large 
or small, fall with the same velocity—reach the earth in 
the same time, when dropped from the same hight, as 
described in May last @ody, you will recollect, is a term 
for any mass of matter, and docs not refer to your par- 
ticular body). Another law which you should know is, 
that bodies, in going towards the earth, fall 
WITH ACCELERATED MOTION, 

That is, if we drop a stone from an upper window, it will 
fall a certain number of feet in the first second of time, 
and in the next second, twice as far as in the first, 
in the third second, five times the distance. This rule is 
stated thus: The space passed through by a falling body, 
is as the square of the time. Careful experiments have 
shown that a body falls 16 feet in the first second of time, 
When a atone is five seconds in falling from a precipice, 
we gay 5x5 is 25, the square of the time, and 16 feet, (the 
distance fer one second) 25xX16=400, the distance the 
body fell, and consequently the hight of the precipice. 
As space is scarce, aud as you may think the subject dry 
without engravings, I make this Talk a short one. 
An interesting axd useful application of another law of 
falling bodies is seen in the pendulum, but I must leave 
this important subject until next month. THe Boctor. 


The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


‘“* ARE GOLD-FISH FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY?” 

Yes, they are found here, but are not natives. Ican 
recollect when these Golden Carp, or Gold-fishes, were 
great curiosities. When I was a youngster, an uncle, who 
was a sea captain, and sailed to China, brought us home 
a couple of Gold-fishes in a glass globe, and I can recol- 
lect what a curiosity they were, and how people used to 
call and see and wonder at them. Now they are very 
abundant, and being perfectly hardy, have been placed 
in ponds in various parts of the country, where they have 
multiplied at a great rate. Many years ago the bank ofa 
pond somewhere along the Hudson River, that was 
stocked with Gold-fish, broke-aiay, and allowed the fish 
to enter the river. Now they are very abundant in the 
Hudson and the waters running into it. I have even seen 
boys catch them in New York City. In the upper part of 
the island‘ there are whole blocks of sunken lots, many 
feet below the level of the streets; these connect with 
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the river by sewers, and are really ponds rather than 
blocks. The fishes find their way into these places, and 
are caught by the youngsters. When an anima! or a 
plant, brought from another country, makes itself at home, 
and multiplies itself, it is said to be naturalized ; we may 
say, then, that though the Gold-fish is not a native, it is 
thoronghly naturalized in this country.....One young 
friend wishes to have me tell him something about 
‘““ WHAT GAS IS, 


and an experiment to prove it.” His question is not put 
very clearly, but I think I know what he means. Inu my 
“Talks” I shall in time try to show how gases differ 





To All Boys and Many Girls. 


The Telegraph is coming into use everywhere, almost. 
A single wire stretched between two points, miles, or 
hundreds or thousands of miles apart, with a little instru- 
ment at each end, enables two persons, thus separated, 
to hold instant conversation. The language used is very 
simple, easily learned, especially by young persons, It 
is just as easy to read ... .. sib Hee - 
asto read come home. Two clicks, an instant 
of rest, and another click, are as readily understood, as 
the sound see (c). Two clicks are as easily understood 
as the sound oh (0), and so on.—It would be a good thing 
for all boys to understand making and 
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THE OURIOUS HATS OF THE WELSH MARKET WOMEN. 


from other kinds of matter. In the meantime it may in- 
terest him to know that he not only lives all the time in 
gas, but could not live without it. The air is a gas— 
properly speaking, a mixture of two gases. But there 
are gases different in all respects from those which make 
up the air, and the aubject is quite too much for our 
answers to correspondents....Most of my letters ask me 
something, and itis not often that I get a letter that gives 
me some information. But here comes a letter from New 
Jersey telling about Master Teddy, a little fellow who had 
been travelling in Europe, and after he came home, told 
of the curious things he saw while away. He says that 
THE ‘‘CURIOUS-EST THING HE SAW 


were the hats worn by the Welsh peasants.’’ Master 
Teddy was so much struck by the hats worn by the wo- 
men on market days that he wished to bring one home 
to show to his friends in America, and he only gave up 


tne idea when his father jokingly told him that no ship - 


smaller than a man-of-war could carry it. As he could 


not bring the hat, Teddy had Agnes Henry make a draw- @ 
| 2. Tam composed of 22 letters: 


ing of the hats and their wearers. I think you will agree 
with our young friend that they are the “‘curious-est” kind 
of hats; with these tied down over their muslin caps, 
the women must have appeared very strange. [hope that 
Master Teddy may tell of some other things he saw, and 
may have some other drawings made while he was abroad. 








and moral sentiment worthy of the regard of every one, 
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reading telegraphic letters or sounds, 
and would be interesting to most girls 
and young ladies also. A large num- 
ber of our telegrapli offices are manned 
by ladies. Telegraph men tell us they 
prefer Ladies as operators in small 
offices, for they are on hand more reg- 
ularly, filling up the spare or waiting 
hours with needle-work. But aside 
from its use as a means of livelihood, 
telegraphing is interesting. Wherever 
there are two houses of neighbors or 
friends, or two shops, or two or more 
buildings on a farm, between which it 
is desirable to have frequent messages, 
or communication, a single wire 
stretched between them, with the need- 
ed apparatus, enables it to be done in- 
stantly, at all hours, in a weathers.— 
Just now there are good working tele- 
graph machines, so cheap that a pair 
of them can be got for only $12, with 
battcries, instruction books, etc., all 
complete. The only extra expense will 
be the stretching of a cheap wire be- 
tween the two places to be fastened on 
trees, or even along fences.—The wire 
may be bent aside into any number of 
houses, bringing them all into a talk- 
ing connection with each other for an 
additional expense of $5.00 for each 
added house. We would like to 
have a great many of our young 


| readers, of both sexes, put up such lines between their 


dwellings this fall and winter, and thus learn to become 
expert writers and readers by telegraph. It will need 
very little effort for any one or two boys to get up a club 
of 14 subscribers, and thus secure the above apparatus 
Sree. as offered in premium No.21...By the way. inere are 
a great many very fine premium articles that our young 
friends, boys and girls, would much like. Some of them 
can be easily obtained without money outlay. Better 
study through the premium list given last month, pages 
things that you can get. 
Seen 


Our Puzzle-Box. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


| 1. Lam composed of 22 letters: 


My 20, 3, 5, 4, 21, 16, is what a flea is, 

My 13, 4. 12, 21, 1, is the name of a tree. 

My 11, 18. 3. 14, 15. 6, is what we all should be. 
My 17, 8, 9, 10. 2, 19, is a weapon, 

My 6, 11, 4, 7, and 16, 11, 22, are pronouns, 

My whole is a well-known proverb, 

F. L. HoLLeNBURGH. 


My 2, 19, 13, 14. 6, 3. 4, is a city in France. 
My 5. 19. 21, 7, 8, 11, 10, is a city in New Jersey, 
My 12, 14, 20, 9, 16, is a city in China. 
My 18, 5. 15, 1, 6, is a city in New York, 
My 17, 19, 2, 22, is a city in New York. 
My whole is a city, and where situated. 
C. W. Hurst. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
(Take away the first letter.) roe 
1. Behead a grain, and leave that with which it is 
cooked. 
2. Behead a certain kind of wood, and leave what a 


{ shad is, 





3. Behead a particle, and leave a nickname. 

4, Behead a bend, and leave a vessel. 

5. Behead a portion of time, and leave a pronoun. 

6. Behead a verb, and leave a preposition. 

7. Behead a loud noise, and leave a propeller. 

Place the beheaded letters in their order and make @ 
fruitful theme for conversation. JACK. 

METAGRAM. 

In 2 word of six letters (something without which no 
man could live) miy be found eighteen nouns (amongst 
which are four different animals) and ten verbs. What 
is the verb? 

DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

(Every other letter of the word, beginning with the first 
letter, is left out. Instead of defining each word we give 
a sentence which the word is to complete.) 

1. His complaints were —r—u—d—e—s. 

2. I was treated with great —o—d—s—e—s—o—. 

. A habit of —r—c—a—t—n—t—o— is deplorable. 

. You will find the task i 
The prisoner was safely 
Patience is 2 desirable —h—r—c—e—i—t—c. 
Yon need not —x—o—t—l—t—, Iam determined, 
T was completely —n—a—a—i—a—e—. 

. My teacher was a rigid —i—c—p—i--a—i—n, 
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CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in tumbler but not in the glass, 


My next is in maiden but not i 

‘Xt is In maid na lass, 
My third is in justice but not in the vot 
My fourth is in hatchet but not ina gay’ 
My fifth isin apple but not ina plum, * 
My sixth is in finger but not ina thumb 
My seventh ix in barter but never in gett 
My eighth is in forest but never in dell.’ 
My ninth is in turkey but not in the hen 
My tenth is in goose-quill but not in the per ° 
And now if the letters correctly you find sh 
They will give you advice of an excellent kind 
ANAGRAMS, f 
’ 6. Lading 
2. A thin crate, 7. Bat’s Soe te 
2 20 * 
a. O stop deer, 8. Magpie's virl, 


_ 


. I canned cents. 


. Lover’s tune 9. O! mo 
( y " re bi 
5. Rise Rover, 10. Nice gue 
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: ae Hate the evil and } 
Colorado— Trinidad. ‘good. 2. United hearts deme 
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O— tle —R } Cross-WorD.—Rlectrie| ty 
L— ev—I P1.—Snow is conze. ae 
= oe —S 8 congea 
Ai | por.which would have formes 
Amaia s rain: but through the cold- 
f ; ness of the air has been f 
2 a = in its descent, into cryetalion 
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The Second Drawiug Lesson, 

It is best for us to continue with straight lines, but let 
us put them together so that some carpenter and joiner 
work may be represented. In the first place in figures 
and 2 are shown two of the various ways of uniting tim- 
bers, culled scarfing. In the first case the lines where the 
two pieces come together are all oblique, that is, not par- 
allel with the upper and under sides of the timber, as ig 
the case in the second. The square place in the center 
represents that a portion of wood has been remoyog 
from each piece of the timber, and a block driven in af. 


Fig. 1.—OBLIQUE SCARFING, 
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Fig. 2.—SQUARE SCARFING, 
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ter the parts of the splice have been brought together, 
thus serving to bind them. This shading is done by 
drawing a few lines near together. We will have more 
of this later on, and also we shall show how to represent 
that there is a hole in the timber, etc., etc. Again, sap- 
pose you wished to show how a picce of timber onght to 
he fastened together, by the joint called the “dovetail,” 
so named because the pieces that fit into each other are 
broader at the ends than below, as is the case in the tail 
of adove. In figure 3a short bit of timber is represent- 
ed as made up of two pieces ‘‘ dovetailed” together. 
Ten short, straight lines, passing across the two faces 
in sight, in a zigzag manner, show this particular meth- 
od of joining. If it was thought best to show the face 
of the “ dovetail’’ before it was joined together, a few 
lines would make it clear as is the case in figure 4. It 
might take much time to explain in words what a fow 
lines willshow. It would be very hard to find a first class 
carpenter and joiner without a pencil in his pocket, and 
if you could look over his books and papers, many draw- 


ce 


an 











wail 


Fig. 3.—DOVETAIL JOINT. Fig. 4.—THE FAOR. 


ings would be found. It is not necessary for us to give 
any more illustrations of ways of joining together, these 
you can find, and draw for yourselves. In the barn, 


beams and braces may be found, and from them several 
drawings may be made without any great trouble. 

In the next place we will try our hands at drawing 
table—a very simple one—and for that reason we take it. 
Perhaps you may find one like it (fig. 5) in the kitchen. 
We have scen such used for general kitchen work, and 
they are the best for such purposes, because strong and 
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solid. Those who have these tables can draw them, and 
those who have other kinds can draw their own. If it is 
preferred, draw stand ; it will answer our purpose a8 
well. First, draw the top, making it of any shape re- 
quired by the position from which it isseen. In the next 
place put on the legs, by drawing the front or facing cor- 


ners, remembering that, no matter what position you 
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Fig. 5.—THE TABLE. 


may be in, the legs must run straight up and down—be 
perpendicular—and all of the same length—at least in | 
any ordinary table, like the one shown in the engraving. | 
The side pieces are next put on, and the table is finished | 
by drawing the inner side of the front legs, and the por- 
tions of the back ones that may be in sight. The dotted | 
Hine joining the fect of the legs should form a rectangle 
similar to the top of the table. After having drawn the | 
table in one position, draw it as seen from another part 
of the room; or the table can be turned around until the 
position suits—just as the artist twists your head and 
body this way and that way, to get the best position. 
There is much to be learned in sketching so common a 
thing as a table, and at first some patience may be re- 
quired—there is much in getting accustomed to the use 
of the pencil, and such objects are better to begin with 
than animals or plants. When the table has been made, 
of course some chairs will be the next in order. It may 
not be as easy to find a chair with outlines that are all 
stright lines—such chairs are not so common 4s in the 
days of our grandfathers. Those who have doll chairs 
may be provided for. To draw a chair like the one 
shown in figure 6, is, with the practice we have had, 
mostly a matter of time. Begin with the seat, and then 
the legs, just as in the table, and finish the back the last 
thing. How many get it right the first time, and do not 
have to write under the picture ‘A Chaiv',” that others 
may know what it is? A great many, we suspect. Now 
turn the chair around, and try again, after which it can 
be turned down on the side. When it has been taken in 
various positions, put the chair out of sight, and draw it 
from memory. Bridges, houses, barns, etc., are drawn 
before they are built, and sometimes every piece is put 
together, on paper, by the architect, while the wood is 
still standing in the forest, and the iron is in the miue. 
ee 
Spiders, Spinnerets, and Cobwebs. 
At the very outset we feel that there is a great dislike 
for Spiders. The very word seems to have something in 
it that makes 
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l -; over”; and, 
( knowing this, 

| we fear that 
it must be up- 
hill work to 
make such a 
| subject inter- 
| esting to our 
| young read 
ers. Within 
the past year 
a neat little 
book has been 
published on 
Spiders, 
(‘The Struc- 
ture and Hab- 
its of Spi- 
ders,” by J. 
H. Emerton, 
Salem, Mass.); 
and we shall 
draw upon 
this for facts and illustrations. The Spiders form a family 
of animals somewhat closely related to insects, the beetles, 
butterflies, etc., on the one side, and crabs and lobsters 
on the other. Spiders have eight legs—enough for two 
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Fig. 6.—STRAIGHT-BACK CHAIR. 





| the end of the head. -The 
| spider’s head is a very 


| fluid which stings when 


cows or four boys—and the same number of eyes. How 
strange a cow would look with eight eyes, and what a ter- 
rible thing to see an owl would be if we should increase 
its great “‘lookers"’ four-fold! In figure 1 is shown the 
common Grass Spider, which constructs such beautiful 
cobwebs upon the wheat stubble, and over the pastures 
which are so plainly seen on a damp morning in autumn, 
and considered by the 
weather-wise to be a sign 
of fair, or rainy, weather, 
we forget which. The 
long legs, four pointing 
forward, and four back- 
ward, are easy to see, but 
that they are jointed much 
as our fingers and toes 
needs closer looking. The 
eyes are small, only two 
of which can be seen in 
the figure, as little dots on 


pretty sight under the mi- 
croscope, asit is farnished 
with various parts, among 
others the jaws and teeth 
for chewing its food, and 
the gland or sac, which 
furnishes the irritating 


a spider has bitten in 
self-defense. When we 
were a boy —like many 
another farmer’s son, we 
had an ‘‘every-day’’ and a Sunday pair of boots—one 





Fig. 1.—G@Rass SPIDER. 


| Sabbath the church exercise was of little or no interest 
| to us on account of the itching of an instep, und matters 


grew no better until we quietly removed the boot, which 
was no easy task right in church (Sunday boots get pret- 
ty tight some times before they are turned over for 
“ every-day ”’), and a spider jumped out and was glad to 
getaway. Spiders do bite, but in most cases only their 
regular food—as flies and other insects—when cornered, 
as the one was in the boot, they will show fight. Great 
stories have been told of the bites of spiders, but prob- 
ably they are largely untrue, as are those in which the 
bite has been cured by music. Spi- 
ders are not so bad as many would 
make out; they have a great deal of 
heart. Figure 4 shows the bigness 
and also the shape of a spider's 
heart. It is a great heart you may 
think. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of spiders is their spinning 
machines, by means of which a 
thread is spuu so fine that it would 
x take 7,000 of them, placed side by 
side, to make an inch, whilea thread 
reaching around the earth would 
weigh less than a pound, and yet 
one of these threads is made up of a 
number of smaller ones. The spin- 
ning is done by the spinnerets, which 
are situated at the back end of the 
Fig. 2. body, and in some kinds of spi- 

ders (fig. 1) project outward con- 
siderably. Figure 3 shows a highly magnified view 
of the spinnerets as seen under a magnifying glass, The 
spinning organs, which resemble four burs somewhat, 
in the engraving, are made up of a cluster of tubes, 
a single one of which is shown in figure 2, and out of 
these the soft sticky material is forced by the spider. As 
the thread passes out it unites with the others, and, soon 
hardening, becomes a tough, flexible, and smooth thread, 
up and down which. the spider can run. The hind legs 
often help in the spinning by pulling the threads out of 








Fig. 8.—SPINNERETS, MAGNIFIED. 
the spinnerets, hand over hand (leg over leg) as it were. 
Spiders often descend very rapidly by spinning out the 
thread by which they hang, stopping almost instantly— 





and starting again, when they sometimes get the right 
swing, and land far to one side. Next to the spinning 
machine in interest are the webs which the spiders weave 
out of their threads. They show great skill and calcula- 
tion in the construction of their webs, and an equal de- 
gree of fortitude and perseverance when the web is bro- 
ken or some other trouble isin the way. The lesson of 
“Try, try again,” which Robert Bruce is said to have 
learned from the 
spider in the barn 
led him to final vic- &> 
tory over the Eng- 
lish, and set Scot- 
land free from the Fig. 4.—SPIDER’S HEART. 
tyranny of King Edward. Wecould all learn much from 
these despised spiders which might lead us to as great a 
triumph (though in a different way), as Bruce gained at 
Bannockburn. A spider’s web often lasts a whole sea- 
son, but, like a fisherman, he must keep good watch of 
his net and mend it frequently. Nearly all web-spinning 
spiders live under their webs, with backs downward— 
upside down to us—but as they can hardly walk “ right 
side up,” it must be all right to them. 

The webs are of many different shapes—sometimes in 
the form of a dome, in the center of which the spider re- 
sides, and is ready to rush out at any moment when a fly 
or other insect is caught. The round webs are the most 
common—and altogether too common—in the corners of 
rooms, about old barns, and many other places. An il- 
lustration of these familiar webe is given in figure 5, not 
because it will be new to many of you, but to show how 
thie spinner makes its net. The spider first spins a line 
across the place chosen for the web, then returning on 
it to the middle, another line is attached, and as it 
runs to the end of the old line, the new one is spun out, 
holding it away from the old one by the hind legs, when 
it is fastened some distance from the first, thus making 
another ray or rib. In this way the framework is con- 
structed, consisting of threads running from the center 
to the outside, likerays of anumbrella. The spider next 
puts in the cross lines by climbing across from one ray 
to another, as it is seen to be doing in the illustration. 
After the web is finished, a thread is connected with it 
and the nest, and the spider keeps its feet upon this 

















Fig. 5.—a COB-WEB, 


while in its nest, to feel when anything is caught—just 
as the boy knows when a fish is at his hook by the fee of 
the line or pole—a sort of telegraph which brings good 
news to the spider, but a death message to the unsus- 
pecting fly which has lucklessly walked into the parlor 
of the crafty, cunning, sly, and watchful spider. 


How Bears Go to Market, 


In the early days of our country—and it was not very 
many years ago—bears were more common than now. 
They were the terror of the children, so that even to the 
present day, in the older settled parts of the United 
States, the word bear has much of its old eat-you-up 
meaning clinging to it. Children are sometimes fright- 
ened by thoughtless persons, who ought to know better, 
by: ‘O! there is a dear,” or “ Look out, the bears wilt 
eat you up.” We shall never forget how much pain 
some one once caused us by jumping out suddenly, with 
a savage growl, from a dark bush by which we were 
passing with a pail of milk. He, it may be, remembers 
the scene, though it was too dark for much to be noticed, 
and as for the milk—well! the cows did not give much 
that night, even though it was late. Bears are very 
strange animals, and along with their savage nature they 
possess a sagacity, or shrewdness, that makes us admire 
as well as distrust their actions. Asa general thing, 
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people are slow to grant that dumb beasts have much 
wisdom; but the more we observe the doings of animals 
the more we are convinced that this notion is incor- 
rect. Bears can be sharp with their wits as well as 
their claws. Some who have seen bears, think they are 
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which were all the tools that a farmer ought to possess, 
and in it, on many a rainy day, the boys could be amused, 
instructed, and emp!oyed. Edge-tovls are dangerous 
things, but to recommend not using them at ali is like 
trying to learn to swim without going into the water. It 
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sleepy animals; and so they are, sometimes giving the 
whole of the winter months to solid slumber; but dur- 
ing the summer, and along in the fall, they are wide- 
awake, and keep pretty busy getting a living for them- 
selves and family. Bears are fond of several products of 
the farm, especially pork, which they prefer fresh, young, 
and tender. A young pig is a bear’s first choice for 
a meat dinner. This being the case, it is not strange 
that many a mother pig has had her offspring leave her 
suddenly and forever in early life, by the pressing invi- 
tation of a bear. Fora single bear to invade the pen of 
a stern—not to say cross—and powerful sow, is not al- 
ways pleasant, and, to avoid this, matters are sometimes 
so arranged that two or more bears go together and thus 
divide the danger and the spoile. The engraving gives 
the method of operation as practised by these thick- 
pated but sharp pig-thieves. One bear—probably the 
best talker—apparently gets into a talk with the mother 
pig, much to the dissatisfaction of her children; we 
may imagine that this bear tells Mrs. Sow of the 
duties of a good mother, and how she should always 
provide a plenty for her little ones; and as the conversa- 
tion gets exciting, as such talks always will, a third party 
settles the difficulty—so far as the visitors are concerned 
—by capturing a pig unnoticed by its real owner. This is 
not courage, but strategy, and the worst kind of stealing 
combined. The only commendable feature in the whole 
transaction is the acuteness with which the end is 
reached. It will probably be a long time before bears 
will be looked to as models of uprightness, even though 
they may walk upon their hind limbs. They embrace 
every opportunity to get along—and s:metimes a man is 
the opportunity. The time will soon come when bears 
will be seldom seen, except in such places as Central 
Park, and the menageries which go through the country, 
such shows would lack one of their greatest features, in 
the eyes of the boys and girls, if they did not have at 
least a couple of big bears and a little one or two. 
—_—_—_—O OE 


The Young Carpenter. 


If an American boy, at least an American farmer boy, 
can have the run of a work-shop—especially if it is well 
supplied with tools, and he can have a free use of them— 
he is happy. There is in the head of nearly every young 
American a desire to ‘“‘make things,” and this desire needs 
but a little encouragement, or even an opportunity to 
develop, and there is sometimes an inventor “‘ born to 
the world.” I wish every farmer had a first-rate shop in 
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THE BEARS AT THE PIGS’ HOME. 


is not necessary that a little child should have the broad- 
axe to work with; there is the hammer and a few nails, 
and some pieces of boards ; take those and let him build 
what he can—hammer away, have a good time, learn how 
to drive a nail, how to pull out and drive it again. It is 
with a mixture of pleasure and regret that I recollect, and 
it was several years ago, the first big thing that I tried 
to make in the shop. It was not a mowing-machine, or 
a steam-engine, or a “ perpetual 
motion,”—I had thought of that, 
and what boy has not !—but sim- 
ply anew kind of a wagon jack. 
Yon perhaps know very well that 
wagon jacks are very handy things, 
“but people often expect too much 
of them—they think that when 
made just the right way but little 
work is needed to raise the wheel. 
Now-a-days this machine is quite 
perfect—and if you have been 
to the fuir,as 1 hope you have, 
several, all the best, were seen. 
Well! I had the wagon jack fever 
very soon after I had got along so 
far as to be able to use the draw- 
shave and hand-saw, and, like too 
many inventors, I had but a poor 
idea of what I wished to make, 
other than a “Jack” must be con- 
structed. All sorts of figures were 
drawn on all sorts of boards, and 
“various pieces were whittled and 
shaved out, but for atime no great 
progress was made. It was such 
agreat thing that I was working 
on that of course no one else must 
be let into the secret—not even 
the other boys. They could see 
me busily cutting, whistling, and 
planning, but none of my ideas 
were to be for their benefit. How 
carefully I hid away every piece 
as it was completed—and many a 
piece there was. AsI now look 
back, I have to laugh at the strangeness of the machine. 
None like it has ever been seen, and I probably never 
shall see one working on the same principle. I could 
not describe it to you, and to have the artist make a fig- 
ure is entirely out of the question. I will simply say it 


| 
had a number of cog wheels, or was to have 
, 








——— 
— 
and a long iron bar, several adjustable pins prin: 
there was a catch in it, and a very large one too—to, ae 
with a side-wheel motion. The machine was en, 
fore it was made, and was to be patented and sold ae 
THE NEW AMERICAN Dovusiz pret 
ABLE CimcuLaR “Movement Waten 
Jack. It was reasonable to Suppose 
with such a good name it would sell; 
and dreams of large wagon loads of 
these ‘‘Jacks” going out of my facto: 
to supply a great want, almost a 
me wish I did not have to do ordinary 
farm chores, like bringing in the wood 
and splitting the kindlings, Jt did 
sell, and when the men folks aught 
me trying my rough, half-finished 
model on the light buggy, they "Were 
80 overcome that I burst into: tears 
and my grand scheme exploded ion. 
This was a heavy blow to me, but with 
a few kind words of encouragement J 
started off on another track; a squirrel 
cage, a writing-desk for sister, or some 
other such thing, and was probably 
strengthened by the great trial through 
which I had passed. I lay much 
stress on encouraging words from 
those older than ourselves, follow. 
ed now and then by a helping hang, 
If a father can help his son fix on the 
cover to his kite, or assist in riveting 
the tongue-irons to the little wagon, 
the boy is made happier than if he 
gave him something that cost money, 
instead of a few minutes. The artist 
has given us a view of a carpenter's 
bench, well equipped with tools, at 
which a boy is making the most of the 
situation and his time. There is the 
same trouble with this bench as with 
all others not made for boys—it is too 
high; but the youngster has overcome 
this by placing a board along the side, . 
_ resting the ends upon a block and tub 
—I hope he will not injure the tub— 
and is making a fine lot of shavings 
with the plane, and doubtless is work- 
ing for more than the chips he makes, 
At a guess it is a chicken coop, which is to be ready by 
next Thursday, when *‘ Beauty” is expected to come off 
with a full brood of little chicks. What large slippers 
the boy wears! and here I am called upon to guess 
again, for the artist is not at hand, and I can not ask him 
why itisso. The boy has been playing in the wet, or 
has been on an errand, and has got his boots wet through, 
and while they are drying behind the stove he has 








THE YOUNG SHAVER AT THE BENCH. 


slipped into his father’s slippers, and has slipped out 
into the shop, and is slipping the shavings off of the 
board. I guess, also, that he has no stockings on. How 
many see anything that would suggest that this shop is 
used in the evening isa great wonderto Unoiz Hat. 
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A savine of 25.to 38 per cent of customary out- 
lays can be effected by use of the Asbestos Liquid 
Paints, which are the purest, finest, richest, and 
most durable Paints ever made for structural pur- 
poses. Samples of sixteen newest shades for dwel- 
lings sent free by mail. H. W. Johns Manufactur- 


ing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., Sole Manufacturers. 





ZSS INDUSTRIES.—Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, 
PServer ~ Washington, N. ai, the renowned piano and 


" ),has broken ground on one of the most com- 
Orga ay sites in that city for an immense factory. Machinery 
or the latest description is being rapidly finished, and ere 
jong there will be turned out from his songs f an average of 
twenty-five instruments per diem. This will barely enable 
Mayor Beatty to about keep pace with his orders, as his bus- 
jness these early fall months has trebled his anticipations. 


He is an illustration of the self-made men of this country.— 
New York World. 


4 supplied to con- 

I N sumers at prices 

re i lower than ever 

known before. These ——— seldom reach the interior, 


being sold only in large c ies and among the very wealthy. 
Send for reduced price-list, and compare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €0., 


P. 0. Bow 4236. 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 


The Best, the Cheapest. 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 








NO BRASS, NICKEL, OR PLATED CASES ARE 
EVER SOLD BY US. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Silver Key Winders, $%9.90.........former price, 813 
Silver Stem Winders, $13.70......... former price, $18 
Gold Key Winders a8 low &8..................ccceeeeees 838 
Gold Stem Winders 48 lOW &8..............ccccceeceeeee $50 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the vari- 
ous grades and sizes, with prices of each, and explains our 
plan of sending Single Watches without risk to any part of 
the country, no matter how remote. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


261—5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We send the Price List free of postage to all who write 
for it, except to those who want to act as agents or those 
who ask for discounts. We have no agents, and make no 
discounts whatever 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


A KEY (| THAT AND NOT 
WILL WIND ~~7 ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
By wall aA TOMATIC Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
%c.—Birch’s Pat. Key, Ring, 10c.—Circulars tree. 

J. 8. BIRCH & CO, 38 Dey St., N. Y. 



















, Caution !—The great popularity of, and increasing demand for our “Automatic’’ Sewing Machine 
induces Cg al to deceive customers by claiming, for their eld pattern machines, automatic and 


other features belonging exclusively to us. 


“New Automatic” 


or “‘NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
Differs in all essential respects from every other Machine! 
Only Machine without a Tension, and Bobbin or Shuttle !— 
Only really Light-Running Machine !—Only Machine with 
Stitch-Regulator !—Easiest to Work !—Fastest !—Makes 
Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without Danger to Health! 


As it is im ible to convey by advertisement an idea of the unique and wonderful features of this Machine, 


we solicit DIRECT 


CORRESPONDENCE from a!l persons owning or about to purchase a Sewing 


Machine, and will carefully and promptly reply to all communications, 


Address, WILLCOX & CIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 





DRY GOODS 





BY MAIL. 



















HOSIERY, | thorough! mized, and you can do y sh 
ping juat as coal ’ Z, iy as if you were 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is 






and satisfactorily as if you were 













DRESS MAKING, . rson. 
COSTUMES, pci 


RUCHINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFs, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BUTTONS, 





Ladies’ Underwear, fin our store, Samples and full information sent 
Infants Outfits, promptly: | 


carry an ave: stock of nearly a HALF 
iN OF DOLLARS, all ought for cash, 


MILLIO 
‘WRAPS, Having nearly thirty 


ontire satisfaction, Drop us a postal-card, sa 


what you want, and satisfy yourself how cheaply an 
and 


NECKTIES, | quickly you can get every thing in D: 
’| Notions of us by inail pg Bon -§ nit 


COOPER & CONARD 


HAMBURGS,/ Importers and Retallers, 
NINTH AND STS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEEDLES, } w<tablished 1852, 





Prices Just the same as if you bought in 






years’ experience, we ‘can 









MARKET 
(Three adjoining Stores), 





Mention this paper, 











Toes Protruding ! 
Soiled Stockings ! 
SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 


WHAT THEY NEED BE. 
All these ills ppevented by purchasing for children’s wear 


either the (A.S.T.C° 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 





THE 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP 


I8 A DOUBLE-ACTING, NON-FREEZING 


FORCE-PUMP. 


_ Will draw water from 1 to 100 feet, 

» with one-man power, ard also force 
# water to any required distance. 
Prices, complete, 


$15 to $75. 


RUBBER HOSE, 


For Garden Purposes, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices. 


Wakefield, Perfection, and Peerless 


EARTH CLOSETS 


Are the Best. Prices, $6.50 to $40. 
Address 


HENRY H. B. BLOOMFIELD, 
34 DEY STREET, N. Y. 








Improvement for 1879.. 
THE SAFETY HOT BLAST 
wr rot STOVE. Perfect 
for all kinds of Cooking and Heating 
Irons. Always wena on reliable. The 
f 


most satisfactor: ve made and the 
Cheapest. end for circulars. 


rs. 
tg Co. 
sioithe, Weltper Mannie Co. 











a) 


LIQUIDPAINTS 


are the purest, finest, richest, and most durable paints ever 
made for structural purposes. 

(2 A saving of from 25 to 83 per cent of customary out- 
lays can be effected by use of the Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Samples and full particulars will be sent free by the H. W. 


Johns Manufacturing Company, who are the most extensive | 


manufacturers in this line in the world. 

See Notice of ** Asbestos Liquid Paints” in Am, 
Agriculturist, page 182, April number, 1879. 

Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’C Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings, 
Cements, Coatings, etc. 











GRAN! WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND: 
ALL THE U.S, STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 — 
: Pace A = ‘ ~ 
v 


£380, 
C 


: DRESS.FOR CARGURS 7 
POR ay P'R-DEDERICK.& CO. ALBANY. NY 
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Employment for Ladies and Young Men 


in their own townships, in selling Perfect Butter Color; 
but one agent in eaeh town. ply_to 
L, E. RANSOM, 84 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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4 
team = Engines 

* 
More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty poe f manufacturing experience, 

with reputation maintained and success established, — 
Send for Circulars; descriptive, and Contain te samont 


als concerning our E and A CUL- 





aTKy eepameabe Abe 
WOOD, RT ae SOREL aton, Madison Co., N. ¥ 





ANUFACcTOR”® 


ATTLEBORO 


+ Sze Tor eee ody 
the best family n 
@ pub hed. A 
: every farmer 0 to take. 
Address DOLLAR WEEKLY TIMSS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
Winter and Spring. 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS. 
HYACINTHS, CROCUS, . 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, &c. 


Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue of the above, vate 
full directions for culture, to which is added a list of Sma 
Fruits— Winter Flowering Plants for house agents Yn i. 
cultural Seeds and Garden Requisites—72 pages, mailed to 
all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box No, 4129, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


Bulbous Roots. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue 
of i mie PUyRS PLANTS 
LF UITS, peaete 
fay ilecraiea. “re now ready, 
will be mailed to all applicants 
a , —_ i. and te 
sents own and 
selected oan ow’ lower Seed 
List will be found replete with the 
best strains of Primula, Calceolaria, 
Pansy, Smilax, Apple Geranium; 
ao other Florist’s Seeds of new 


"HENRY, Ae DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


E. > ROE tee the coun- 
CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, 


now generally admitted to be the finest red raspberry before 
the public. Also all the other new and leading kinds. 
Grape Yr a mag wag | and Blackberry Plants. 

Fall is the best time to plant, and if done accord- 
ing tomy Manual, almost Joupie growth is made the follow- 
ing year. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 











BOWKER’S 


Odoriless, clean, gives healthy 
Sufficient for 20 
Maynard, of the } 





lants for 3 or 
ass. Agricultural College. AGENTS W 


ee. and abundant flowers. 
H wentens pemiies pve 2. book, “ 





[NovEemMBER, 


— no NE ATET —_.. 


AMMONIATED ie: 
FOR FLOWERS. 


stage paid, 2c. an 
ar & Cutt vate House * Plante.” by Pro, 


FOOD 


Trial pack: 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston or New York. 


What Farmers Want. 


They want Pure Ground Bone! 

hy—because it contains those 
elements taken from the soil in 
the grain and carried away, thus 
impoverishing the land. "Pure 
Premium Bone, made of dry, 
hard, unsteamed bones, supplies 
just this waste, as every farmer 
mae C40 learn by practical expe rience 
at a trifling cost. Send for a full 
explanation of how it works. 
Excelsior Fertilizer Co., 


MATTHEWS’ SER 


SEED 
DRILL 
The Standard of America. 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen 


and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be tle most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS 


in largeand remarkable variety, 
including the 
JAPANESE MAPLES. 


Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, 
Roses, Purple Beech, in large 
quantities. 

_Also a complete assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines. 

Price Lists free. Descriptive Catalogues 10 cents. 


PARSONS & SONS 00. (Limited), 














November is the —_ Pr nom in the South. Catalogue 
free. Address E, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR Plants Grown 
c 100 ron 100 
CUTHBERT RASPBERRY weasaulieeines 
A complete assortment of Good bla Fruit for Market. 
and Choice New varivties of Straw- | Planted with Selected 


berries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Gooseberries,Grapes, 
Currants. My descriptive cat- 
alogue, W ith full caltaral instructions, 
a colored plate, and prices that can 
not fail to please, free to ail. 


J. T. LOVETT 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co., N.J. 


Asparagus---New Variety. 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 

lossal, & T, softer grass; far superior to all other 

varieties. One acre will produce more grass with the same 

treatment than 2 acres of Colossal. It is the best Asparagus 

wrote’ incr isn ts, Bt per 180 or —_ fo perit er ear-old 
4 ee see per lb. ress 

— MALLEY, Bounp Brook, Box 99, N. J. 











New — Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes 
Strawberries, oa with a large stock of all kinds of 


trees, shrubs, & 

Cc ULBS. —Large importations direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs. Beau- 
tiful Hot-house plants, Dracenas, Crotons, &c. Winter 
flowering plants, Roses, &c., well grown.- Cheap by the 
single plant or 1 OLIN BE or express. Catalogues mailed 
to applicants. SAUL, Washington, D. C. 









new 
Fruit 






3 Great Novelties. 


Twe of Rickett’s SEEDLING GRAPES, 


HIGHLAND, Black, 
ELDORADO, White, 


BASSETT’S PLUM, Curculio Préof. 
A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 








GRAPE VINES. 


all Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
ap ay to , oot men, Dealers, and large Planters. 
stamp for Descriptive fi re List free. 
ARD Fredonia. N. Y. 
BPAEL lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 
at doz.rates free by Mail, 
Send for Price List. Address 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


Se 








See new Catalogue and 
what sorts to plant. Sent 
dress 


BERRIES, Urhst°ort FRUITS. 


JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


BERRIES 
Queen of the Market. 


The largest, jqiandsomest, best 
hardy Red Ras; , three 
inches around: Pot Grown 
Plants from healthy root cut- 
tings, worth double the usual 





aid by mail. 
lozen. Catalogues free. 


W. PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


SHARPLESS $irawberry 


own or from open ground. week 
e ees and best 





1,000,000 


tot its ct C7] productiveness, large size, 
am ‘or mar. et one Pramily use. Get plants direct from 
entral Pennsylvania, “the home of the yi ge Le 


sure they are genuine. Descriptive Price-Lis 
other varieties tree. J . L. DIL10N, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


E BEST, old and new, large small Fruits ; 
4 Shade Trées, "shrubs, Vines “everyting worth growing: 
NEw BRUNSWICK (Nurseries), N 


OMe Pr STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Descrip- 





tive ie List free to all. 
cou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Berries—Largest and Best. 


Longfellow, Fi heey «= Huddleston’: Lf nae] Black Giant, 

5 thb ueen of the Mark 
SOMO 10 NA NURSERY 100 acres devoted to Small 
Fruits. ated List free. Send 3c. stamp for colored illustra- 
tions and testimonials. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


Early Prolific and Reliance, 


the most certain and best paying Market Raspberries 

12 acres ~s ib tering on our groun ,000 plents 

for r 090 Cinderella, 200, ‘Continental. 

000 , ne varieties of Strawberries, including 

+t lese, Pt, iners, Glendale, etc. Lots of other 
good things slow. See new descriptive circular. 

N & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


800,000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over aie varieties. Among which can be found kinds 
suited to all sections, including all the new and old standard 
sorts. Also 300,000 Ap ple Trees, 200,000 of them extra long- 





keepin varietie: oda ried to Southern lanting or wherever | 
kee Die re I also offer a full line of 


lon Ee ecening app es are desirable. 
all & nds of Nursery stock at prices to suit the times. Apple 
and Peach Trees sent by mailto all sections. Catalogues 
showing how and what to plant, with much valuable infor- 
mation, mailed fu'> to a applicants. 
RANDOL TE Great Northern and 
Scochora Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 














ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter for ‘‘Special Low Priced List,” in which 
O will be found Instructions for Culture 


« 


35 Cortiandt Street, New o.. 





00, 00 oo, yey ans, (all with 
od for fe 
Sh 9% 1,000, 86sch.) Grand ‘ulture of Bulbs, GUSTER ray 
ULTZ, BERLIN, O. (Germany), ECKARTSBERG. 


F YOU WANT none, GERANIU MS, AND 


New Type of Coleus, 14 for ¥ send 2 ce 
/ 2 cents for 4 sam- 
ples and see. They are cheap, it as good as the best. 
Lists free. See advertisement, 


TYRA MON1 GOMER, Mattoon, IH. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


R-BLOOM 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $33 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our — 


jalty is growing and ON buti 
THE BINGEE & C n istribu ARB GO” co. 


=-Growers, WEST wi44 4 WARI Co. 
Cabbage See 


DS = a Specialty, 


WLolesale Price Lists—for dealers only—mailed free. 
R. NCIS BRILL, Seed Grower, a Long Island, N. Y. 


FER FLOWERS 


Mit se eS Bart Bevel de 


are wit send, free by a game: 
arrival in good cond 










acinihs. . 
ine Winter-Blooming .. 
Roses and 4 Carnations for... 
Fine Geraniums s sorts, for... 
Camellias and 


Pececccccccce 


HARE 7 
e, Lake ON & & co ‘ 


Fi IRVIEW NURSERIES, — 200 Acres, Fetab- 
lished 1835. Genuine stock, and low pe. 50, 

class Peach Trees. Full assortment of Fruit_and con. 
mental Trees, Vines, Plants, etc. Miner’ : Great Prolific and 
Sharpless Strawberry Plants. Small Fruits a specialty. 
Price list free. Address J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N 


PEAS for Seed. 


= Grown. lending sorts—pure stock--and low 
SF only Specs al gree ists now ready. 


Address Mattituck,  Loug Island, N.Y. 
TO NURSERYMEN. 


Southern Natural Peach Pits for Planting. Address 
C. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, No. 133 Mar’ et St., Phila. Pa. 


TREES! TREES!! TREES!!! 


New England Trees for New England soil. ONe000 og aores 
of the finest nereety, Sook 2 this country —_ 
Trees, 100, ot A einen (ot ether 
Nursery Stock. Taleo 100,000 Apne See dlings, a3 and 2 oo 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New C 


each Trees for everybody. Apples a toa = 
range of Climate. Smal Fruits, etc. Price-list sree 
R,. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, De 


FARMERS AND OTHERS 


having spring or running water can have the 
water conveyed to their —, by, meing a 






























Hydraulic Ram. More than_800 different 
styles. Lift a Force Pumps, Hy- 
draulic Rams, Etc. 

Send for clreniér ang and rices. 


Seneca ask N. ¢ Gon. 
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HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


Phila, 1876—Paris, 1878. 


25 Years in Use. 


GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


To any other Windmill Made. 


’ 17 Sizes—1 Man to 46 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R.R. Co.'s and 
by the U. S. Govt. at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue ** A.”’ 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 


THE CHAMPION 
“a >. Is the Best Wind-Power in the Market. 


Is perfectly self-regulating, runs no faster in a 
gale than in a light wind. is very powerful, and 
never blows away while ihe tower stands. 

We also manufacture the Iron Screw 
Wind Mill, and the Celebrated Star Wood 
Pumps, with porcelain lined iron cylinders, 

wood eave-trough, tubing, etc., etc. 

Send for Catalogues. 

POWELL & © DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 

















We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried, strong, durable, self-regu- 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, which 
took the Centennial alk ut as well asa 
Medal. Others may talk, but we rete to 
the Official Centennial R eport. 

E,. Winger’s Improved x00 yectIynring 
Feed Grinder, w font is 0 Srrated by 10 and 
12 ft. Pumping Wind Mills—a novel and 
erfect Mill for vrinaiag all = of grain 
or stock ply ed use. a A pawented 
here. Brandi facto at Greencas' Se Gi md for 

catalogue to STOVER WIND EN 


logue § co. 
™ ag Ill., ie Ss. NG. ‘ 


BUY THE BEST. 
Myers’ Improved Wind Mill 
) The Mill has a solid wheel built ex- 
pressly to stand any storm, and 
when th motion moves as regular as 
a steam engine. Perfectly bale 

anced on the derrick in or yout of 
ear. Pronounced by the best mechanics to 
e superior to all other Mills. No 
farmer, stock-raiser, or dairyman should =e 
pei one for pumping water for stock 7] 
mang other BS naee Send foe & ul denteipttve euler 
. Send for . 

9 tT purposes: Send f Manuf’g Co., Salem, Ohio. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED REQULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Tilus- 


t 
trated Circulars (NER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co., Pa. 











(AUILLIPS PATENT CONTIGS 








LionFeed Cutter, 


combining the latest best 
improvements. Also 

Gale’s Feed Cutters, 
both cylinier and lever, 


Belcher. « Taylor's 
Root Cutters. 

° For full sede nt send 

=== for illustrated catalogue 

= and price list. Address 

THE ago - gat LOR 


A@'L 
Chicopee Falls, Mies. 


RA M 8S. 


The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well 
as shuts them with the power of the water. No 
stopping. C. HODGKINS & SON, Marlboro, N. H. 


Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J., who make a specialty of 
Hardy Flowers, would call attention to the fact that the 
autumn is the best season for transplanting the majority of 
these plants. Among a large number of specially ¢ desirable 
kinds they offer J 

The Japan Irises, /ris Kempferi. These are quite 
different from the common Irises, and — a large and 
attractive variet Each 25c. Per dozen, $2.50 

e Phioxe #.—The best varieties selected after 
— fn Kinds. Seach 2c. Per dozen, 
8, Tulips, and many other rare and showy bulbs, 
should b be planted in autumn, 
ardy Climbers, Choice Shrubs, Hardy Ferns, 
and other plants, sent safely by mail to all parts or the 
country. 

Our collections of European Irises and of species’of Phlox 
are large and varied. For these and a very full list of other 
Hardy Perennials, send.for our descri Rive  Comaonne of 80 

es, pales is mailed free on @ 
Wook N & CO... P. O. 















testin 


Neation t 
ox 180, Pessaits N.J. 











a Butter the qitscdee =D a+ ear roun 
of Dairymen say IT RFECT. 


costs, who uses it, where to get it. 





WELLS, samosas & COS “BUTT TER: CO LOR 


your ay ~ protean ry ater or mete rage ‘vietitte Sie weet 
RICHARDSON & CO., Pro; B 


THE AMERICAN BARB FENCE: 





The cut shows exact size of strand and distance 
one sold by the Rod. SAMPLES AND CIRC 


THE BELLE CITY 


FEED CUTTER. 


The Best Feed Cutter 
in the World. 


The only one that runs 
light enough for Wind- 
Power. 


Send for circular, references, &c. 
Name this paper when you write. 
DAVID LAWTON, Manufacturer, Racine, Wis. 


APPLE GRATER. 


First-class in every respect ; has iron cylinder, iron frame, 
steel knives, adjustable concaves = a, not a _ for 
quantity or quality of work. —} = 

For Catalogue of cider ceaokimaty and rt information, 
valuable to cider-makers, address 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Monigomery’s Improved Rockaway Fat, 


First Premiums. 
Go 


RZ22 
Medal at Md, Institute in 1878, 
and 15 First Premiums at other Fairs, 
No good Farmer can 
afford to be without ene 
of these Fans! This 
universally known Fan 
has been victorious in 


pest 

Fan made for the farmer 

and planter. It is the 

only Fan that will ef- 

fectuall Vy take out of 

wheat t' a rrenk Viegas 

trouble “Partridge Pea,” 

Prices reduced. Send 

for circulars and gid lists_to me DE a COs 


68 min vert St., Baltimore, Ma. 
ps mp pene a and ey = Standard > pont ras 
or Corne ers. iz orn an ‘ob 
Mills, oro hy 


PAREII 
FARM a FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 





















of the 
LARS SENT F 
AYLO 


barbs. Tha only barb wire not cruel to animals. The only 


ent, 60 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


| oe ee 


FEED MILL. 


All Iron but the Hopper. 
Cheap, Effective, 
and Durable. 


CAN BE RUN BY ANY 
POWER. 


Capacity from 6 to 30 bushels per hour, according to size. 
Send for Catalogue and prices 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


Batavia, Kane Co,, Ill. ‘ 
THE PREMIUM 


FARM GRIST MILL 


R, Gen’l 





Has superior claims over all 
others. e grinding parts are 
made of 


STEEL 
mple, durable, and chea) 
a. all kinds a rain i ra ialy: 
adapted to all 
wars, Send for Deoeriptive 
ar. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
210: Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Ba. 


No sore fingers, if used 
with pond or mittens. Can be used 
venoms gloves or mittens, if destand. 

a life sine, Taken 6 Pre- 
~t, One sample 2.cts.; two for 
45 cts.; 5for $1 zn Postage Stamps 
received same cash. 

Wanted, Catalogue of Novelties tree, 








CORN 


HUSKER. 


CITY NOVELTY CO., 108 8. 8th St., Philadel Pa. ° 
- oy Novelty Co. + 
Gents :--Please send me 100 Huskers at once. ‘They sel 


like hot cakes. Was out about 8 jaye and teok orders fa ton 
25 to deliver to-morrow. Please hurry; will send more 
orders soon. Have tried the asec: they do all eh} hethas 
Met one Farmer who had one . 4 wants another, 

to pay $1.00 for it. WARNER, Morristown, Pa. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will 
Corn with Shuck on witho 
tra expense. The ons Mill na: 
ing Corn and Cob snec i 
that will grind Shelled Corn ff ie 
“enough for family use. 
























© ry a 
= = 5 . . aereen twice as fast as - other 
zo? 53¢ To Mannfacturers of i ofc ie ane 
2OZFOReE 4 rs . MANUFACTURED i 
Ss 
zteaye%: ald Dealers in Wagons. hte Ms ea age 
S46 832 fa dsonte, Mee. ut., Ca aneka 
205” We invite your attention to the new 
PESoR & fr Single faver Wagon Brake Lock, CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 
ows o£ 4 which is far superior to any lock now Grinds three times as fast as any” other 
F—| - % made, It is simple, neat, strong, dura- mills, Alea seccesstal. Over § First 
a ble and cheaper than any other ock in Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in use. 
Wa the market. M anufacturers of Wagons T hey do not clog or necbed rinds 60 bushels 
furnish “ ‘The Boss ” on Wagons when er hour. All successful Iron Feed Mills 
ordered by dealers. Send for Sample. Atel OUR Beda a Beware: 
Try it and satisfy yourself. Buy none bit aoe the 
For price and terms address Courts have pet 2 42 r Paten oe 
The Wisconsin Single Lever the best Wind 7“ Corn ane 
g oma Power Wood Sa ite spa 
Lock Co., Racine, Wisconsin. | pumps, Address CHALLENGE MILL CO. in, Hi 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, ne ineiedl 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, incl: ading Governor, Pnmp. 

~ (and boxing), at the low pvias 


215. 
9: 345-00 
“ 


Put on Cars at Spr sient! Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


POROUS DRAIN TILE. 


2 to Tin. 
VENT, 


FY Horse-Power.. 








For Prices 


Address 





W. M. BELL, Smyrna, Del. 





CADY’S 


Patent Iron Sleigh Knees 
Heinen Strate 
Enables every RE, to be his own 
5,000 in use. No Breakage. 

BRADLEY 6 eee, 
Send for Illustrated Pries Price List. 


“THE JOHN & yoo 
Patent Steel and Iron Ho 
Made commits, Wit vie. et Sais Pit 
form—Contihuous The best 
Horse - Railroads, Farm, and Garriaze 
Horses in the world. Cures Tend 
Contracted Feet, Corns, args ak 
ter-crack Lameness, and all evils 
resulting from the use of the com- 
mon shoe, Trial Set, wi in Nails, 


















$1.00. To measure, place foot'on 
paper. and draw pencil around. 
hoes put on cold. No heatin of 
foot. Send for free 

* Pamphlet, ek "4 
LINGS PA ORSES 





eS . w 
COMPANY, 161 and 163 Bank Street, oe Nore 
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Made from Refined Grape 


BEST IS CHEAPEST THOUGH IT MAY COST A LITTLE MORE! 
LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Cream of Tartar. Recommended by. the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Board of Health, and by the first Shemists in the United States, We will pay sit 000.00 for any ALUM 





or other adulteration found in this Powder. A pound can mailed to any address on receipt of 60 cents. 


Manufactured by G.T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO., Philadelphia, 








American Fruit-Preserving Powder 


AND LIQUID is the Chea 
toes, etc. Strawberries 


Esta 
fact that the American uit~ 
preserve all kinds of Fruit, Tomatoe 


CtCes 
or in a kegs and barrels, wouhout scaling air-tight. 


size, 
all that is need! 


it, Most Betialte, and Best-Known Method of preserv => 
aspberries, and all high-colored Fruits, retain their ric 

ounce of it (costing $ cts.) is équal +4 8 lbs. of sugar in preserving property. 

blished over ten years, and endorsed by thousands upon thousands of families. 

Preserving Powder and Liquid 
eep them the year round, or for years, in jars of any kind or 


all kinds of Frait, Toma- 
color as well as flavor. One 


One trial will establish the 
will effectually prevent fermentation, and 


Simply corked or tied down with a strong paper is 


The fruit wit keep without sugar. ad quantity of sugar may be added as desired. 


Warranted to be as healthful as table 


The Fruit, etc., may be cooked little or a, as desired. They will keep without wo fooking, or they may be cooked 
8 


down into sau 
etc., - Ba a as directed. 


uce. The method is simple and easy. None can fail if the Powder an 


iquid is added into the Fruit, 


will preserve 256 pounds of Fruit, Tomatoes, etc. Price One Dollar per packag 


Give ita at 
Rocky Mountains for $1.25 per 


1. If you can not get it from your Druggist or Grocer, I will send . 
United States, east of the Mississippi River, upon receipt of the price; or west of t 
package. Local and General 


+) oeeie to aay yy office in the 
ississippi River and east of 
Agents Wanted. Address, 


L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 








or Bre mem 
jamaneee 
SWEET TION, 


IMPROVED paeskevunc POWDER 


It does not unpete the taste or flavor, is thoronsiily 
le and — utely ay to the human system 

le sufficient for 40 gallons. Per 

rger quantities. 


SEND 30c. for a sam, 
pound $1.50; lower in 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 Wiliam St., New York. 














MAGIC [ANTERNSEIS 


and Stereopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man witk smali capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and aed Entertainments. ‘Send stamp 


for 74- e illustrated Cata 
tis Tete Mig Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





wy iy 


With TC Improved and Carefully Selected 


LANTERN SLIDES, 
« J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for ape or tor 
public use, they 


UNRIVALED. 


Circulars free. jogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon rete Ed., 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 


| TERNS 
MAGICIAN Tran 


“@.T. MILLIGAN. 











2| DEE 


INFANTS 
(000. vALID 09 


Dr. Barker of the Brighton Hospita) tor Children (Eng.), 
says it resembles mother’s milk so closely that infants are 
reared and weil reared exclusively upon it. 


- PATCH ‘U 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
- Iron, without acid or sol ering iron. 
* lady or child can mend with it. 
Wilt send one sample Plate b = 
(with directions) that will cut 1 
square pee. on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 
rs eee stamps a ond as 

ED. Can ca 
one day’s ott in your pocket. Salés 
will ear wy tr er day. Our 64-page 
Illustrated CA TALOGU S of Chromos, 
Novadities Retionert: 6 a 

Address CITY 

ie South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. = 








PPE 
TLV 


A. 
© : 
—) 





tion this paper. 
" more samples by mail, post-paid, for 60 cts. 
each. NEWARK SHIRT CO., 


For 50 Cents. 

\ White, French yoke, linen shield-shaped 
bosoms, all ready to wash and wear, $6.00 
“yh |! per doz., $3 per 4 doz., by express. One or 
Send for circular. Newark, N. J. 

JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
Soro Br ALL DEALERS TaRoveHour ue WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1!878. 














arranted the 
best Leather 


72% CRARSTAAT SLE AALRDOA 
Dressing made. 
For all leather 


H. C. L. D.: eding any 
L. A. 


dressing.—Agents: A. Chadwick, Kansas City, Mo. 
Martz, ‘vansville, Ind. 
Ee "Ask reliable Nes for it, or address my Agents or 
A. D. STRONG, Manufacture 
Ashiabu As Ohio. 





HE HOME KNITTER! Simple; light; durable. 
New in form and method of operation nits stock- 
ings, in woollen or cotton —.* without a stitch ef sewing ; 
narrows and ow perfectly ; no weights; no “setting 
up” of work. Retail price, $25. ‘Send for descriptive circu. 
lars. Reliable agents wanted. 
HOME KNITTER CO., Canton, O. 





A TS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEAT 

P ARN & ¢o., 87 Park Row, New York, Sroprietors Ss 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty- four wil expertepte 
as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on Patents, with full 
directions and advice, sent free. 


——- Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
Fioral Embossed Cards. 10c.; 10 Perforated 

Hottoes, 0 10¢.; 
6x8 Ohr'omos, 10c.;1 


4 Chromo gy 10c.; 4 Fine 
‘Floral Gur pris 10c. All for 50c. ! Post 
paid. Stampstaken. J. W. 
ELA RTEE OL RE Se 5 
A RTIFICIAL LIMBS AND APPARATU 





RIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
RENEE AE TE 
Us 
specially constructed and adapted fer amputated limbs 
to restore disabled and ad gg parts by injuries, 
Paralyses, Spinal Seo) ows 
Dr HUDSO ott 01 Broadway, N. Y. 


L. & B. RANSOM, 84 MAIDEN LANE 
mporter of Annatto and Dairy hake 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS, 


With or without Reading and Writ- 
Table. A Jady purchaser writes: 
he only objection to your Common- 

ume Rocker is we all want it. 
I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving the Common- 
Sense Chair.” 
Strong, Easy, and Roomy ; it 
Sts everywhere. Send stamp for 
8 


F. 
Mottville, Onon. Co., Rey 
Every chair stamped and warranted perfect. 


in 
























































(TRADE MARK.] 


Veterinary Cosmoline 


Is a heavy oleaginous hydro carbon of the consi 

ointment, derived exclusively from petroleum. teen 

solutely free from acids, alkalies, or moisture. When ~ 
plied to wounded and inflamed flesh, it is a perfect proten. 

tion against atmospheric action, flies, insects, animalcula, 
reventing the generation of microscopic organisms, and al: 


owing nature absolute freedom to heal itself ra 
healthy granulation without scars. Never has there Beck ® 
veterinary ointment that would heal so rapidly all. the 


wounds, sores, and surface diseases of horses, a s 
poultry, etc. For sale by Druggists. Price 7 de. in te, 
cans. Descriptive circulars mailed in ed, to postal 


car E,. F. HOUGHTO 
211 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





— 





25 Shades ready for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market, 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints, 
Send for circular. 
CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OIL CO,, 
Cor. Green and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Il. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD, Pres, C. F. GATES, Treas, 


sSceamsiip ‘freights on Grain, Apples, Butter, Chess 
8 8 on es, Butter, 
Bacon, and all kinds of reduce.” ee 
, Cons yemente poraarned to eaponsile Agents aA sale 
n En, markets. No charges made for engagin; 
Bankers, “ The Bank of New York.” teas 
H, RELPH, Freight Broker 2 — Shipping Agent, 
roadway, New York. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof ions resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its well-known excellence as a Wash-Blue commends it 
to every grocer as an a of sure sale. Housekeepers 
using it once will buy again. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprieter, 
No. 233 North Second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Ree 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book x08. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $943 to $®55. Before 
you buy besureto write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL. F, BEAT TY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON COODS 


Ferneries, or War- 
dian_Cases, uae 
ria, Fountains, 
Brackets, 
ndow 

















Boxes, 


ower 
Stands, Chande- 
mer etc. 


8, FREEMAN & SON. 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis. 


@™ Send for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogues, 





ranted genuine 
e@ twist, heh gore 
sand Wa 

centucky Rifle 
Bend for Il 


The Best Double- 

$14 : ane Shot: Gua 
in the world 

UN Ey money. ware 


Punch. Also ‘one ee aaanurated 

or $12, warranted or no oale. 
lustrated Meme ue and Price Lists 
James Bow: Son, eee Sr San rw orks, 


Wood St., 
EsTaBLISHED, a. > Pitteburgh, Pa 


a 
Bett Gr UN Ca 
4 
f 
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WHAT ONE DOLLAR WILL DO: 


It will Bay the Best Book Ever Pablished, 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY-—(llustrated). 


Contains oper names, besides giving treatises on nearly 
mong | 
kindy the U.8.; A Complete Ki 


‘names of the 8 
towns ore 10,000, an 
tion; in 

hing issued. 
as never eer é. On receipt of © 


igners; Constitution of the U.S.; History of the American Flag; Population of the 
d the area of the U.S.; Public Lands—where they lie; Free 
erest Laws of the U.S.; Insolvent and Assignment Laws of each State. 

Bound in cloth, with Gilt back. Remember, thisisan ENTT 
DOLLAR we will send the above Dictionary to any address. 


ery Word in the English Languages with its true meaning and pronunciation, also a te pe list 
book of its 


100 subjects entirely foreign t 


oa 
hem are: Nicknames of the Citie; in the U. S.; The Discovery and Discoverers of America; Early Settlers, 
eference of Events of the War of the Revolution; “ Declaration of Independence,” 


with 
U.S. cities and 
Homesteads, Statutes of Limita- 
volume, 


In one hand 
RELY NEW BO 


er been offered before, 
wees dering, sak pont Towa, County, and State, and write your name out in full, §@" Any person not sa d can 


When or' 
iy money refunded upon return of the book. 
naoe ies sure and mention this paper. 3 


CARTER & PECK, Pub’rs, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
LA, TAS ATT 








BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE, CHEERFUL. 
. Julia McNair Wright’s New Book, 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


Fall ractical information. 
o Pine young house-keeper’s guide. 

The experienced house-keeper’s friend. 
onse-keeping, Cooking, Dress, Accidents, Sickness, Chil- 
dren, Company, Marriage, Religion, Morals, Money, 
Government, and a multitude of other topics fully 

Tells how_to make the home B TI- 


FUL APPY. 
«#4 book of more practical utility will seldom, tf ever, be 
nd outside of inspiration."—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
1p in every city home BY rich and poor. 
NEEDE in ali country homes young and old. 
e Paper, Clear ‘Type, Beautiful  mongay Splendid Illus- 
trations. Nearly 600 pages. Low price. "3 rapidly. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commissions. 





t 










Descriptions and terms free. 
J. C. McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JUST READY, 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 Choice 
ices. Great bargains. Send postal for the 
est catalogue of quod books over issued, free, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Washington 
8t., opp. Old South, Boston, Mass.° 
will secure 17 PAGES of choice new Music, 
” 11 PAGES of Musical News, and Amusement = 
6 Gossip, a full-page Lithograph of some musical — 
celebrity. Send to 


Books at 30 to 50 per cent below Publishers’ 
©(0ne Three Cent Stam 
WHITE, SMITH & CO.., Boston, Mass. 





Make the Children Happy! | 


$150) THE NURSERY, 181 


NOW is the time to subscribe for this BEST ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for the young. Its success has 
been continuous and uneXampled. 

REMEMBER, that by subscribing now for the year 
18. EXTRA NUMBERS may be obtained. 


Send 10 cents at once for a Sample 
Number and PREMIUM LIST. 


EXAMINE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


Address 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Broomfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Books for Every Family. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S STORIES: 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 
Patience Strong’s Outings. 
Hitherto; A Story of Yesterdays. 
The Gayworthys. 
New Edition, uniform with “ Leslie Goldthwaite's Life” 
and Mrs. Whitney's other stories, in style and price. $1.50a 
volume, 








SANITARY DRAINAGE OF HOUSES AND 
TOWNS. By Gro. E. Wartna, JR. New edition, 
containing two additional chapters. Cr.8v@ $2. 

“It onght to be in every house.” (Hartford Courant. 
“This sensible and thoroughly practical book.” (WM. ¥. 
World. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


Ori HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
n 





of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
ds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
‘contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cord- 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 


post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 


P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥. 





A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—% BEST 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sree. Address J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
OF BOSTON, 
The Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in New England. 
We are now offering our immense stock at retail, at prices lower 
than were ever quoted at wholesale the war. un- 
peralleled bargains have crowded our immense stores with 
customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one 
in the Middle, Western and Seuthern States to take ad- 
vantage of these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America, 
Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price, 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


5 TON FOR $50. 


Five Ton bee Scales, all Iron and Steel, Brass Beam; 
freight paid; sold on trial. Address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The United States Capitol at Washington, the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of New York, and 
many of the largest and finest structures in this 
country are painted with H. W. Johns’s Asbestos 
Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking the place 
of all others for the better classes of dwellings, on 








account of their superior richness of color and | 


durability, which render them the most beautiful 
as well as the most economical paints in the world. 
H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., are 
the sole manufacturers. 


An Interesting History. 


CHARLES DupLEY Warner, in his inimitably 
droll way, wrote of the first volume of St. Nicno- 
~LAs: ‘Never before has so much literary and 





artistic talent coéperated in the service of children, | 


and I do not see how it can be made any better ; 
and if the children don’t like it, I think it is time 


to begin to change the kind of children in this | 


country.’’ Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, wrote 
from London: ‘‘ What a wonderful magazine it is 
for young folks, and ours are quite as much de- 


lighted with it as American children can be!” | 


j 
| 
| 
| 











good Iiints and Suggestions 1) we throw énto 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 456. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sele 
dom repeated, as those who desire ine 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
eulturist, containing articles referred to 
in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 

Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page, 


| containing @ great variety or Items, including many 
| 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be madea larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 snbscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $8, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zeae 
land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 
quirers, Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist, 
(cither English or German edition), including postage 





In Paris, Monsieur Delagrave is to issue an adap- | | 


tation of St. NicHoxnas in French, and Rev. 
Henry Harris Jessup will translate a volume, 
made up from St. NicHoxas, into Arabic, for 
the little, far-away Moslems. At home St. Nicao- 
Las takes a new departure. The volume which 
begins with the November issue, ready Oct. 25th, 
is to be printed on heavier paper, with broader 
margins and is to have nearly two hundred addi- 
tional pages. Among the novelties will be a 
series of Open-Air 
devoted to descriptions of out-door life and inci- 
dents in many lands, but including hints and 
directions for the common — boy-sports 
and exercises; also a sort of c 

match in the fields of American history and biog- 
raphy, and a new department, ‘‘The Treasure-Box 
of Hoglish Literature,” in which will be given 
gems from. standard English and American 


apers, by various authors, | 


ildren’s walking- | 





authors. These will be selected with a view of |: 


encouraging young people in the best reading, and | 
eee” when practicable, good pieces for 


recitation at home and at school. 

An Acting-Play for Sunday Schools, by Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, will be printed in time for the 
holidays, with full directions for its successful 
representation in school exhibitions. The 


vember number will open with two beautiful || 
frontispieces and a red-line title-page, a wi 
egin | | 


contain over sixty illustratiors. It will 


A NEW SERIAL STORY FOR BOYS. | 


‘AMONG THE LAKES,’’ by the author of ‘“ Dab 
Kinzer,’’ of whom the New-York Tribune recently 
said. ‘Mr. Osburn Stoddard is aces | at home 
in the description of.an English fox-hunt, a festive 
entertainment in a noble house, and the pursuit 
of a savage trail in the wilderness.” 


A NEW SERIAL BY MISS ALCOTT | 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


begins in the Christmas issue, and a striking story | 


for boys, “The Fairport Nine,” by 


In short, St. NicHoxaS, which has no rival on 
either continent, is to be better than ever. 


Subscription -price, $3.00 a year; 


number. For sale by all book and news dealers. | 





SorrBNER & Co., New-York. 


25 cents a | 


Noa | 


Brooks, will commence in an early number. | 
| best he saw in his neighborhood, 


'| great advance in strawberry culture. A gentleman in 


i 


prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling 


; per annum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 


simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay, 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling, 





New Subscribers are being added to our enlarg 
ing circle of readers, and we repeat for their benefit 
what older readers are aware of. We are glad to receive 
their inquiries, and will do our best to answer them, but 
we can give no attention to these unless accompanied by 
fall name and address. We have no time to bother with 
anonymous letters. We rarely publish names: and writers 
may be sure that we shall not do so if they indicate a 
wish to that effect. Use whatever signature is fancied, 
but always give the real one besides, 





Georgia—Commissioner of Agriculture. 
—The monthly report comes to us, and to our great sur- 
prise we find a new name, that of John T. Henderson, 
as Commissioner, in place of the former most excellent 
officer, Dr. Thos. P. Janes. What were the influences 
that effected this change we are not informed, but it-is no 
disparagement to the present incumbent to say, that the 
former Commissioner has set an example in the way of 
devotion to the interests of the agriculture of Georgia, 
and intelligent appreciation of the duties of his office 
that he will be most fortunate to equal. Here now isa 
chance. A Commissioner of Agriculture has been need- 
ed in Washington these many years. Did anybody care 
straw whether the Department was made creditable 


| and useful, Doct. Janes would be caught up at once. 


No. | But there is no hopeof that, Doct. J. is utterly disqnal- 


ified for the office of Commissioner of Agriculture, 
He unfortunately knows something about Agriculture. 





Coal and Commerce.—Those countries which 
consume the largest amount of coal stand at the head in 
the commercial interests of the world. . Great Britaia 
makes use of 135,000,000 tons annually, the United States 


| 49,000,000, and Germany 48,000,000 tons. These three 


nations produce and consume three-fourths of all the 


coal used in the world. 


—— 


Moore's Prolific Strawberry.—s. C. De Cou, 
Moorestown, N. J.,who has had abundant experience as & 
cultivator of small fruits, informs us that Moore's Prolific 
was the best berry that he had the past season and ‘the 
He thinks it marks a 


New York State, who does not deal in plants, told us 
last summer that this same variety, of which the supply 
was limited, spoiled his taste’ for other strawberries. 
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Fertilizing Value of Lime.—‘“A. L. H.,” 
Athens, Ga. Lime is regularly used by farmers in dis- 
‘tricts where it costs 15 cents a bushel. It is impossible 
to fix any stated value for lime as a fertilizer, because its 
action depends upon many contingencies, and it is chiefly 
indirect in its effeet upow the soil. Until it has been 
tested, no one can say positively whether he will derive 
benefit from it on a given field, or not. 





Management of Fall Calves.—As the winter 
weather is not favorable to the growth of young animals, 
extra care must be taken in rearing fal! calves. A good 
start is a great point, and this may be made by leaving 
the calf with the dam for two or three days, after which 
@ warm, sheltered pen should be provided for it, adjoin- 
‘ing a box-stall, in which the dam may be kept so long as 
may be convenient. Here it may be fed upon skimmed 
milk, warmed to a temperature of 80 or 90 degrees, after 
@ week's feeding upon the fresh, warm milk just drawn 
from the cow. For the dairy, no oil-meal is necessary ; 
but for other purposes, an ounce of linseed oil-meal will 
be useful, added to the milk; first, however, boiling the 
meal, and reducing it to a thin mucilage. When two 
months old, the calf will eat a small quantity of hay, but 
we have found it better to cut the hay, and add the allow- 
ance of meal to it. A young calf is noi able to digest a 
jJarge quantity of solid food, and a pint of cut hay, with 
one ounce of meal, will be ample as a beginning. By 
gradually increasing the allowance, the calf will gain reg- 
ularly, and may go out to grass in the spring. 





Stable Manure at $3 per Ton.—‘H.” Many 
market-gardeners pay more than $3 a ton for manure, and 
find it profitable. When such a price is paid, the highest 
culture should be practised, and those crops grown which 
bring a good price in the market. It is a matter chiefly 
of management and skill whether or not a gardener can 
afford to pay three doilars per ton for manure. 





Baising Calves.—It is a question if a spring calf 
or a fall calf is the better to raise. This depends alto- 
gether upon the manner in which the caif is cared for. 
For.the dairy, under equal conditions, a fall calf is better 
than a spring calf, for it can be brought through the win- 
ter in good order, and put at once upon pasture in the 
spring, when a little bran or ground feed will help it to 
thrive quickly, and arrive at a condition for breeding in 
zime to come in, in the spring, at the age of 28 months; 
or, if desired for a winter cow, at the age of two years, 
A spring calf must either be less than two years, or con- 
siderably more, when she comes in, under similar cir- 
cumstances. This is one important consideration, An- 
other scarcely less so, is that a spring calf can derive very 
little or no advantage from the summer pasture, and thus 
requires feeding through Jwo winters before it comes 
into profit. Again, winter dairying is far more profitable 
than summer, and to have fresh cows in Oct. or Nov. 
makes them available for this more profitable business ; 
so that, on the whole, fall calves may be considered 
more profitable in every way than those of the spring. 





Machines for Making Large Tiles.—‘P 
A. D.,” Tooele City, Utah. Machines are made which 
manufacture large tiles, with no more difficulty than small 


ones, even up to these of 12 inches in diameter. The | 


name of a maker of such a machine is sent you by mail. 





Plowing when Land is Dry.—‘ 0. H. S.,” 
Susq. Co., Pa. If the ground turns over well, it makes no 
difference whether it is dry or not, so that it is not so 
wet that the pressure of the plow packs and plasters the 
surface and causes it todry in Inmps. Plowing wet soil 
is injurious, but dry soil may be safely plowed. 





Farming in Iowa.—“P. H. B.,” Sharon, Mass. 
Spring wheat is grown in Iowa. There is less inferior 
Jand in Iowa than in any other State, and one can hardly 
go astray, so far as the quality of land is concerned, in 
selecting a locality. In other respects there is here, as 
elsewhere, considerable room for a choice cf farming land. 

Peeling Bark.—Farmers who own timber land 
should understand the value of the bark upon it. The 
barks used in tanning are Hemlock, Oak of different 
kinds, Birch, and Spruce. The bark of second growth, 
and small timber, is worth more than that of large trees, 
and a corresponding valne should be put upon it. Tan- 
ners are now making contracts for bark, and as they are 
thoroughly well informed as to the details of their busi- 
ness, and naturally use this knowledge for their own ad- 
vantage, farmers who are ignorant of it suffer seriously 
in the conflict of bargaining. The value of bark must 
gradually increase as the stock of it becomes less, and 
the demand for it grows larger. In Europe, tanners’ bark 
is worth from $25 to $40 per ton. Here it varies from $6 
per ton (or cord, which is eqnivalent to a ton of 2,240 
Ibs.,) Gown to $3, or what the tanner may wish to give. 
An acre of small Hemlock has been known to return $100 
for the bark on it, leaving nearly as much in addition 








for the wood. This was in the neighborhood of a tannery 
where dry Hemlock wood was used as fuel, and under 
favorable circumstances. But it shows the value of a tim- 
ber lot, which is often considered as an incubus on a farm. 





Wheat in Nebraska.—“W. D. H.,” Clay Co., 
Neb., states that the yield of wheat with three of his 
neighbors was 634, 9, and 10 bushels to the acre respec- 
tively. He wishes to double that yield. ‘‘ Man proposes, 
but *’—accident disposes in many cases, and weather and 
season may destroy all hopes. . Land that is now plowed 
for wheat may remain until spring, when it would be 
well to cross plow it before sowing spring wheat. 





Plymouth Rocks.—“J. H.,’’ Hood River, Oregon. 
Plymouth Rocks should have no feathers on their legs or 
feet. Some P. R. hens lay white eggs and some lay 
brown ones. This is an evidence that they are not yet 
a fully distinct breed, and some further improvement must 
yet be made in them by care in selecting and breeding. 





Preservation of Wood.—Some recent experi- 
ments in treating wood with creosote, or “‘ dead oil,” as it 
is technically termed, prove that timber so prepared has 
very little power to absorb water. Hard Pine creosoted 
under pressure, after having been dried, was found to 
have absorbed not a particle Of water, after two days 
soaking. Spruce absorbed only .02 per cent of its weight, 
while ordinary dry Spruce absorbed .38, or 16 times as 
much. The California Redwood absorbed nothing after 
treatment, while previously it absorbed nearly .5 per 
cent. As decay is proportionate to the power of absorb- 
ing moisture, some woods treated with creosote are 
practically indestructible. 

Disease in Poultry.—‘J.0.” Inflammation and 
congestion of the lungs sometimes happen among fowls. 
The symptoms are a weakness of the legs, the fowl sitting 
on its rump and moping; the feathers are ruffled, and the 
bird frequently gasps and opens its mouth. Rupture 
often occurs, and the bird bleeds at the mouth. The 
remedy is to give castor oil, rub turpentine on the sides, 
under the wings, and give half a teaspoonful by the mouth 





Caponizing.—“ A. B.,”” Sumner Co., Ks. Young 
cockerels should be made into capons at the age of two 
to four months; the earlier the better, as there is less 
danger of blecding excessively in a younger fowl, and 
the rib bones are more elastic than in one of six months. 





Incubators.—‘J. 8. C.,"” Omaha, Neb. In the 
American Agriculturist for July, 1876, is an illustrated 
article on incubators and hatching chickens artificially. 
After this lapse of time there is nothing to add to or to 
take from the statements or opinions there given. 





Tarring a Roof.—‘H. R.,” Kaskaskia, Ill. A 
gallon of tar may be made to cover 100 square feet of roof 
if !aid on hot, but it would be better to cover the shingles 
rather more thickly with the tar when cement is used. 
We would use a gallon to about 60 square feet, so that 9 
gallons would be needed for a roof 80X18 feet. A bushel 
of cement may be spread over a roof of this size, as the 
thicker the tar is laid on, the more cement should be used 
to absorb it. The cement should be sown evenly over the 
tar, as itis laid on the roof in strips, beginning at the 
ridge and working downwards. Sufficient cement should 
be used to leave the surface of the tar quite dry—that is, 
an excess of the cement should be applied. 

The Value of the Oyster.—The dull, unmoving 
oyster is the cause of a very active business. The Bulti- 
more oyster business alone has 80 firms engaged in it, 
with a gross capital of $7,500,000; 2,427 vessels, with 
10,313 men, scoop up the bivalves from their watery beds 
for the reward of nearly two million dollars in the sea- 
son ; 13,500 men open the shells for a recompense of $2,- 
700,000 in the season, and 1,500 can-makers earn $750,- 
000 in a year in providing means for packing the oysters; 
850 clerks, etc., do the office work, receiving $500,000 a 
year for their services. And the oyster is planted and 
sown and cultivated, and the crop is reaped, by a system 
of culture which is not very far removed from agriculture. 





Surface Draining. —‘W. L.,” Benton, Ohio. 
Where the gronnd is wet down to the subsoil, deep drains 
should be made. Where the subsoil is dry the surface 
water may be taken off by surface drains as an expedient 
only. The only satisfactory way of ridding the soil of wa- 
ter, either from the surface or below it, is by deep drains. 


The Value of an Employer’s Time.--It is 
related of Clare Sewell Read, a Member of the British 
Parliament, and one of the Commissioners who are now 
in this country investigating the condition of our agri 
culture, that when a boy on His father’s farm, he was in- 
dustriously helping the men forking hay, when his father 
came along and said, “What are you doing? If your 
time ® not worth more than 60 cents a day, you are fit 
only fora laborer. Be off, and look after the men hoeing 








turnips, and see that they earn their wages.”—Itisara, 
in railroad and other engineering works, that it ee 
have a ‘* boss" over any 10 men, and that the fi. a 
done by reason of the oversight more than 

“wages of the “ boss.” This rule may well be fas: pd 
farm work, and the common plan of an ompenines —— 
with and leading his men may well be shandened ao 
more effective and profitable supervision. But itr me 
tact and experience to supervise workmen iad hee 
every farmer ought to acquire if he does not posedss thant 





Dutch Farmers,—Holland should be the agricul. 
tural Utopia, if reports we read are to be relied u oe: 
which, considering the simple and plain but tho om 
character of the Dutch people, seem reasonable ae 
The farmers of Holland, although possessing great sale 
do not forsake their plows, and their sons are prepared 
for farm work by an education at a University, The pub. 
lic affairs are in the control of farmers who compose the 
majority of the smaller legislative bodies and the Supreme 
States General. Industry with intelligence, and a trne 
public spirit,make these happy and successful Butch farm. 
ers models for the imitation of others in every Country, 





Wild Rabbits.—There seems to be, with many 
persons, a prejudice against the common wild rabbit—or 
properly hare—as an article of food, and large numbers 
trapped or killed, on account of the injury they do to 
young trees, are allowed to go to waste. On the other 
hand, in the months of November and December, when 
they are at their best, large numbers of rabbits are bought 
by city people, who find them both very cheap, and’, 
most acceptable variety to the ordinary butclier’s ‘meat, 
Let these who have never eaten a young and fat rabbit at 
this season try it, roasted, potted, or made intoe pie 
and we are quite sure that they will not let sueh delicions, 
easily obtainable food be wasted, as it now is, 

The Weights of Mangels.—“ Subscriber,” N, 
Y. Long Red Mangels have been grown weighing 7 Wa.; 
Yellow Globes have reached a weight of 45 Ibs., or it hag 
been so stated, on as good authority as most facts of thig 
character rest upon, which is the woré of the grower, 
The writer has grown Long Red Mangels weighing 
Ibs., and has seen them grown by a well known farmer 
on Long Island weighing 48 Ibs, 


Apples for Cows.—‘D. B.,” N. Y. A bushel of 
apples is too much to give a cow in one day, and over. 
feeding of any kind would lessen the flow of milk. A 
peck of sweet apples might not be injurious, although 
many dairymen think they lesseg the yield of milk. Ifa 
cow is well fed she will milk very regularly (if a good 
milker) until brought into calf again; after which the 
milk will usually fall off in quantity. It is not at ali un- 
common for # good cow to be milking more than a year 
beforg she comes in again. 

White Specks in Butter.—"M. Q. A.,” Gra 
hamville, S. C., states that the white specks often ap- 
pearing in butter are pieces of curd taken up with the 
cream when it is skimmed from curdled milk, and they 
may be prevented by skimming the cream before the milk 
is thick. We differ from our correspondent in his view, 
because we have frequently taken cream from thick milk 
and have had no specks in the butter, and have had 
specks when sweet cream was churned. The cause isin 
the cow, and some cow's milk is never free from this 
fault. In testing the milk of such a cow with litmus 
paper, we have found it acid when drawn, and this is 
probably the frequent if not the only cause of it. The 
fault was removed by giving the cow one ounce of Car- 
benate of Soda in her feed once a day for two weeks, 
after which the milk was no longer acid. 





The Longest Wool Producer.—‘“J. K.,” 
Lonaconing, Md. The Lincoln bears the longest wool 
of any sheep. The wool is sometimes 14 to 16 inches 
long, but more frequently 8 to 12. The Cotswold bears 
wool from % to 10 inches. The Lincoln alse produces & 
heavier fleece than the Cotswold, being a larger sheep; 
but the heaviest fleeces have been sheared from Mérinos, 
Aram of this breed in Vermont last year produced a 
fleece weighing 33 Ibs., and one in California a few years 
ago had a fleece which weighed 52 pounds, which last is 
probably the heaviest fleece on record. 





Three Horses Abreast to a Wagon.—"G. 
M.,” Winnebago, Wis. The only way in which 3 horses 
can be conveniently hitched to a wagon abreast is to put 
one between shafts, or a pair of poles, and another on 
each side of this one. The whiffle trees may be the same 
as those used for plowing with 3 horses. 





Rubber for Mops.—“ Mrs. A. B.,” Guelph, Ks. 
Sheet rubber, that can be procured at any store that keeps 
rubber belting, is the kind to use for mops; or a strip of 
rubber belting may be used in place of the sheet mbber. 
three-ply belting will be the best for the purpose. 
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Seveiatie Fair List. 


—>>—- 
STATE FAIRS 
AladAMA «2... -.0 0+ were ee Montgomery...........++ Nov. 10-15 
finn n Carolina bas cocespes Columbia, ...........0cc0e Nov. 11-11 
Industrial and District, &c. 


titute.... ....... New York 
An. Fat BOOMs cv seocss Chica; o. eae 
International Dairy Ass’n.New Yo 
Delaware any & n Ass’p. Delhi, No} 
Carolina Fair 





— ae Cc a 2 PO viccesevee Nov. 4-7 
Poultry Exhibitions. 










Empire State 





Germantown Pet Stock. .¢ 

oo md ones ng a, 
pasting’ Sd anew Wares Indianapolis, | ee Jan. 8-15 
Middlesex Poultry ises-sea Lowell, Mass......... Dec. ger ap 


Meriden Club............- 
Northern Indiana . 
Oxford Co.... 
Rock River. iV 
Rhode Island. . gheue 
Southern eaRS: E 
Southern Mass.......-...- ‘a 1 
Southeastern Iowa....... 
Terre Haute....... 
Wabash Valley...... 
Western Poultry 





Dishorning Calves.—‘ H. Q. A,” Beaufort Co., 
$, 0» The usual method of preventing the growth of the 
horns of calves is to sear the first growth with a hot iron 
as soon as itappears. The operation is not very pain- 
fui, as the first growth of horn is not sensitive, not yet be- 
ing sufficiently matured to become provided with nerves. 





Scratches in Horses.—This is one of the most 
common diseases of horses, and -one that is caused by 
ijl-ventilated and filthy stables, A horse's feet wil) get 
sore if he is forced to stand ina stable that is seldom 
properly cleaned, and upon a heap of his own excrement. 
The sore which appears under the fetlock joint can be 
cured by bathing with a solution of Sugar of Lead and 
Water; but it is best so to keep the horse, neat and clean, 
that no occasion will arise for the use of such a remedy. 





The European Sugar Crop.—While we are 
struggling to reach a satisfactory development of the 
manufacture of beet-sugar, and are writing, talking, and 
disputing on the possibility of growing beets‘and produc- 
ing sngar from them, in Europe the manufacture reached 
the enormous amount of 1,550,000 tons in 1868, and the 
crop of the present year is estimated to exceed it by 
60,000 tons. In Germany the beet-root tax was paid in 
1878 upon 4,622,900 tons of roots, and the average yield of 
sugar from these was 1244 per cent. In France also the 
manufacture is taxed, so that we should possess an ad- 
vantage in our favor in the freedom from this charge. 
Why it should be a question with ns, whether or not we 
can grow beets, with our climate so similar to that of 
Central Europe where beet culture flourishes, seems an 
absurdity. The only difficulty appears to be that we do 
not set abont it. The past season the writer has grown, 
in New Jersey, an acre of Vilmorin’s: Improved Sugar- 
Beet with success, and the roots are as fair, smooth, and 
sweet as could be desired, and they are fotind to be most 
excellent for the production of milk and butter. 





The Present Value of a Duchess,—At the 
recent sale of the herd of the Earl of Dunmore, Duchess 
114th was sold for $14,040, and Duchess 117th for $16,640, 
Considering the remarkable depression in business in 
England, and the low condition of agriculture, these 
prices are as good as might be expected. But then the 
rearing and keeping of Duchesses is not agriculture. 





Home-made Bone-dust.—Bone-dust, as valu- 
able as that sold for $35 to $55 per ton may be made at 
home, through the winter, with little trouble, if a stock 
of bones can be procured. Pack the bones in layers in 
boxes or barrels, with a quantity of unleached wood 
ashes, and keep the whole moist, but not wet. After afew 
months, break up the bones into fine powder, This will 
possess every fertilizing quality of the best bone-dust. 





The Trade in Peanuts, — The peanut is an 
American institution which flourishes in all places, high 
and low, and among all classes of people. In the highest 
halls of legislation, and the poorest haunts of the lowest 
of the populace, the peanut is a cherished delicacy, and 
the business of growing and distribnting it has become 
80 important that it has been found necessary to reduce 
it to rules and standards, Hereafter, by agreement of the 
dealers in this edible, the former standard measure, the 
bushel, is abolished, and in place of it, the bag of 100 
pounds is to be the regular package, and the price is fixed 
at so much per pound. So that the peanut, at once lowly 
and aristocratic in its uses, takes a foremost place in the 
reform in weights and measures which promises to abol- 
ish the present uncertain and incongruous bushels with 
the pecks, gallons, and other fractional parts of it, and 








give us in place of it the pound as a unit, and the 100 will 
become the usual business quantity by which articles here- 
tofore measured by the bushel will be bought and sold. 





German Agriculture.—Oficial statistics give 
the following figures representing the condition of Ger- 
man Agriculture at the end of last year: Acres of arable 
land 55,000,000, meadow 25,000,000, gardens 580,000, vine- 
yards 320,000 acres. Twenty-six per cent of the whole 
country is in forests, 7 per cent is occupied by roads, 
lakes, rivers, and waste land, or about !/, not tillable. 

American Jerseys.—Prof. G. E. Mcrrow, of the 
Iilinois Industrial University, has just returned from a 
trip to Europe, and, among other places he visited, were 
the Channel Islands. He thinks the Jerseys and Guern- 
seys in their native homes are no better than those which 
have been in our country for some time, and nothing is 
to be gained, aside from numbers, by further importa- 
tions; besides, the acclimated animals are better adapt- 
ed to our climate, ways, etc., than new comers could be. 





Advance in Dairy Goods.,—The advance in 
dairy products during the month of September is some- 
thing phenomenal. A rise of 100 per cent in the price of 
cheese in 20 days is without precedent. From 5 to 10 
cts. a pound is an advance that is cheering to the dairy- 
men who have fora long time battled with misfortune. 
Butter has advanced 25 per cent, and will probably follow 
cheese to a still higher advance. Now let dairymen take 
warning from the past, and avoid gaddling the market 
with poor qualities, Let them encourage consumption 
at home by making only the best possidle cheese, and 
consulting the tastes and whims even of the home mar- 
kets. There is a vast field to be occupied, and millions 
of pounds of cheese will yearly be eaten by Americans 
if the quality is only made attractive, as it should be. 





Weeding Out.—The season is drawing to.a.close, 
and any farmer that has had a poor cow in his herd 
through the summer, should decide to not have her an- 
other year, and forthwith begin to fatten her for beef. 
There may be sheep in the flock that do not pay their 
way, and shonld also be “‘ weeded out.” The poor stock 
should never be bred from, as “like begets like,” and it 
is only perpetuating the poor in the place of the good. 
Cast out all inferior animals; and with this. rule rigidly 
followed there will be great improvement in farm stock. 

Wheat in Corn.—The common western_practice 
of seeding corn fields to wheat, which is made go easy, 
now that one-horse drills are in use, is one that offers 
stronger evidence of the advantage of clean culture than 
a world of talking or writing could do. A corn field in- 
fested with weeds cannot thus be sown until itis plowed, 
which would be very late, while clean fields have been 
sown nearly two months before the corn has been cut. 





Heavy Fleeces.—The gradual improvement.of the 
American Merino has resulted in a greater addition to 
the value of a wool-bearing anima) than has been reached 
in any other country, or perhaps in any other case. The 
weight of wool in proportion to weight of carcass has 
been doubled, and fleeces of 34 or 35 Ibs. are not infre- 
quent. Three rams in Vermont the past season sheared 
31, 35, and 37 Ibs. respectively, and although this is so far 
unprecedented, no one can tell to what greater weights 
of fleece the skillful breeders of Vermont may arrive. 





New Grades of Wheat.—The Grain Committee 
of the N. Y. Produce Exchange have established new 
grades for wheat which have already gone into effect. 
Among others are the following: Extra winter wheat to 
be bright, sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned. No.1 to 
be sound, dry, and reasonably clean. Nos. 2 and 3 to be 
second, and unfit te grade higher. Amber and red win- 
ter wheats are similarly graded. No.1 North-west spring 
wheat to be sound, well cleaned, and weighing 584 lbs. 
to the bushel. No. 2 to be sound, reasonably clean, and 
5634 Ibs. to the bushel. No. 3 to weigh not leas than 5334 
lbs. to the bushel. These grades are grown in the North- 
west. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 spring wheats, are similarig 
graded. ‘Steamer spring wheat’ is slightly soft or 
damp, and of an inferior quality, and grades as above 
with the word “steamer * prefixed to each number. 





Dominique-Leghorns.—The following opinion 
of the editor of the * Poultry World” may be submitted 
to those correspondents who have objected to our recent 
remark that we knew of no breed of fowls called Domin- 
tque-Leghorns: “ FatsE FeatuErs.—J. D. C., Scranton, 
Penn., inquires: ‘Do White Leghorn eggs ever produce 
Speckled or Dominique chicks?’—We never knew a 
strain of White Leghorns that would not, rarely—say in 
one case in five hundred, or a thousand, if the former 
estimate offends any ‘Leghorn man ’—throw a chicken 
with a few black feathers. Hence a thoroughly Speckled 
or Dominique colored fowl may not be an impossibility. 
But such a manifestation would be exceedingly improba- 





ble. We never have seen one among our own: White 
Leghorns, though we have raised great numbers in all, 
sometimes several hundred in a season. , Unless vary 
positive that there had been no crossing with another 
breed, we should be more inclined to believe that a 
Dominique-Leghorn was the result of a mixture of other 
blood, than that it was a freak or reversion, At the eame 
time we fully admit that it may be a freak, for very marked 
‘sports,’ ‘ variations,’ or whatever they may be called, do 
occasionally occur with every animal, wild and domestic.” 
—If we are wrong we err in good company. In the desire 
to multiply varieties for profit or notoriety, many crosses 
are made which can not be dignified by the name of dreed. 

Miuck.—A muck bed has been called a gold mine by 
some persons who have had a good one on their farms 
and have used it properly. If not a gold mine, it is at least 
a source of much valuable fertilizing material,and.of one 
of the very best absorbents for the liquid manure, which 
in most stables and barn-yards goes to waste. Muck 
should be drawn ont and left ina pile near the bed to 
dry, after which it can be taken to the stable. The ma- 
bure decomposes the muck, and the muck holds the 
soluble matter of the mannre—a mutual benefit, 





Why are Potatoes Hilled Up.—“ Oregon.” 
Potatoes are hilled up to prevent them from growing out 
of the ground, as some varieties have a strong. habit of 
doing. Earthing up also tends to mellow the eoil and 
to encourage the stem to throw out more roots. 

Potatoes for Fattening Hogs.—When fed 
alone potatoes do not give good returns in pork, because 
they are not rich enongh in albuminoids—the elements 
which are necessary fer the formation of flesh—lean 
meat, or muscle. The conclusion to be drawn from the 
various experiments in feeding swine, is, that the ratio 
between the carbo-hydrates and albuminoids, the fat- 
forming elements, and the muscle-producing food’should 
be as8 tol. Potatoes stand about 10} to 1, the fat-form- 
ing material—the starch—being too abundant for the ni- 
trogenous portion. Peas have the albuminoids in excess, 
the ratio being about 2} to 1, and are therefore well fitted 
to mix with the potatees, to bring the food to the right 
standard. If one bushel of peas is added to a bushel of 
potatoes, it makes the ratio 10} plus 2}, or 13 to 2, or 6} 
to1. The carbo-hydrates are still lacking, and by adding 
another bushel of corn, the ratio stands 7.8 to 1, which is 
about right. The peas ought to be boiled with the pota- 
toes, when a mixture is obtained easily digested by the 
swine, and equal to the best hard corn in fattening prop- 
erties. The price of potatoes and peas, and corn, will 
determine which is the cheaper of these two foods. 





Give the Pigs a Rubbing Post,—It is as 
natural fora pig to rub as it is to eat; hence we may 
suppose that it is necessary. A pig that is being fed all 
it can eat, and is confined in a close pen, needs to have 
its skin rubbed, and if a good place is fixed for the 
rubbing, so much the more comfort for the pig, and 
better health, and the pork may be improved thereby. 





Exercise for Fow1|s.—A novel way of furnishing 
hems, that are confined in a small space, with an abund- 
ance of éxercise, is recommended by an exchange. A 
piece of meat is suspended by a string just so -high 
that the fowls are obliged to make a good jump to 
reach it. We suppose other kinds of food could be thus 
placed, and no hen would be without, the incentive to 
take the necessary exercise while eating her daily feod, 





English Cattle Shows.—The “N.. Y: Evening 
Post’ has a correspondent, an operative ina factory in 
Manchester, Eng., who, over the signature of “A Britieh 
Workman,’’ manages to get in more sense to the square 
inch than is usually found in such writings. He thus 
gives his views of the recent County Cattle Show. He 
says: “Immense sums of money were given in prizes, 
and immense crowds of people congregated daily to'see 
***, Buta few of us have been rather struck at the 
apathy exhibited in connection with the apparant-favor- 
itism exercised in the judging of cattle, etc. This im- 
mense favoritism, together with the competions of peo- 
ple who have nothing else to do with their-money.and 
time but train and feed animals which they own to) the 
very topmost pitch of perfection, must make an ordinary 
competitor think it only a waste of time, money, and pa- 
tience to enter the lists at all. As an instance of this, it 
is worthy of notice that the President of the Society, the 
Rarl of Ellesmere (quite a youth in appearance), takes 
first, second, and third prizes in every class of cattle he 
exhibits. The Duke of Westminster, the wealthiest 
aristocrat in the world, also takes first and minor prizes 
in almost everything he exhibits. Of course, all) this 
makes Manchester working-men wonder why working 
farmers have the courage to face the family influence, the 
full purse, and the flunkeyish favoritism with whiich 
uch specimens of our nobility are blessed.”’ 
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What Farm Products We Sell Abroad.— 
The recently issued report frem the United States Burean 
of Statistic, gives the following interesting sammary of 
our exports for the year ending June 30, 1879: 




















Flour, Wheat and }Cheese.......++...++ $12,579,968 
other . «» +0.$208,615,051 Horned Cattle..... 8,379,2 
tton........ es... 161,196,173;Preserved Meats.. 7,311, 

mand Hams.. 51,074,438 Butter.............. 5,421,205 
‘obacco ..... deicive 25,157,364 Fresh Beef......... 4,838,080 
Siw dedi veces 22,856,673! perce iit 
ae ovcess panebhoesseneness as es ecevenes +: POUN s /4,560 


Considering the $74,031,106 of ‘‘ hog products” as re- 
sulting from grain feeding, and the Beef and Dairy pro- 
ducts as belonging to pasturage, we have the exports of 





Grain and Grain Products . $$282,546,157 
Cotton........ > - 161,196,178 
Pasture Product 524,86 

To pedeccccssoesccovevscsbosccconseencesecccocce 157,365 








That “Perfect Milk-Pail, described last 
month, page 427, grows in our estimation the more we 
consider its utility. The process of milking, as ordinarily 
practised, is anything but cleanly. The dandruff, the fine 
dust, the dried particles of manure or mud, constantly fall- 
ing into the broad, open milk pail, is not pleasant to think 
of. The absorption of odors from the stall or barn-yard, 
where cows are usually milked, and from other sources, 
is enough to greatly deteriorate nine-tenths of all the but- 
ter produced. These troubles are largely mitigated in 
the new milk-pail, while its mechanical convenience is 
of no little importance. All dairymen would like it. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co.— 
The large windows of this Company’s store, No. 245 
Broadway, have almost always a crowd in front of them, 
for besides making a handsome show of their wares, 
they have a sectional specimen of one of their rifles. 
This is a rifie cut. in halves for its entire length and ex- 
posing the ingenious but simple machinery to which the 
effectiveness of their weapons is due, and gratifies that 
genera] Yankee curiosity to know how things are done. 
That the arms sent out by this Company maintain their 
high reputation for accuracy, effectiveness, and good 
workmanship, is shown by the great number of cases 
leaving their store directed to all parts of the country. 


—— 


New Coleuses.—Within the last two years a num- . 


ber of new and very striking varieties of Coleuses have 
been produced, and quite unlike any that have preceded 
them. Henry Dreer, of Philadelphia, and H. W. Hales, 
Ridgewood, N. J., have both sent us specimens, strik- 
ingly beantifal and novel. When these come into the 
market, they can not fail to be popular. Should they 
not hold their markings in the garden, their briliant col- 
Ors will make them valuable for greenhouse decoration. 





Painting Buildings.—The cool weather of late 
autumn is very favorable for the proper drying of paint; 
it forming a harder and more durable coat. Flies and 
other small insects, a serious annoyance in warm weath- 
er, by adhering to and disfiguring the paint, are avoided. 





Bermuda Grass—No Seed.—‘“X. C. N.,” 
Archer, Fla. Many other applications besides yours, 
have been made for the seed of Bermuda Grass, and we 
have stated several times that none could be had. The 
plant in this country, at least, bears no seed. We have 
examined hundreds of specimens during the last 20 years, 
and have not been able to find even an immature seed. 
It is sometimes the case that plants so abundantly pro- 
vided with other means of multiplication do not bear 
seeds. Horse-radish—every bit of the root of which will 
grow—is another example. It flowers, but the seed is 
unknown. Onur statement that Bermuda Graes did not 
bear seed has been contradicted, but when we have 
asked for specimens, we have invariably received Crab- 
grass (Panicum sanguinale), which, though like the other 
in general appearance, belongs to a very different tribe 
of grasses, and, moreover, is an annual. Bermuda Grass 
is so wide-spread, being found in every warm country— 
ineluding Australia—that its original home is not known. 
1t no doubt bears seed somewhere, else its wide distri- 
bution could hardly have been effected—but where ? 
- The Investigation of Hog Cholera.—The 
Commission appointed in accordance with the resolution 
of @ongress to investigate the diseases of domestic cat- 
tle, have concluded their labors, and have reported to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Each examiner has made 
& separate report, but the tendency of all is to show that 
the disease in swine, known as Hog Cholera, is one of 
the blood, caused by the presence in it, of extremely 
small vegetable growths, known as bacteria, by which 
the vital fluid is disorganized, and made incapable of 
supporting life. The blood thus poisoned, infects the 
tissues, which become inflamed, gangrened and decom- 
posed, when death ensues. Rabbits and sheep may be 
subjected to the disease by inoculation, and infection is 
carried by the same means, to other swine, with great 
apidity. Unfortunately no ‘detision has been arrived 





at, nor any suggestions made as to means of prevention, 
and cure is thought to be impossible. The Report isa 
lengthy one, filling a volume of upwards of 300 pages. 





The Dairyman’s Illustrated Almanac 
proved a success last year, and we are iuformed by 
Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. that it will be con- 
tinued this year. It is likely to become a permanent insti- 
tution. Its appearance will be announced at a later date. 


Catalogues Received. 


a 
NURSERYMEN. 

J. W. Apams, Springfield, Mass.—A wholesale list of 
Brightwood Narscries for the coming fall and spring. 

Cuas. Biack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J.—A general 
stock of fruit and ornamental trees and plants; offers 
spring-budded peach trees, 

Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio.—Besides a very 
full list of grape-vines, offers a general stock, including 
greenhouse plants. 

Joun S. CoLtins, Moorestown, N. J., sends an illus- 
trated catalogue of small fruits of all kinds; he offers 
fruit and ornamental trees and Jersey Red Hogs besides. 

D. E. Hoxie, Northampton, Mass., at the Hillside Nur- 
sery, has a general stock of small fruits. 

R. S. Jonnson, Stockley, Del., makes a specialty of 
peaches, including June-budded trees, and offers other 
fruits, large and small. 


Ww. S. Lirriz, Rochester, N. Y.—A general stock of 








frnit trees of all kinds, and Evergreen 
mental trees and shrubs at trade rates, and other oma. 


J. B. Moore, Concord, Mass., offers ’ 
Grape, with a list showing the various priser soqeat 

Wi11aM Parry, Cinnaminson, N.J., sends his cen, 
eral catalogue of fruits and special lists of New Stra pene 
ries, New Raspberries, and the Japanese Persimmon” 

FLORISTS AND SEEDSMEN. 

Wm. C. L. Drew, El Dorado, Cal., offers ; : 
bulbs and seeds. > Ollers California 
PETER HENDERSON & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St. Ny 
issue their fall catalogue of bulbs of the scent RL 
for winter blooming, and seed for fall sowing “Weoldae o 
long list of florists’ requisites. A i 

Z. K, JEWETT, Sparta, Wis., 
Bouquet Green, ete, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C. Hopexiys, Marlboro, N. H.—Improved Wate 
Wood-working Machinery, ete. or Rams, 

JouN B. Moore, Concord, Mass.—Medinm Yorkshire 
Swine, with pedigrees. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

WititamM Bryce & Co., Glasgow (Scotland), and Lon. 
don (Englaud).—Wholesale list of vegetable and agricul- 
tural seeds. ” 

B. Gort, Arkona, Ont,, Canada.—Genera! stock of fruit 
and ornamental trees, etc. 

Gusin & GuicHarD, Lyons, France.—Bulbs and roots 
of flowers in great variety. 

McBroom & Woopwarp, London, Ont., issue a fal 
catalogue of bulbs, with full directions for their culture, 
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and just as represented. It 
ling you the first one at about cost. 


a Standing Advertisement. Hence I can 
You will do well to accept this offer, At t 


Beatty's Offer for Thirty Days. 


This Beautiful Piano Up. 
right Cabinet or Parlor 
Organ (like cut) New Style 


































» Or No. 2400. Dimen- 
sions—Height 75 inches, Depth 
24 inch ngth 62 inches, 


eS, a 
‘hree (3) Bets of Golden Tongue 


Dia) n, (5.) Melod 
VOX CELESTE,(7, 
8.) Colecting ute Forte,(1 
Melodia, (11.) Flute, (12.) Dulcet, 
(13,) VOX HUMANIA or TREMELO. 
FiveOetaves. Upright Bellows with 
immense power. Lamp Stands 
at each end. peg Been roved 
Knee Swell, and Beatty’s New 
Excelsior grand Organ Knee 
Swell. ne ag ares pigniy fin- 
ished Black Walnut Case and 
Elegant French Veneered Pan- 
nels latest design,extension top 
with beautiful music receptacle 
ight 
is 





Alllate Improvements. 
when boxed about 375 Ibs. 


est and most perfect that 
has ever been attained. 
Charming! is the universalex- + 
clamation of critics and lovers 
of sweet music who have heard 
this combination. The sudden 
_burst of harmony thrown out 
by the Beatty Grand Organ Ex- 
celsior Knee Swell, from the 
scale being oe ro- 
fessional is inimitable; allthin 
considered, this instrument 
the finest Cabinet Organ in 
America. Ichallangeits equal. 
Beware of imitation. Buy only 
the genuine Beatty. 
oquiar Retail Price 

asked forsuch an Instru- 
ment by the Monopolists 
Agents nbout $375.00. 

willsell this Beautiful Organ 
during the next 30 days in order 
to have it introduced, with a 


Plain $3 Adjustible Stool 
and INSTRUCTION BOOK thrown 
in, (which will be shipped with the 
instrument) for only. 


$98.00! 


23> Can he shipped on an Hour’s 
Notice. Piease send your order by 
letter ortelegraph. No money re- 

ulred until you are entirely satis- 

led. Pay forthe Instrument only 
after you have fully tested it at 
your own home, if itis not as rep- 
resented, return it at my ex- 
pense, I paying freight both 
ways. This a a fair 


not good after the 30 Gage are 
up and that 1 positively 
deviate from this price. 


Fully warranted for 6 Years! 


.I want this instrument more 
nerally introduced, hence 
is unparrelled offer. It is 
5 about the actual cost of manu- 
3 facturing. ORDER AT ONCE, as 
3 every Organ when introduced 

— SS in a new locality sells others. 

S—SS—_— My poten at gg ope 

e ya this splen argnin, by sel- 
is writing our order No. stands 72,819, 














(Seventy-two thousand, eight hundred and nineteen) of Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos and Organs in actual use 






throughout the civilized world, and I challenge any one to show one that does not give perfect satisfact 
at ara rate. The most sutcessful house in America. 
manufacturer. -Send for list of names of persons who are using my instruments everywhere, some may be in 
hborhood, whom you may know. I have extended m 
ut it lights my instruments. Since my return 
e throughout the entire civil 


large, constantly -increa: 
than omy 
your ne’ 
where 
Iam more determined than ever, that no city, town or vill 
ed by my celebrated instruments. Beware of imitations ! 





sponsible imitators. Beware! Buy the best, but avoid the monopolists and irrespons: 
tablishment in the world that uses the Celebrated Golden Tongue Reeds! The 
Ha’ been Elected Mayor of my city by an overwhelming majority is sufficient proof of my populartg at 

ut once, and nothing can be saved on _thisinstrument by 


tury. 
home. This Advertisement will appear 


y great success has brou, 


y eales now over the entire world. 
from an extended tourthrough the Continent of Kurope, 


on, Salesnow very 
More unsolicited testimonials 


The Sun shines no- 







ized world shall be unrepresent- 
ht into existence hundreds of irre- 
le houses. (@PThis is the only Es- 
atest invention of the 19th cen- 





dence, Order now ! If you do not want one yourself, order one and make your friend a handsome present. (2- 


the greatest offer yet made. Illustrated New 
Show this splendid Offer to your Nets bors..4} 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 








ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





per with much information about cost of Pianos and Organs, sent free. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Made to Order, suitable for 
any from four to nineteen 
years of age. 


Directions for measuring, sam- 
ples of material, styles of garments, 
with prices. sent free upon applica- 
tion, by mail. 

PIECES FOR MENDING 
sent with each suit. A great saving 
of trouble and an economical way 
toclothe your boys. Address 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane St., N. Y. 
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An “Agricultural Number” of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


EDITION 100,000! 


In addition to the usual variety in the contents 
of SCRIBNER, the November issue (the first of a 
new volume which will be even more splendid 
than any which have preceded it) will contain a 
half dozen papers of the highest interest to farm- 
ers, business men ard others interested in rural 
life; “The Agricultural Distress in Great Britain,”’ 
by P. T. Quinn—personal observation of the effects 
of American competition; ‘‘ Farming in Kansas,” 
by Henry King—a capital paper on the picturesque- 
nesg and industrial prosperity of Kansas, with re- 
sults of negro exodus, etc.; ‘‘Success with Small 
Fruits,” by E. P. Roe, who is probably better fitted 
to write on this subject than any other man in 
America; ‘‘ Rare Lawn-Trees,”’ by Samuel Parsons, 
Jr., the we!l-known nurseryman; “The Mississippi 
Jetties,”” and their effect on the prices of agricul- 
tural products, with a portrait of Eads; “How 
Animals Get Home,”’ a very interesting paper, full 
of anecdote, by Ernest Ingersoll, one of our rising 
young naturalists. Then we are introduced to the 
woods and streams of Northern Michigan, in an in- 
teresting out-of-door paper on “The Michigan 
Grayling.’”’ 

But Art has not been forgotten. There are two 
fine portraits of Bayard Taylor—one engraved by 
Cole, from the best photograph, and the other a re- 
production by Juengling, of O’Donovan’s bronze 
bass-relief. These portraits accompany a discrim- 
inating critique of Taylor, by Stedman. Clarence 
Cook has a paper on ‘‘ Morris Moore’s Old Masters,”’ 
with a reproduction, by Cole, of Raphael’s “ Apollo 
and Marsyas.’’ The original of this celebrated pic- 
ture has been exceedingly admired in Rome, and 
many are now urging its purchase for America. 
There are Poems, Stories and Sketches; ‘‘ The 
French Quarter of New York’’; ‘‘ Extracts from 
the Journal of Henry J. Raymond,”’ with interest- 
ing reminiscences of Daniel Webster; a beautiful 
story, by Boyesen; an ingenious story, “‘ A Sigh”? ; 
the fourth part of ‘‘ Confidence,’’ by Henry James, 
dJr., begun in August ; and the first part of 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 


Or Creole life, ‘‘ THE GRANDISSIMES,””. by Mant 
W. Cable, of New Orleans, the author of ‘Old 
Creole Days,’’ which has created such an excellent 
impression in the literary world. The critic to 
whom the story was referred in M8, says: ‘‘ It will 
rank permanently with the very best fiction that 
America has produced, being a fresh, vivid, artistic 
and forcible picture of a life which is part of our 
own, and yet foreign to it.” 


“The REIGN OF PETER THE GREAT,” 


By Eugene ScHvuYLER, is noted editorially. This 
splendid series of ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
the greatest work of the sort yet undertaken by any 
popular magazine, will begin in the January issue, 
and will continue for two years. It will be of ab- 
sorbing popular interest. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for two years, $8.00 

The permanent enlargement of ScRIBNER to 160 
pages (the present issue has 164) is to be noted. 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be done 
to maintain the position of SCRIBNER as the leading 
popular periodical of America. With. the revival 
of the agricultural and business interests of the 
country, increased attention will be paid to papers 
on great public enterprises and interests (already a 
notable feature of the magazine). It will not be 
forgotten, however, that ScrrBnér will owe its 
prosperity in the future, as it has in the past, to its 
two most prominent characteristics : its charm and 
its suggestiveness. 

Sold, and subscriptions received, by book-sellers 
and news-dealers, at $4.00.a year, 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New-York. 


Fer SALE LOW.—A highly improved, very profita- 
‘ ble and salubrious fruit farm of fifty acres, on tide water, 
adjoining the U. S, Naval enn te 

Address P. O, Box, 188, Annapolis, Md. 
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Everybody Read This! 


NO MIDDLEMEN, 


Save $50.00 In the purchase of a Sewing Ma- 
chine, or work a day among your friends, and 


PROCES one NOTHING. 
at: FP 
piifade|phia, Paris the nn os 
ay y o Pnage weekly paper, elegant 
folded, cut eni and, ri rice 
ayear, and its publishers have pet — 
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by Messer “ ~ 
con’ ng for large numbers of Machines and 
on bales fo furnish aachine to crery nefsom suleasriie 
oc m su! 
P4 ing for the Post a@ the cc! to us, thus 
saving to our subscribers the enormous profits 
heretofore and now made on Sewing Machines 
when sold through the regular of trade, 
i van omend, Soe gneeaeee fora Machine 1 pass 
eral ha: and tho purchaser m 
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PUBLISHERS SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

No. 726 Sansom Street, 
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The Pop 


ular Science Monthly. 





Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 





Containing instructive and interesting articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and illustrated, from the 


pens of the leading scientific men of different countries ; 
Accounts of important scientific discoveries ; 
The application of science to tne practical arts ; 


The latest views put forth concerning natural phenomena, by savants of the highest authority. 


Prominent attention is given to those various sciences which help to a better. understanding of the nature of man, to 
the bearings of science upon the questions of society and government, to scientific education, and to the conflicts which 


spring from the progressive nature of scientific knowledge. 


THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was enlarged, beginning with the issue for January, 1879. It is handsomely printed 
on clear type, and, when necessary to further convey the ideas of the writer, fully illustrated. ; 


Terms: $5.00 per annum ; or, 50 cents per number. 


The volumes begin May and November of each year. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
Tue PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, for $7.00 per annum, postage prepaid. (Full 


price, $8.00.) 





D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





A VALUABLE WORK. 
A, THXT-BOOK 


Veterinary Obstetrics. 


INCLUDING THE DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS 
INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, PAR- 
TURITION, AND EARLY AGE IN 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

With Two Hundred and Twelve Illustrations. 
By CEORCE FLEMINC, 
VETERINARY SURGEON, 2D LIFE GUARDS ; FELLOW, MEMBER 
OF COUNCIL AND OF THE EXAMINING BOARD, OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS; FEL- 
LOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
ANTHOROPOLCGICAL INSTITUTE, AND OF THE 











ANTWERP, NEW YORK, MONTREAL, CEN- 
TRAL, AND LIVERPOOL VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES ; CORRESPOND- 

ING MEMBER OF THK PARIS 
CENTRAL VETERINARY 
SOCIETY, ETC. 

Author of ‘Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary,” 
‘+ Horse-shoes and Horse Shoeing,” “Animal Plagues,” 
‘Practical Horse-shoeing,” **Rabies and Hydro-" 
phobia,” ‘‘ The Contagious Diseases of Ani- 
mals,” ** Manual of Veterinary Sanitary 
Science,” Translator and Editor of 
** Chauveau’s Comparaiive Anato- 
my of the Domesticated Anéi- 
mals,” Editor of the ‘* Vet- 
erinary Journal.” 

CLOTH, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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New Countries—Cheap Homes. 


The effects of advertising may be seen forcibly illustrated 
in the resulting rush of people to lands distant from mar- 
kets and organized society, and subject to unknown circum- 
stances of meteorology. As people go by fits and starts to 
silk culture, to gold fever, and many other delusions, before 
settling dOwn to plain facts, s0 we must expect swarms of 
people to seek first one place and then another. When severe 
and unaccustomed weather comes upon poor humanity in re- 
mote and almost desert lands, and other troubles of pioneer 
life combine to making the heart sick, the information and 
conviction will be irresistibly forced upon the people that 
a plenty of rich land is yet obtainable, at cheap rates, and on 
easy terms, in old communities, with all advantages of social 
organization, and that though less acreage may be within 
reach, yet by favorable circumstances the net profits will be 

reater, 

"Tends kept constantly and freshly before the people by 
advertising will often attract attention from better places. 

The colonists of early days made their way westwardly by 
wagons, but senipally by the Ohio River, and the old civ 
ilization developed contiguous to the water courses, Thus 
there are many old communities having improvements, 
churches,-schools, societies, regular mails, newspapers, and 
many other blessings of good society in overlooked locali- 
ties, in which railroad enterprise must soon brighten up af- 
fairs by prompt arrivals and speedy action. Of these places, 
little iz ever heard, but being sparsely settled and affording 
many fine opportunities, the development is certain, how- 
ever slow, from lack of advertisement. There is much of 
this condition of affairs along the rivers Mississippi, Ohio, 
Iilinois, and those of Arkansas and Missouri. The surpris- 
ingly low rates of immigration by boats will have some ef- 
fect on settling these districts. 

The Eastern part of Missouri is a notable example of over- 
looked capacity for wealth. Settled many years ago, its 
people, by having a fine climate and generous soils, with ex- 
cellent means of reaching good markets, realize at all times 
the best prices for products, and to this day almost ever 
County is free from bonded debt. Many mines of iron, lead, 
stone, sand, clay, and the wealth of timber, produced such 
demands for supplics that the home markets were the bést, 

though prices could be obtained for their products in other 
markets superior to those of many places. Since the im- 





Immigration Currents to New Lands. 


provement of the Mississippi River, and such immense 
quantities of timber have been taken down the rivers of Ar- 
Kansas and Southern Missouri to supplv European markets, 
the old settlements there have received increased wealth 
and double benefit by opening up new farming districts. 
The rivers are likely to assume greater importance in immi- 
gration and traffic. 

So many people are anxious to have homes of their own, 
even under the difficulties of unknown climates, soils, dis- 
tances, and other obstacles, that it is plain to all that we are 
on the verge of a great rise in the value of real estate. For- 
eign immigration will soon be overwhelming, and the own- 
er of the soil will be the Lord of creation. Of course, the 
central lands being near the masses of people engaged in 
mines and manufactures, they will increase in value more 
rapidly, and thence onward for all time accumulate greater 
riches. Every citizen should seek a home for his family. 

The British and Canadian Governments may advertise, and 
Lord Beaconsfield may speak words of — however base- 
less, in fact, and they may donate patches of inferior lands 
in an inhospitable climate, and a few pet cows, sheep, and 

igs, to induce people to settle in the Dominion, but it will 

ein vain. The British policy of colonization may take the 
— of donation and the Russian that of despotism, but 
oth are virtual banishment. The United States policy is 
liberal, being based on the American principle of earn what 
joe yet. It gives part of the land to secure transportation 
facilities, and thus makes better opportunities for the people. 

So some choice lands in the middle country, situated in 
Southern Missouri and Arkansas were reserved more than 
twenty years ago, and remained unsaleable until the St. 
Louis Iron Mountain and Southern Railway earned the 
lands by completing its road so it could sell the lands. ‘This 
land grant extends from the Mississippi River, just at the 
confluence of the Ohio River, through several Counties of 
Eastern Missouri into Arkansas, and makes a broad belt 
ga that State, embracing hills, valleys, and bottom 
ands. 

_Lack of advertising is plainly shown here as well as in the 
river districts. In such cases the virtues of the country are 
made known by the correspondence between friends. 
Neither the British Possessions nor any other cold climate 
can hold any man who can get away after learning the facts 





Great Profits on Early Southern Crops 
in Northern Markets, 


about Southern latitudes, where pet cows. she 
may be selected for almost nothing fro sicep.-and P 
which get their living upon wild grasses, roots rege, 
acorns, In Arkansas and South Missouri men are wt and 
slaves all summer, to make enough on which to live in. like 
ter, and feed their live stock ; they can work almost ¢ be, 
day of the year, and to make a surplus is easy. Whe: every 
es are good all winter, and game is plenty, meat can be 
at every meal. That is a country where soils will not tae 
leas when the wheat properties become worn out Use. 
crop of the temperate zone flourishes, the mild climat ek 
rich soils make forty acres give more money than one ke 
dred acres in the far north and west. It is where deli hoa 
fruits are grown in great variety, and better quality the yx 
California, and it surely must be the fruit garden oft = 
Mississippi Valley, when it is become plain to the pe nH 
that fruits are the best regulators of health, and antidot “(4 
the malaria which is so prevalent in North Americ: “ae 
early are the crops that fancy prices are obtained in No So 
ern markets, six or eight weeks earlier than those of tele 
neighborhood, and while Canada and other Northern nd 
Western regions are in snow. It isa country where olla 
oaks are found eighteen feet in circumference, and Ta “ 
three feet in bern mane 1 i lente 
yheat is unsurpassed in quality and quantity . 
grains, grasses, and vegetables are equal to the est agtnet 
manufactories, water power, and transportation, give their 
influence and benefit to the farmer. Such are the facts rf 
Southern latitudes, and especially of Arkansas. known oi 
the peaceable Southern State, where people are devoted te 
business instead of politics; and the same is true of the enat. 
ern part of Southern Missouri, which haye navigable rivers. 
and the rail transportation facilities of the St: Louis Iron 
Mountain and Southern lailway. In these States, morethan 
a million of acres of United States lands have remained un. 
ee <0 thus joe < 
3esides the Citizens’ Immigration Societies of the differ 
Counties, information may be obtained from the erred 
Office, by addressing W. A. KENDALL, number one Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

















Cut shows exact size * our new knife, No. 21, strong! 


pockets. 


discount to dealers. Address as above. 


made, yet no corners to wear 
Price, % cts. Same size, 3-blade, price $1. 


heavy 
dies’ knives, 15 to 5 cts. PRUNERS, medium, %5 cts., large, oil temper, and tested, $1. Illustrated list free, 


MAHER & GROSH, Cut- 
lers, Toledo, Ohio, have sent over 
20,000 knives to readers of the 
Agriculturist, and are anxious to 
introduce their goodsto ail the 
large family. Every blade is 
hand forged from razor steel, 
and warranted. If soft or flawy, 
return to us, and we will replace 
it free. We have a 1-blade knife, 
25 cts. ; heavy 1-blade, 35 cts. ; ex- 
tra heavy, 50 cts.; boy’s 2-blade, 
25 cts.; medium 2-blade, 50 cts. ; 
heavy 2-blade, 60 cts.; extra 
heavy 2-blade, made for hard ser- 
vice, 75 cts.; our best finished, 

y 2-blade, tested, $1. La- 
Liberal 





ican nar 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each =. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


PREMIUM STOCK. 


A few extra young Jersey Bulls from my Centennial ~ 
e 




















Herd, and winner of the Gold Medal 8 times at the N. Y. Sta 
Fair. Also one Imported Guernsey Bull. A few Ayr- 
shire Bulls and Heifers from my Centennial Herd 
Southdown Ram Lambs, got 7 P Ram of the Roya 
Show in England. Ten Scotch Collie Pups, out of Im- 
ported Dams and Sires, mated for breeding purposes. 
WILLIAM CROZIER 
Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 
FANCY POULTRY. 
specimens of all the breeds at 
reduced prices. Langshans, 
Ply. Rocks, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Pekin Ducks, and 
Bronze Turkey our special- 
ties. Send for Catalogue before purchasing. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Phila, Pa. 
ESTER WHITE PIGS AT HALF PRICE, 
Pare Bred, from Premium Stock, and very fine. Seven 
doliars each, or twelve dollars per pair; ten weeks old. 
E. M. CARPENTER, W: gton Heights, N. Y. City. 
NOW IS THE VERY BEST 
TIME to ~~ Blooded Cattle, Calves, 
Sheep, Pigs; Fancy Fowls, and Dogs. 
We offer first-class stock of the lead- 
ing breeds at as low prices as can be 
afforded for the high quality. Don't 
fail to send for mrpee's Farm 
_ Annual, and state what is wanted. 
> 5 We refer to hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE, 221 Church 8t., Phila., Pa. 
OULTRY, Ics, 
HEASANTS, ICEONS, 

Furnished on short notice and at reasonable prices. A 
specialty of Broken Bone, Oyster Shell, ground Beef Scraps, 
and Poultry and Animal Medicines. Try our Stone Water 


Fountains; best fountain in use. Eggs for hatching in their 
season, Send for price list. J. C. LONG, Jr. & CO., 
Fanciers’ Agency, 62 Courtlandt St., New York. 


PO [=D PERCHERON STALLION for sale, 
ez RT Ibs. Price low. Also 15 other horses. Send 
or adescription. A.S, BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 


University of the State of New York. | 


| 
| 
| 
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The Bryden Concaved Stee? Calk 
Horse Shoe. The most complete shoe 
made, with welded steel toe calk, and 
iron heel calks, hammered,not rolled, 
and equal in wear to hand-made work. 
This Shve is easily fitted, hot or cold, 
has a perfectly level foot bearing, is 
light and durable, with a low crease 
to pruovect the nails from working 
loose. The cheapest and best Shoe 
for Horse Railroads, Carriage and 
Farm Horses, now made. ade in 
sizes 1 to 5, hind and forward. Send 
for circulars. THE BRYDEN HORSE 
SHOE CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORR LE IETS EN 
ERY IMPORTANT TO SHEEP OWNERS. 
The new (patented) Sheep Dip. Little’s Chemical Fluid. 

Non-poisonous, Non-corrosive. ill not injure even the 

eyes of the Sheep. Kills Red Lice, Ticks, Scab Insects, also 

Ants, Bed-bugs, and Flees on dogs. Cures Gapes in chickens. 

Improves growth and quality of wool. The first prize for 

wool given in London in June last was awarded to wool 

from sheep that had been dipped in this Fluid. Is a perfect 

Deodorizer and Disinfectant. Send stamp for Prospectus 

and Testimonials from Australia, New Zealand, California, 





- South America, Buenos Ayres. ene South Africa, to T. W. 


LAWFORD (General Agent), Baltimore, Md., or 15 cents 
for a sample. Agents wanted in orn City and Town. 
Terms liberal. Advantaze over other Dips is it mixes per- 
fectly with cold water. 1 gallon makes 100 gallons of Dip. 


| 


A REAL CURE FOR FOOT ROT 


Best & Cheapest. 


 BUCHAN'S 
Cresylic Sheep Dip. 
_ BUCHAN’S 

Cresylic Cintment, 


sya 





















Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm. or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and cirenlarsto 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York, 





I. WELFTH ANNUAL SALE of Jerse = 
T Will be sold without reserve, to the highest Rink 
the Farm of the subscriber in New London, Conn., on Thura- 
day, November 6th, at 11% o’clock a. M., 55 head of unregis- 
tered thoroughbred and grades Jersey Heifers and Cows 
and 8 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls,1 to 4 years old. This 
stock has all been bred expressly for their butter qualities. 
25 of the heifers and cows are now in milk. Several are 





EUROPEAN EGG FOOD!!! 


Will make your hens lay, prevents and cures most of the 
diseases of poultry, and permanently improves hens, moult- 
ing fowls, and young chicks. Packages by mail, post-paid, 
30c., 50c., and Pty y freight or express, 6 lb. boxes, $2— 
25 lb. boxes, $6.25. R. KELLOGG, Sole Proprietor, 
228 State St., Hartford, Conn. 

Agents: Fancier’s Agency, 54 Cortlandt St., New York; 
W. W. Clark, 1213 North 8d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Tolman & 
King, 51 East Lake St., Chicago, Ills.; Whittemore Brothers, 
128 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. ; Jolin Calvert, Cor. 4th and 
Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal.; It. Mackay, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 

Wishing to.reduce my stock. I will sell at_reduced prices. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS 

Frankfort, Ky. 








EKIN DUCKS for sale, pure bred. Having raised a 
large number, will make price low, $3.00 per pair. 


A. 8. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
GAME 





OW SPORTING DOGS, 
le and Cattle, supplied by 


J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


eee Erma noe 
MW\HE CELEBRATED POQUONNOC FARM BRONZE 

TURKEYS-—+elected stock—of ten years’ breeding. 
Also NARRAGANSErT TURKEYS. Address W. 
CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


IVERSIDE FARM.—Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 
R wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 

Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


RP. FOX, SKUNK, MUSKRAT, <c., &c.— 
Highest cash prices paid. Send for full circular. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 33 Howard St., N. Y 











fresh, desirable family cows. 
THOMAS FITCH. 
45 Medals 


New London, Oct., 1879. 
MONEY IN POULTRY. and diplomas 


have been awarded to Prof. A, Corbett, No. 7 Warren St., 
N. Y., for his new process for hatching and raising poultry 
in horse manure. Particulars free. 





INE LARGE BUFF COCHIN AND FIRST- 
class Brown Leghorn Chicks at reasonable prices. 
CHAS. FELDMAN, Greencastle, Pa. 





(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will-with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. I, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


THE CHAMPION 
REAPERS & MOWERS. 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 


everywhere, by the best expert Authority, after the most 
thorough tests as to its capacity and execution. 
Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kell 
The Champion Machine Company, and Warder, 
Mitchell & Co., Springfield, O.; and The Toronto 
Reaper & Mower Company, Toronto, Canada. 


HE BUREAU OF IMMIGRA - 
GINIA will mail, free, fail’ tatecanetion ca wks 
Lands and Resourees of Virginia to all desiring same. 
RICHARD IRBY, GEN. AGENT, Richmond, Va. 
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MAJOR JAMES E. STETSON 
in a rapidity and accuracy 
match, using the Winchester 
Rifle as a single Breech Loader 
in competition with the Ward- 
Burton, Remington, Spring: 
field, Sharps, Peabody, and 
other rifles. 


BY 





LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..$23.00 $27.00 $35.00 
“ “ “ee 


BADGE WON i on SS 


Carlin... se0ie 


(25> Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition 
at the Lowest Market Rates. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS €0., 


New Haven, Conn., or 
245 Broadway, New York. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST: 
JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal, 


hester Repeating Fire Arms. 
eae 4 The Best and Most Reliable Arm in the World. 


e 








45. 









Model 64, Model "%3. Model °%6. 


os 27.00 35.00 
7 22.00 25.00 32.00 





WINCHESTER 
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CRES OF FINE FARMING LANDS 
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Wheat Growing States of the 





In Mimmesota and Dakota. 
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For sale at $2.00 to $6.00 per acre on easy terms. The 
raised. Free fare fad treights to purchasers. For Guide containing maps, and full information, ad 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Com. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. Chicago, Ills. 


_ oh 
y are in the great Spring Wheat belt. Other geore successfully 











“A Climate of the Moun- 
tains with a Soil of the 








& Sioux City 


Railroad 


Traverses the wheat garden and Indian corn_region of the 
Northwest, Southwestern Minnesota end Northwestern 
Iowa. Not so far North as to be limited in variety of pro- 
duction. Not so far South as to be subject to malaria. 
1,000,000 acres of unequalled farming and stock-raising lands 
with unsurpassed natural advantages for location, climate, 
soil, and nearness to market. They produce 20 to 40 bushels 
of wheat, 46 to 60 bushels of Indian corn ; 250 to 300 bushels 
of potatoes; 175 to 200 gallons Amber Gane syrup to the 
acre. Natural blue joint meadow grass. Undulatin, 

of deep rich loam. 1,000 to 1,200 feet above sea level. Lakes 
and streams, numerous churches, schools, mills, and thrifty 
villages. 








Choice lands on long credit or large discount for cash. For full particulars, address 


JAMES H. DRAKE, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul Minn. 








Perfect Milk Pail 


Price $2.00. 






can not be ste in, 
Kicked over, nor dame 
by the cow; the 
milk is strained before: 
entering it, If you de- 
a = sire purer, more whole- 
: some and fragrant milk, 
cream, and butter, than ever before, send $2.00 for a pail, or 
get circulars and induce the BY SUPE ar a dozen. 


Address 
le x4 oe N. ¥. 






















Aiso dealers in a nds 0 iry Supplies. ~ 


LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
only complete and effective self- 
feeding machine in the market, § 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
han@-work to perfection, Sen 
for circular and see the list of 
praameny dairymen now using 
them, 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa 














Cheapest and Best. No in- 

side fixtures, and always reliable. 

ma Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. 
wee. and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 

‘or Circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


83100. CHALLENGE! $ 
MRS. B. SMITH’S BUTTER if $100. 
We offer above to any that will excel it in Color or 


Taste. Harmless; and the Butter keeps the 1 and 
sells at Highest Price. Send for Da ents p 
Book, Free. Mrs. B. SMITH, 72 N. St, Phila., 


SOLD AF cat PRICES ¢ 
UNTO CH Ne ** 
14 years ago, and the ac- 
Easily 









: 


Ini 
0 
ount 


-§ and eas 
leaned, yw bey butter by 
ae vee ne of the gaoher on 

he r while churning. Our Union. 
= Churn has been awarded the iret rize 
= over all competitors at twelve r- 
= ent State Fairs. Every Churn war- 
ranted. Address TEFIN UNION 
CHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 


RS ET, a TY TE 
E. & 0, WARD, ston mercanrs. 
ESTABLISHED 1845 


( .) 
Send for Circular of Great Value, giving full instructions 
for shipping 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 
No. 279 Washington St., N. ¥. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


UENO ESSE I TTT TELE LTTE 
NSOM, 8 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
L. Beal Butter Color at lowest prices. 


Ssesy 
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ABEAD At ALL THE TIME. 
Ane oods direc: 
@ half the — cost. 


large _ buyers. 


an 
charges paid. quality ¢ guaranteed, New terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 4235. 31 & 33 Vesey Sty, New York. 


The very best 
t from the importers at 
Best pian to Club 
All express 





The Cheapest Book in the World! 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE 


AMERICAN DIAMOND 
DICTIONARY, 


Contains 30,000 Words, 674 double-colamn 
Illustrated with 250 Engrav- 
ings, and Handsomely Bound in 
Cloth and Gilt. 


Price, 30 cts., or Two for 50 cts. 


is is the same book that other parties are offering asa 
seven dollar book. It is not a seven dollar book, but at the 
ay we offer it, is one of the cheapest books in the world. 
tis a library o: f language in itself. lt contains hundreds of 
new words, such as are wy! used in speech and writing,a 
full explanation of all the abbreviations used in writing cad 
printing. An alphabetical list of foreign words used as 
roves and m:ttoes in English speech and writing, with 





= ody translations, and Fe sag innumerable make | 


plein _— e — ren. Sent by mail, prep 
on —— t of p a three-cent stamps t cake’ 


SPEC TER is To GEN S Address 


WILDES & C@., Milk St., Boston, Mass, 





RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment!! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
im the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 





own a farm than be without. Short Win- 


ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. z. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam Sts.. Omaha, Neb. 
Refer to this advertisement. 








in a 4~ from 8U 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ~ hen 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux. 
pine 2 in Talbot Coe., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphiet and a Mee showing location, free. 

dares Cc. ELS NAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale 
McAFEE BROTHE HERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Py MARYUAND FARMS! $7 TO $25 
per acre. Catalogues’ sent free 
38 CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 
100 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
F ARMS Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
° A.P.G 1TH, Smyrna, Del. 
y yy wishing to sell, purchase, or exchange arenes ty 
with the aga: of Sx, > ution, are invited to addre 
OQUILLARD, South Bend, Ind. 


CARDS with et ee Royal, Diamond, 

















Roseate, Marble, &c.. 10 cts.; in case, 
NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallinctord Conn. 


ELEGANT NEW ated CHROMO CARDS, with 
name, 10c., 7 Post pak 

I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, AND LACE CARDS, 


wih name, 10c. 40 all chromos, 10c. 
Star PRINTING Co., Northford, Ct. 





Perfumed Chromo &c. cards, name on,10c, 42 Mixed cards 
fine pocket xnife, 25c. Autozraph Album 20c. Game Au- 
thors, l5c. 35 Fun canis 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville. Ct 


New Styles —— Cards, 10c., or 25 New Styles 


10c., post-paid. 
vary iis J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Agricultural 


20 * 








|| FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 





. sites _[Novmaag,' 


————=" : 


Crandall’s mi and Games. 


ASK YOUR NEAREST TOY DEALER FOR THEM. 


TREASURE 


CRANDALL’S BOX. 














This is one of Crandall’s latest | and best inventions. ‘ It 
is not a single toy, but a dozen in one, comprising a 


Wagon, Top, Be Bedstead, 2 Chairs, Whe elbarrow, Mallet. 
Bench, Table . Puzzle "Set of A B C Blocks, a group of 
nine Domestic Animals, and a pretty, Suburban Village. 


A most delightful combination for the little folks, 


Price, $1.00. To large to go by mail. ‘Expressage 
to be paid by receiver. 


CRANDALLS 
| DONKEY AND RIDER. 








This oy a most comical and pleasing Mechanical Toy, 
bein __— specimen of Barnum’s Tricky Mule. y 
the simple motion of drawing around. the Mule seems to 
be trying to throw its dusky Rider, who assumes various 
gro. ' jl positions, and has a lively time to keep his 


ete toy is strongly made, of wood, beautifully a. 
ed, and is not easily broken or got out of order; it can 
- taken apart and packed in the box on which it per- 
‘orms. 


Price, 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 














PRICE 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N, Y. Price 
Crandall’s Perfo: Animals.......... 3.00 

000.90. Net Surpl 

for My cane of Polley: holders, January ist tg si. Crandall’s ‘‘ Happy Family”.............. .0O 
063.99. Insures only Farm Property an Crandall’s *‘ Heavy Artillery ”’......... ..83.00 
fire and lightning. ‘Takes no business risks Crandall’s Treasure Box.................-.. 1.00 
Ecpressage of either of the above to be paid by the receiver. 
A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK, . By Mail, 
ENTITLED Pritt. “Prepaid. 
THE SCHOOL CARDEN ’s New Acrobats..... .... $ 50 $ .65 
° s Expression-Blocks .. -50 65 
BY DE. SCHWAB, DIRECTOR OF THE VIENNA MILITARY f “er -75 1.25 
GYMNASIUM, ETO. Sectional ABC Blocks. .75- 1.00 
From the German by Mrs. Horace Mann. ’s Chinese Blocks........ 1.000 1.25 


50 cts. by mail. 5 copies $2, 12 copies $4. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 18 & 15 Laight St., New York. 



















CRANDALL?S LIVELY HORSEMAN, 


; ; RANDALL'S 
LIVELY HORSEMAN - 








This Mechanical Toy has no clock-work, and performs - 
without winding up. It has the strength and all the fea- 
tures of a Circus Rider going through the wonderful , 
feats of that profession. The Horse and Rider are of 
wood, finely painted. Can be taken anne and packed in , 
the box on which it performs. A child can draw it « 
around without any danger of breaking it. 


Price, 50 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts, 





CRANDALL’S SECTIONAL A B e 
BLOCKS. 





THEY 


HAPPY TIMES FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS. 
LEARN WHILE THEY PLAY, 


All the letters of the Alphabet can be made with this 


set of Sectional Blocks. The ingenuity of the young 
operator is developed, and, while placing together the 
various sections of these attractive blocks, the little boy 
or girl almost unconsciously learns the Alphabet. Many 
pleasing structures can also be made by joining the pieces 
in various ways. The blocks are very brilliantly colored 
with fine paint, and are made strong.and durable, A 
handsome illustrated chart goes with each box, and adds 
brilliancy to the toy. 


Price, 75 cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
LIST. 











Petes. By Meil, 
Prepaid. 
‘sg First Reading Blocks. .25 40 
Donkey an der.... .50 -70 
) at Behosil ........ .0O 1,20 
Wide-AwakeAlphabet 1.00 1.30 
*s Bo-Feep ie eerie 25 .30 
Toy Horse........... .. 25 .30 
Lively Horseman Poo -50 -70 
’s Masquerade-Blocks... .75 -90 
’s Improved G mnasts.. .25 
Two hes ars acks...... .50 ‘2 
Buildi locks, No.1 1.00 1. 
Building ng Blocks, No.3 .75 -90 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agents, 245 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















